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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In committing the collected works of his departed friend 
to the somewhat precarious sea of popular favor, the editor 
has but few remarks to offer; his not ungrateful task is end- 
ed, and if any find gratification in the fruit of his labors, rich 
will be his reward in feeling that he has ministered in some- 
thing to the alas! posthumous reputation of one whom he 
esteemed truly living, and affectionately remembers, when 
remembrance only and regret are left to him. 

The plan laid down in the brief memoir of the author has 
been adhered to strictly ; except in one, and that a very slight 
particular. It was there stated to be the editor’s intention to 
omit altogether the political writings of J. Cypress, Jr. which 
are exceedingly voluminous, for reasons therein mentioned ; 
but on mature reflection, it was judged better to insert two 


articles in prose, and a few squibs in verse, as being singular- 
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ly characteristic of the man, full of his own quaint humor, 
and above all so innocent in their good-humored satire, that 
none of the satirized will be inclined to wince at their inser- 
tion. 

To particularize the periodicals in which each several ar- 
ticle was published, would be alike impertinent and tedious ; 
and, taking to himself the liberty of recommending these mis- 
cellaneous volumes to the good opinion of the reading world, 
the editor would specially invoke the just and liberal notice 
of the press, those members of it more particularly who pro- 


fited so largely by the contributions of the writer. 


Newark, N. J., August 23, 1842. 
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MEMOIR 
oF 
THE LATE WILLIAM P. HAWES, Esa, . 
by 


HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


To commemorate the talents, depict the character, and eu- 
logise the virtues of a departed friend, although a melancholy 
task, must ever be, in some sort, pleasurable to a survivor ; 

and for the most part biographers have been so sensible of this 
sad pleasure, that they have but too often departed from their 
proper line of duty, and degenerated into mere panegyrists. So 
far is this, however, from being in accordance with the views of 
the writer, that he considers such adulatory notices equally 
_ useless as regards the reputation of the dead, and discreditable 
to the motives of the living. Itis, then, his intention merely to 
lay before the public such brief facts, concerning the deceased, 
as may suffice to render them acquainted with the individual 
who ministered so often and so long to their amusement, 
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under the fictitious name, J. Cypress, Jr., which has been 
still retained in the title of these volumes. 

Wixttiam Posr Hawes, the author of the fugitive pieces now 
for the first time collected, was the son of Peter Hawes, Esq., 
a distinguished member of the New-York bar, and subse- 
quently secretary of the Washington Insurance Company in 
this city. He was born on the 4th day of February, 1803, and, 
at a very early age, commenced a course of study in all the 
branches of a liberal education, in several—the first—schools 
, of the day. In due course of time he entered at Columbia 
college, and on the 7th day of August, 1821,—when but 18 
years of age—was admitted bachelor of arts, with all the 
honors ; and on the 7th day of August, 1824, master of arts in 
the same institution, of the Philolexian society of which he 
had been an honorary member during the greater part of his 
te ns. 

’ Having determined on the honorable profession of the law, 
as the career most congenial to his habits, he became a stu- 
dent in the office of John Anthon, Esq., now a celebrated 
member of the New-York bar, and was successively admit- 
ted attorney in August, 1824, solicitor in March, 1826, 
counsellor in the supreme court in May, 1828, and in the court 
of chancery in May, 1830. It may not be superfluous here 
to state that Mr. Hawes served in the militia of the state of 
New-York, from the grade of ensign in January, 1825, through 
all the successive ranks, to that of colonel of the 222d regi- 
ment of infantry, in January, 1836. 

From the commencement of his practice as a lawyer at the 
age of 21, to his untimely end, he continued in that eminent 
profession ; in which he occupied by his talents, industry, and 
kindly disposition, a highly honorable situation. 
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In the year 1826 he contracted a matrimonial alliance with 
Miss Priscilla Morris, by whom he had an interesting family, 
10 which he was ever bound by the kindliest and sweetest 
ties, not of relationship alone, but of affectionate and earnest 
solicitude. His premature death, the consequence of a severe 
and sudden cold, neglected—he was engaged on Saturday 
in the duties of his office, dead on the following Tuesday, and 
actually buried before the writer of this brief memoir was 
aware that he had a friend less in this world of care and dis- 
appointment—robbed his young daughters and untimely widow 
of their best earthly friend and only true protector. 

The literary career of Mr. Hawes, which with a sensibility 
characteristic of the man, he ever wished to keep out of sight, 
commenced at a very early period, the first of his extant pa- 
pers bearing date of February, 1827, and consisting of a se- 
ries of articles published in the Gazette, on the then inte- 
resting subject of the abduction and supposed murder of the 
free mason Morgan. 

From that period until the day of his death he continued to 
write, at short and constant intervals, fugitive articles for va- 
rious periodicals and papers; the principal of which were the 
American Monthly Magazine, the Mirror, the New-York Stan- 
dard, and afterwards, the New-York ‘Times. Subsequently, 
he became a regular contributor to the New-York Spirit of 
the Times and Turf Register, both issued from the office of 
those thorough sportsmen and most enterprising publishers, 
the Messrs. Porter of this city. 

_ With characteristic order and minuteness, all Mr. Hawes’ 
_ Writings were found, after his death, regularly entered and cor- 
rected, in a large blank book, kept by him for that purpose 
from a very remote date, so that the duty, devolved on the edi- 


tor, has been merely that of selection and arrangement. 
1* 
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Mr. Hawes was a moderate but a steady democrat; never 
a leveller or disorganizing radical; and almost all his earlier 
literary productions, whether in prose or verse, are of a politi- 
cal character. These the editor has judged it best to sup- 
press, for several reasons, which he feels it here his duty to 
lay before the public. First, they are generally of a partizan 
character, and, do not relate to any grand measures of political 
principle, or such as possess any lasting interest. Second, 
although clear, sound, and sometimes richly fraught with hu- 
mor, they are generally inferior to the others, both in charac- 
ter, spirit, and the peculiar racy naivete, which is the most re- 
markable attribute of his miscellaneous writings. 

The papers, of which this little work is composed, were 
published, with but the exception of one or two original posthu- 
mous articles, either in the pages of the American Monthly, 
and Turf Register, or in the columns of the Mirror, and the 
Spirit of the Times. Farther than this it is not for the writer 
to say; his own estimate of the writings, the character and 
genius of his friend, has already been recorded im a paper en- 
titled “To rue Memory or ‘Cypress’” published in the 
Turf Register for May, 1841, which is appended to this me- 
moir as being the embodiment of first impressions, before the 
writer had the least conception, that on him would fall the lot 
to be the supervisor and collector of writings, which he so 
sincerely and enthusiastically admires. The labor which he 
has undertaken, he has undertaken as being indeed a labor of 
love ; he has brought to it the whole of his energies, the best 
of his abilities ; and though unused to sue for public favor, he 
does so far deviate from his accustomed practice as to crave 
this indulgence—that all the censure of the critics may fall 
upon his head, while all the praise may be awarded, where it 
is only due, to his departed friend. ‘The profits of this litte 
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work, if there be any, will be a husband’s and a father’s legacy 
to orphans anda widow. ‘The following is the tribute of his 
_ editor 


oO THE MEMORY. OF CYPRESS. 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ? 


Auas! for Cypress !—snatched from among us by a blow 
‘so sudden, so untimely—cut off in the prime of his manhood, 
in the full vigor and maturity of his rich intellect—Alas! for 
Cypress! and yet more, alas! for all who loved him !—not 
readily, or soon, shall they see hisslike again. It was but a 
moment, and he was here, delighting all around him with his 
quaint kindly humor !—a moment, and he was gone for ever— 
gone from all but the memories of the many, many friends who 
will long mourn his loss—long cherish the least—faintest— 
memorial of one bound to their spirits and their hearts by ties 
so close and kindred !—one, of whom it may be truly said, 
that. never by deed, word, or thought, did he wrong any man! 
The writer of this humble tribute long knew and truly prized 
him ; and never in a friendship, which had lasted years, and 
which was interrupted only by the cold hand of death, never 
did he hear one unkind or illiberal remark, one ungenerous 
surmise, one taunt or sarcasm, fall from those lips which over- 
flowed—if ever mortal’s did—with the outpourings of a gene- 
Tous, warm heart—the genuine abundant milk of human kind- 
ness. In his domestic relations, he was all that parents would 
desire their sons to be; a kind friend, affectionate husband, 
tender and anxious father, true-hearted, upright, honorable 
man. In his profession, without having attained perhaps the 
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highest eminence, he occupied a station highly respectable ; 
to which his classical education, his natural acuteness, and his 
laborious habits, fully entitled him. It may be observed, too, 
in this place, with great propriety, that in a profession the du-- 
ties of which it is difficult indeed to discharge, without incur- 
ring the reproach of harshness from some party, without ma- 
king enemies of opponents—he was famous for his thoughtful 
kindness, his conciliating mode of doing business, his hatred of 
any thing that savored in the least degree of tyranny or perse- 
cution. It was, however, as an author that the talents of Cy- 
press were most brilliant, and most happily displayed. Asa 
writer in his own peculiar strain, he has assuredly no supe- 
rior—assuredly no equal! Perfectly original both in his 
vein of thought, and in his’style of writing, he stands entirely 
alone in English literature, imitating no one, resembling no 
one, nor to be imitated, as we think, by any. His productions 
were all of a fugitive nature, all tinged with his peculiar quaint 
drollery, with an air of naive simplicity ; manifesting no slight 
acquaintance both with men and books, great appreciation of 
natural beauties, and considerable insight into the habits of 
those denizens of wood, and wild, and water, concerning 
which he would discourse so eloquently and so well. There 
was a freshness in his manner, a raciness in his style of writ- 
ing and of thought, which could not fail to enchant all readers. 
—Without being of a poetical temperament, there was yet 
much of poetry in many of his descriptions, which, though 
few and far between—for Cypress was in general a conversa- 
tional and discursive, more than a descriptive, writer—are of 
a rare beauty and fidelity—in proof of which opinion, we 
would refer his admirers to the description of the Sound and 
the Connecticut Coast, as viewed by the Fisherman left on 
the lonely rock, in *’The Shark Story,” published originally 
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in the second volume of the Americdn Monthly Magazine, and , 
subsequently, if we are not mistaken, reprinted in “ The €pi- 
‘rit of the Times”—and secondly, to the picture of the Long 
{island trout-stream, wherein Ned Locus saw the Mermaid; 
written for the same work, and afterward transferred to the 
pages of the Turf Register. ‘There are many other similar 
: ems to be found among the writings of Cypress ; but to these 
two we never recur without the most intense pleasure—there 
is au unpretending and unlabored vividness about them, worth 
its weight in goid; and we are bold to say that they are equal 
in this respect, as pen and ink paintings, to the best things of 
the same kind in Willis; whose forte decidedly lies ia such 
- description, and many of whose poetical pictures of the Medi- 
terranean, Bosphorus, and A.gean, are quite unsurpassed by 
anything in the English language. Cypress’s Long Island 
baymen are perfect, life-like, and actual Southsiders, not to 
/be mistaken for any other specimen of the genus homo to be 
found on the face of the earth; and we have often wondered 
that Mount, the painter of the Island men, has never given ac- 
tual forms and bodies to the ideal creatures of their laureat 
historian. Some of the scenes in Raynor Rock’s fishing hut, 
with Peter Probasco, long John, and the rest of the clique, 
would give him the fairest of fields for the exercise of his 
graphic pencil. 

Cypress was himself a sportsman, and we believe a good 
one, in the Bays especially ; he was not so good an upland, 
as a fowl shot; but he loved all the various phases of field 
Sports, the hound, the pointer, gun, and rod, with that eager 
warmth of affection which characterized his attachment to 
everything he undertook in earnest. In principle and theory; 
if not in practice, he was a perfect and complete sportsman ; 
he loved, and studied, and knew with a familiar knowledge, 
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every bird, beast, and fish, which is a legitimate object of the 
gunner’s, hunter’s, angler’s, sport and skill—and whether on 
the sandy knolls of Raccoon Beach, on the shrubbery fringed 
marge of the Long Island trout-stream, or on the rock-ribbed 
forest-cinctured sides of the Hudson Highlands, he was equal- 
ly at home, equally happy himself, and equally a source of in- 
struction and delight to others. He was emphatically a fair 
sportsman, no slaughterer of hatching mothers, no butcher of 
broods unfledged and tender, in season and out of season. 
Witness his beautiful and really pathetic. mournings over the 
infant quail, deluded by the imitative cry of the parent bird, 
and murdered by the Negro of Matowacs !—Witness, too, the 
law for the preservation of game, which he was principally in- 
strumental in getting through the Legislature ; and by the en- 
forcement of which only can quail be preserved from becom- 
ing, hke the pinnated grouse of Long Island, extinct within 
the space of a few years. ‘The quail was his especial favo- 
rite—his fond, familiar pet—and beautiful indeed, exquisitely 
beautiful, is that paper—‘‘ Some Observations concerning 
Quail”—written for the New-York Mirror, and lately repub- 
lished in the Turf Register. We have always considered it 
his masterpiece, embodying all the beautiful peculiarities of 
his peculiar style and fancy—wit, playfulness, description, 
pathos, freshness, simplicity, rich, natural, racy vigor. ‘There 
is nothing so good in Elia Lamb’s best things—whom per- 
haps Cypress more resembled than any other English author 
—nothing so good in Izaak Walton—arch favorite both of 
Lamb and Cypress—ncthing so good in any rural writer. 
This was the paper which called forth the discussion main- 
tained for some time by the subject, and by the writer, of this 
brief tribute to departed talent, against an anonymous contri- 
butor to the Turf Register, under the signature of “ H.”, from 
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Marietta—a discussion which was commenced by an attack, 
__certainly—but we hope not intentionally—illiberal and unhand- 
_gome, on the sportive and playful article alluded to above. 

- We are sorry to add—and we trust the author of that attack 
"will be sorry to learn—that poor Cypress was considerably 
aa deeply galled by the discourtesy of this assault, which not 
only accused him of gross ignorance of ornithology, but re- 

flected on his Latinity, and called in question, as he fancied— 

for his mind was no less sensitive than kind—his personal 

veracity. With the exception, we believe, of one brief article 

| on the defensive, he wrote no more, in the few weeks he lived 
me after that attack ; and it was observed by many of his friends, 
: that he was seen less often in the office of “ The Spirit” after-_ 
ward—where he was often wont to commune with the kindred 
souls, who thither did resort. But to quit an unpleasant topic, 
which we have only touched on to illustrate the peculiar sen- 
sibility of poor Cypress—he never attacked any one, he never 
spoke a word in jest or earnest that could wound the humblest 
feelings of the humblest individual ; and when subjected to an 
assault himseif, at which most men would have laughed, he 
winced, and felt the injury long after the first smart had passed 
away. When Cypress commenced writing for the press, or 
through what medium his earliest lucubrations were given to 
the world, we cannot state with certainty. We knew him 
and admired him first in the columns of the New York Mir- 
tor; which contained, we are inclined to believe, his first, 
and we are sure many of his ablest efforts. His “ Fire-Island- 
Ana,” by most persons esteemed his chef @euvre, were writ- 
ten expressly for the American Monthly Magazine ; and it is 
with a deep and heartfelt gratitude that the writer of these 
lines remembers and records, that their appearance in that pe- 
Nodical was owing to the personal kindness of the author to 
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himself—a kindness the more valuable and the more appre- 
ciated, because it displayed itself spontaneously and most ef- 
ficiently, at a time when sickness had incapacitated him from 
the performance of editorial duties, and when the fortunes of 
the Magazine were faltering, and its prospects dark and du- 
bious. Since that periodical passed into other hands, and be- 
came extinct, Cypress published solely in the columns of “the. 
Spirit” and the pages of “ the Register”—all that he published 
there was republished in the English journals ; and his name 
was no less current abroad than in his own country. His — 
place can never be filled there !—the Editors—the readers _ 
have to lament a common loss! His pen can never worthily - 
be wielded by another! Kindred souls he has left many to 
deplore his premature and sudden doom—many who contri- 
bute to those pages of which he was the brightest ornament— 
but of these there is not one so daring as to brave comparison, 
by imitation of what is in truth inimitable. His papers, left to 
the care* of an associate and friend, able, and kind, and 
thoughtful, will be inspected, and considered carefully, with a 
view to their publication. His nearest friends can throw but 
little light upon his modes and habits of composition, and know 
but little as to the quantity of literary MSS which he has left 
behind, or the degree of finish bestowed upon them. There 
appears to be a general impression that he wrote very much 
{or one who published but a little. If so, the public may de- 


* It will be, of course, readily perceived that the writer of the above 
tribute, on whom the grateful task of editing the works of his departed 
friend has recently devolved, had no idéa at the time when those words 
were penned—words which alluded to one whom all who know will in- 
stantly pronounce deserving of’a yet higher eulogium, Dr. William Turner 
of this city—that he should be in any wise concerned or consulted in the 
work of revision. 
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rive yet much gratification from the posthumous collection of 
his reliqgues. From one, however, of his intimates, and one 
likely to know, and apt to judge correctly, we have learned 
that he was wont to compose rapid skeletons, and then to 
elaborate at his leisure, putting in all the delicate lights, the 
quaint conceits, the bright and humorous fancies at after 
periods ; and giving them the perfect finish by oft-repeated, 
and oft-interrupted toucues. If so it be—and so we fear it is 
—little can be done—we had almost said nothing ! for the 
‘great charm of Cypress lay in that very finish—and of the 
writings of all living writers we know of none so unapproach- 
able by imitators, so unsusceptible of completion by any edi- 
torial labors, as those of our departed friend. ‘Those, how- 
ever, will be called to the task of supervision who loved him 
well, and who will spare, most assuredly, no toil in what will 
be to them truly a labor of love—and if it shall be in their 
power to give to the world a posthumous monument of their 
dear comrade, reared by his own right hand, and shaped by 
his own exquisite skill—rich will they deem, and ample, their 
reward. 

As it is, his memory is enshrined in their souls, and they 
will mourn him as he would be mourned. Often on the still 
waters of the bays, among the sedgy hassocks, while brant and 
broadbill skate before the driving breeze, defying the shooter’s 
skill by their unrivalled speed, will thoughts of him be near 

_the sportsman’s heart—haunting it as with a real presence— 
often, when in the heat and hush of a summer noon we recline, 
Weary and worn with toil, on the mossed brink of some lone 
well-head, deep in the emerald woodlands, qualifying our 
Ferintosh or old Cognac with the pure ice-cold water, while 
our setter crouches at our feet, and our gun, and game-bag, 


Plump with the birds he loved—his own dear scolopaz, lie on 
mor. 1.—2 
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the turf beside us, will the cup be quaffed in the solemn silence 
of regret, while the tear steals down the cheek, to the memory 
of him who cherished so those hours of sylvan rest, and knew 
so sweetly to describe them. Green be the grass above him! 
His very bones would pine beneath the weight of marbles— 
he should lie in the shadow of some haunted grove, where 
the whisper of the wind should wake wild music in the vocal 
boughs, where some clear streamlet, rippling along its pebbly 
bed, should make that melody beside his ashes, which his ear 
loved so well while living, where the hum of the bee, and the 
carol of the bird, and all the calm soft harmonies of nature 
should sing the requiescat of the sportsman bard—ZIn pace re- 
quiescat ! 
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FIRE ISLAND ANA;* 
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A WEEK AT THE FIRE ISLANDS. 


+ FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL GF A SPORTSMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


wey SOE 


_ {Ir was during an Indian-summer week of hearty, brown 
October, that Oliver Paul, Ned Locus, and I, once made a 
shooting party, and drove Ned’s sorrel mares to Jim Smith’s, 
at Scio, and thence bent canvass for the Fire Islands, to try 
the brant. 

Before going on with my story, it may, perhaps, be dutiful 
in me, and desirable on behalf of people who have never stu- 
died geography, to specify the condition of the said Islands. 
We will accomplish this cheerful office, straightway. In brief, 
then, they made their first appearance in the country, after a 
hard earthquake, some five or six hundred years ago, on the 
* Private Nore to rue Eprrors.—Good sirs:; I cannot deny to you 
’ the right to require a declaration of the identities of the place, and persons, 
touching which I have heretofore told familiar anecdotes in your monthly ; 
since, you say, scandal is afloat, and the wrong men are pointed at. I give 
you, therefore, herewith part of the andro-and-geo-graphy solicited. Should 
you hear any thing more, please address me, through the post-office, to the 
care of my uncle, Jeremiah Cypress, porter of the Pearl-street Bank. 

‘Respectfully, JO Se? 


Q* 
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southern coast of Matowacs, latitude forty degrees and forty 
minutes north; longitude, seventy-three degrees and one 
minute west; near the occidental end of Raccoon beach. 
They are two in number, and contain in the whole, at low 
water, about fifty acres of marsh and mud, disposed with ir- 
regular and careless grace, and scalloped into jutting points 
and circling bays. The principal inhabitants are gulls, and 
meadow-hens. he climate is saline and salubrious. ‘The 
chief products of the soil are, sedge-grass, birds’ eggs, and 
clams. Yet, not unknown to ‘“ human face divine,” nor igno- 
rant of the lofty enterprise, and gentle mercies, of trade, do 
those points and bays lie profitless. For, there John Alibi sa- 
lutes the fading morning star, and the coming sun, with the heavy 
vollies of his yet cherished flint lock muskets ; and the tum. 
bling wild fowl, splashing into the midst of his stool, bleed out 
their murdered lives, while he, reloading, counts the profits of 
his eager shot, and sees, with his mind’s eye, the gasping vic- 
tims already picked, and stalled in Fulton market. Hence, 
live and flourish, all the little Alibis ; and hence, the princess 
widow, gentle mistress of the soil, rejoices in a welcome rev- 
enue. 

Brother sportsmen, let me introduce to your judicious af- 
fection, my friend and comrade, Oliver Paul——Oliver, the 
people. He is a plain unpretending tiller, and a lord, more- 
over, of the land; a Quaker, you see—regular Hicksite—and 
like all friends that I ever yet knew, he is sometimes wet and 
sometimes dry. Still, he is semper idem—always the same— 
and has been such for fifty years—in hot, and in cold—in to- 
tal abstinence, and in generous imbibition. As Oliver is 
warm-hearted, I love him; as heis a good shot, I honor him ; 
and as he can pull a discreet oar, foretell, to a certainty, 
where the wind ts going to be on the morrow, and mark down 
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a crippled bird more truly than any man in the republic, I al- 
ways get him to go with me upon my shooting expeditions. 
Oliver has but few eccentric qualities. His religion is as the 
religion of Hicksites “in general :” his philosophy is com- 
prised 1 in the sententious apothegm, which is applied upon a 
‘occasions and occurrences, “some pork will boil that way :’ 
his morals —; he is a bachelor, and though of a most unmatri- 
monial Be ipasition, he is nomrinanatin’s talking of taking a wife, 
or, as he terms it, “flying in” with a woman. Though from 
principle, and the rules of his creed, opposed to both national 
and individual wars, yet, strike him, and he will not turn to 
you his other cheek, for a repetition of the temptation. He 
may not strike back, but—as they do at yearly meeting, when 
friends cannot agree upon the choice of a clerk—he will most 
certainly shove you, as he would say, “ like rotten.” His most 
characteristic trait is his superintendence of the morals and 
manners of his neighbors. So bountiful is his benevolence, 
that to protect the reputation of a friend, he scruples not to 
unlace and scarify his own. Walk out with him, and meet a 
tuddy-checked Rosina, with a coquettish eye, that puts the 
very devil into you, “don’t look, don’t look, boys,” he’ll cry, 
and dig his elbows into your side to enforce obedience to the 
precept, while he himself is staring into her face, until the 
morning-tint vermilion of her virgin-blushes is lost in the scar- 
let-—and—and—confusion—and—somebody fiaish that ;—and 
then, he’ll drain the last drop of liquor from the jug, for the 
sole, charitable purpose of preserving his brother sportsman’s 
nerves steady. You know him now, and I have nothing more 
to say, except to warn you, as a friend, if you should ever be 
out with him in the bay, on a cold November day, on short 
allowance, watch your fluids. 

Ned Locus.—Ned is a young gentleman, who spends his 
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money, and shoots, and fishes, and tells tough yarns for a liv- 
ing. His uncle manages his estate, for although Ned is now 
of age, yet he don’t want to deprive the old man of the com- 
missions; and, besides, ever since Ned got his bachelor’s di- 
ploma, he has forgotten his Greek and Trigonometry, without 
which, no man can be an executor. Ned, although not strict- 
ly pious, delights not in things of this world. Mere terrestrial 
axioms know no lodgement in his confidence. His medita- 
tions and labors are in another sphere, an universe of his own 
creation. And yet, he believes himself to be a plain, practi- 
cal, matter-of-fact man; one who has no fancy, who never 
tells his dreams for truths, nor adds a single bird or fish in the 
story of the sum total of his successes. There is no design, 
upon his part, in the choice of his place of existence, or the 
description of his sensations and actions. ‘The fault, if any, 
lies in his original composition ; his father and mother are to 
be blamed for it, not he. His eyes and ears are not as the 
eyes and ears of other men, and, truly, so is not his tongue. 
There is an investiture of unearthliness about every thing he 
sees and hears. By day,and by night, he is contemplating a 
constant mirage. He never admired a woman on account of 
her having flesh, blood, bosom, lips, and such things ; but, 
while he gazed, he worshipped some fairy incarnation, that 
enveloped and adorned her with unearthly grace, and hyper- 
celestial sweetnesses. Even in his reading he is an original. 
He never gives to a fine passage in Shakespeare its ordinary 
interpretation ; but the brilliant light of the poet’s thought, is 
crooked, and thrown off, and sometimes made a caricature 
rainbow of, by the refraction of his cloudy imagination. His 
aunt sent him, one new-year’s day, when he was at college, 
an old copy of the Septuagint, which she had picked up at the 
auction sale of the effects of a demised ecclesiastic. On re- 
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eeiving the present, he wrote upon the fly-leaf, what he con- 
sidered to be the apposite sentiments of Mark Antony— 


“ Let but the commons hear this testament, 
Which, parden me, I do net mean to read ;”’— 


That was Ned, all over. With such a constitution, it is quite 
possible that he may seem, to those men who always want the 
actual proof of a thing, chapter and verse, to be rather given 
toromance. Ned hates such pesple. So do I. They are 
without faith, earth-bound, and live by sense alone, grossly. 
Iam—I don’t know what I am, exactly. I’m a distant re- 
lative of Ned,—a blossom off one of the poor branches of the 
family. I ‘‘expect” ’makindofa loafer. I’m Ned’s friend, 
and he’s mine. 1’m his moralist, and minister, and tiger, and 
kind of tutor, and he lends me money. JI certainly intend to 
repay him; though I don’t owe him much now, by the by, for 
I have won all the bets we have made lately, as might natu- 
rally be presumed—Ned always bets so wildly. We keep 
along pretty square. Ned's a good fellow. If I only say, 
“ Ned, I’m rather short, to-day, how are you?” he'll give me 
a draft on his uncle, for a cool hundred. We play picquet, 
too, now and then, and cassino, and all-fours, a little. I can 
beat him at those games. I keep my account at the Tea-water 
Pump. I have thought of getting into some kind of business, 
—I think I am calculated for it ; but my affection for Ned will 
not permit me to leave him. We were both “ licked” by Joe 
Nelson, the blind schoolmaster, and hectored by his twin- 
headed understrapper ; and we were classmates in old Colum- 
bia, and put into practice the doctrines of forces, and action 
and reaction at Robinson’s, during intermission hours, and 


were always together. So we ride about and take our com- 
fort. | 
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There was one eminent qualification, which was possessed 
by each of the trio above outlined, in monopoly without statute, 
We could each cut down a leather-head, flying by a point of 
marsh before a strong north-wester, sixty yards off, nineteen 
times out of twenty. ‘That is a fact; and there are not many 
men beside us and John Verity, and Raynor Rock, who are 
up to that performance. Uncle Ben Raynor could do it once, 
and Dan thinks he can do it now ; but,as Peter Probasco says, 
“T have my doubts.” Multitudinous sportsmen may shoot 
well, but none but a man of true genius can shoot splendidly. 
Shooting, in its refinement and glory, is not an acquired art. 
A man must be a born shot as much as he must be a born 
‘poet. You may learn to wing-break a starved pigeon, sprung 
out of a trap, fifteen or twenty yards off, but to stop a cock in 
a thick brake, where you can see him only with the eye of 
faith; or to kill a vigorous coot, cutting the keen aif, at day- 
break, at the rate of three miles a minute, requires an eye, and 
a hand, and a heart, which science cannot manufacture. ‘The 
doctrine of Pliny, the naturalist, contained in his chapter oa 
black ducks, is correct beyond a question. ‘“ Legere et scri- 
bere, est pedagogi, sed optime collineare, est Der.” Reading 
and writing are inflicted by schoolmasters, but a crack shot is 
the work of God. ‘‘Them’s my sentiments,” as Peter again 
says. 

The same doctrine has been truly declared of angling. No 
genuine piscator ever tabernacled at Fireplace, or Stump-pond, 
who could not exhibit proofs of great natural delicacy, and 
strength of apprehension—I mean of “things in general,” in- 
cluding fish. But the “vis vivida animi,” the “os magna so- 
nans,” the “manus mentis,” the divine rapture of the seduc- 
tion of a trout, how few have known the apotheosis! The 
creative power of genius can make a feather-fly live, and move; 
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and have being ; and a wisely-stricken fish gives up the ghost 
in transports. ‘That puts me in mind of a story of Ned Locus. 
Ned swears that he once threw a fly so far, and delicately, 
and suspendedly, that just as it was dropping upon the water, 
after lying a moment in the scarcely-moving air, as though it 
knew no law of gravity, it actually took life and wings, and 
would have flown away, but that an old four-pounder, seeing 
it start, sprang and jumped at it, full a foot out of his element, 
and changed the course of the insect’s travel, from the upper 
air to the bottom of his throat. That is one of Ned’s, and I 
do not guarantee it; but such a thing might be. Insects are 
called into being in a variety of mysterious ways, as all the 
world knows ; for instance, the animalcule that appear in the 
neighborhood of departed horses; and, as Ned says, if death 
can create life, what is the reason a smart man can’t?) Good 
fishermen are generally great lawyers; ecce signa, Patrick 
Henry, and Daniel Webster. I have known this rule, how- 
ever, to have exceptions. But the true sportsman is always, 
at least, a man of genius, and an honest man. I have either 
read or heard some one say, and I am sure it is the fact, that 
there never was an instance of a sincere lover of a dog, gun, 
and rod, being sent to bridewell or penitentiary. Jails they 
did whilom affect, before John Doe and Richard Roe were 
banished from the state, and when an unhappy devil might be 
held to bail to answer for his misfortunes ; but although they 
have experienced much affliction under the issue of “ non as- 
sumpsit,” never was there one who suffered judgment upon 
the finding of a jury on the plea of “ not guilty.” If I were 
governor, and knew a case, I would exert the pardoning power 
without making any inquiry. I should determine, without 
Waiting to hear a single fact, that the man was convicted by 
means of perjury. There is a plain reason for all this. A 
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genuine sportsman must possess 4 combination of virtues, 
which will fill him so full that no room can be left for sin to 
squeeze in. He must be an early riser—to be which is the 
beginning of all virtue—ambitious, temperate, prudent, patient 
of toil, fatigue, and disappointment, courageous, watchful, im- 
tent upon his business, always ready, confident, cool, kind te 
his dog, civil to the girls, and courteous to his brother sports- 
men. Hold up. 

This discourse hath brought us in front of the fishing-hut of 
Raynor Rock, near the lighthouse on the beach. Rest thee, 
now, most weary reader,—for we have had a lony sail, with a 
head wind and a wei sheet,—while I rehearse the causes that 
have brought Sir Raynor, and his crew of twenty picked boys, 
—picked up along shore,—down to this desolate spot. 
Streaked bass and wild fowl are the motives of their sojourn- 
ment. The former are sparkling in the surf, and making love 
to, and eating up each other ; the latter cluster in the inlets, 
and stream above the breakers. The net carries into captivity 
them of the sea; powder and shot superinduce widowhood 
and orphanage upon the tenants of the air. Fulton Market, 
and the cooks of the board of aldermen know the rest. Hence 
arise wise ordinances and stomachs sleek; and Raynor and 
the boys are glad in the silver music that rings in their pressed- 
down pockets. ‘ Proba mera facile emptorem invenit.” 


We arrived at Raynor’s just about dark, and the boys had — 


all turned in, to get a good nap, before the tide served for draw- 
ing the seine,—all but Raynor, who was half sitting, half lying 


on the plentiful straw by the fire in the centre of the hut, 


smoking his quiet pipe. We entered, and grasped the wel- 
coming hand of as clever a fellow—both Yankee and English 
clever—as ever sat foot on Matowacs. 

“ Hullow! hullow! hullow! wake up, boys! wake up! 


d re do! how dye do, fellows! Give us your fist, 
ae what the d—l ethan you down here? Dan, 


Va calt the boys Mibang up from their straw and 
upon which they had been ane in their wut 


hasiioetea gratulation. “The ty of the Hone MMidh 
fy told. ‘There were three of us, and aig of 


been 2? Pretty well, thank ye ;” MS shook ange 


calculation yourself. While you are ceyphering | it 
p and rest. 
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CHAPTER II, 


} 


“ Peter. ‘1 will promise you, I will sing another song in praise of an- 
gling, to-morrow night ; for we will not part till then ; but fish to-morrow, 
and sup together, and the next day every man leave fishing, and fall to his 


business.’ 
“ Venator. ‘Tis a match; and I will provide you with a song, or a 


catch, or a merry tale against then, too, which shall give some addition of 
mirth to the company ; for we will be civil and merry as beggars.’ 

‘« Piscator. ‘Visa match, my masters. Let’s e’en say grace, and turn 
to the fire, drink the other cup to whet our whistles, and so sing away all 
sad thoughts, Come, on, iy masters, who begins? I think it is best to 
draw cuts, and avoid contention.” ”—IzaaK Watton. 


‘¢ Ex urbe ad mare huc prodimus pabulatum: _ 
Pro exercitu gymnastico et palaestrico, hoc habemus, 
Echinos, lepadas, ostreas, balanos captamus, conchas, 


Marianam urticam, musculos, plagusias, striatas.”’ 
Puavrus—Rupens, Act I, Scez. I. 


Ir is meet, and commendable in a veracious traveller, upon 
his arrival in an undiscovered country, to note, and register 
the appointments of his hostelry. Record we, therefore, cir- 
cumspectly, an inventory of our new tenement and comforta- 
ble head-quarters. Oh, for a pen worthy of the grave, and 
dangerous obligation! Hope, not, proud dweller in houses 
with chimneys, for a vision of gorgeous brick and mortar, nor 
the architectural glories of granite magnificence, nor the adorn- 
ments of pompous garniture. Ask not for needless chairs, 
nor seek superfluous tables ; no, nor the vanities of boarded 
floorings: Simplicity and republican thrift constructed and 


apparelled the edifice. Babylon nursed the young saplings, — 


which, lopped from their sprouty trunks, and into the sand- 
hills driven deep, incline their leafless tops bending to meet 
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each other at the culmen, where, through the ragged crater, 
¢he beaten smoke struggles against the impetuous gales, 

mounting from the central fire built beneath, upon the primeval 
hearth of circling anchor-stones. Captain Dodd threshed the 

ts out of the straw, which, now intertwined and closely 
thatched between the unpeeled rafters, repels the whistling 
storm with its thick envelopment. No unshut doors creak on 
their unoiled hinges, letting in the cold air; nor windows 
tempt the passing juvenal to throw stones. ‘The spumal pis- 
cators have ingress by a hole cut through the straw near the 
ground, bending down upon their knees. ‘The mansion glo- 
ries in two avenues of entrance. Eurus breathes upon the 
one; sleepy Phebus, going to bed, paints with doubtful pur- 
ple the other ;—inlets beloved by baymen, safe avenues of 
escape from the rough assaults of the puffy servants of Avolus, 
who are always cruising about the beach. Hail! hospitable 
koles! A piece of stranded ship-timber furnishes a safe 
‘street-door, secured by a laid up stone; the wind is ‘shut out, 
and the tired family sleep. ‘“ Exegi monumentum”*—I1 have 


built the hut. 


Contemplate, now, the household ornature. Enter, wel- 
come friend. Stoop, stoop—* Bend, stubborn knees.”t And 
now recline upon this couch of wholesome straw, which car- 
pets the whole area of the domicil. The dying coals shed 
but uncertain light upon the congregated groups of sleepers, 
and dimly give to sight the motley equipage of the crew. 
There they lie, “ each in his narrow cell,”} or rather, each in 
his little stramineous dormitory, which, once appropriated, is 
sacred to the bones of its peculiar tenant. ‘There sleeps, and 
_ snores the worn-out bayman; “—structis cantat avenis.”§ 


van 
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g os Horace. + Hamlet. t Gray. § Ovid. 
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There, the safe proprietor deposits his pea-coat, private liquor, 
and unusual blanket; confident in the honer of his comrades, 
unless the weather should happen to be savage, when, doubt- 
less, he will watch diligently. No idle space remains, save 
the brief circle around the fire place, which serves, in turn, 
for parler, dining-room, and kitchen. ‘The tapestry hang- 
ings are various, and picturesque. ‘The subject of the illus- 
tration is the blessed beauty of utility. Up against the sap- 
ling uprights are fastened shelves, unconscious of the plane ; 
and rust-browned hooks, and nails, disclose their alternate 
heads and points, where lie, er are suspended, or are thrust 


into the straw, the luxuries and superfluities of the squad :— 
4é™ 


Ayer’ dowdis?— 
*‘ Begin, ye nine, the sweet descriptive lay”—* 


to wit; a jug of molasses ; item, a black-edged, broken, pack 
of playing cards ; item, a love-feast hymn-book ; item, six 
inches by two of looking-glass—quicksilver half off; item, a 
bunch of mackerel ; item, an extra pair of party-colored pan- 
taloons, nineteen times mended in the seat; item, something 
to take, by way of medicine, for thirsty members of the Tem- 
perance society ; item, the first two leaves of “the Swearer’s 
Prayer’”—tract—rest used up; item, the American Songster ; 


-item,—but the inventory will “stretch out to the crack of 


doom ;”—-most imaginative reader, complete the catalogue 
with guns, eel-spears, clam-rakes, powder-horns, and bread- 
baskets, with their appurtenances, according to thy most fasti- 
dious desires. There are all of these, and more, for thee to 
choose from. Having resolved the difficulties of the selection, 
wend back with me, a short way, to our landing place, and 
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know a new friend with whom we ought to have tarried on 
our way, and held a brief discourse. 

We have crossed the bay, skirting by the Fire Islands, leav- 

ing them a few hundred yards behind us to the north, and 

fave rested our prow upon the classical sands of Raccoon 
Beach. 

Upon our arrival here, we put in alongside of the new wharf 
of the eximious Mr. Smith, a person of no little importance, 
being a man under authority, having a wife over him, a keeper 
of their majesties’, the people’s, lighthouse, adjoining his own 
tenement, duly appointed and commissioned, a lawful voter, a 
licensed vender of “ spurrets and things accorden,” and the 
only householder upon the island ridge. Mr. Smith had the 
happiness, in early life, of being blest with parents of taste, in 
matters of nomenclature, singularly coincident with that of my 
own. His christian name was Jeremiah, too ; and—perhaps, 
because his surname was unusual, and difficult to pronounce— 
his friends and visitors always gave him their greeting, by 
the gentle and euphonious appellation of “ Jerry.” 

Talways thought it was kind in Jerry to take out that li- 
cense ; first upon his own account, because it brought him 
company that could give him the news from the upland, now 
and then, and the correct time of day, and a little odd change 
occasionally ; and secondly, upon the account of the aforesaid 
‘company, because they could always rely upon getting some- 
thing to comfort the inner man, good, when they landed from 
their long adventure across the bay. And in good sooth, these 
are not few, nor melancholy visitors, who make their pilgrim- 
ages to this romantic region. Pilgrimages? Aye; for here 
is a shrine most generous and propitious, to the bayman, the 
Sportsman, the bather, and the beach-fiolicker. How often 
have those dark waters been sprinkled, as with rain, with the 
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spent lead of the skulking shooter, and the clear air rent with 
the oft echoed crack of his heated fowlingpiece! How often 
has that winding beach drank the glad voice of the merry 
maiden of Queens, as she welcomed to her bosom the mount- 


ing swell of the ravenous ocean tide! How have rung the 


blithe laugh, the half-stifled scream, the shriek, the prayer, the 


confident voice, mingling and confused, with the splashing | 
plunge, and the breaking billows! Oh, days gone by! gone | 


by, alas! for ever! Shall I never wind my arm again,around | 


the gentle waist of—Hold, hold, rash hand ! Be comforted, 
sorrowful heart! It is nothing, most discerning reader,—it is 


-nothing.—Let us hurry on with our legitimate raptures. 


Then, again, old Neptune’s sea-steeds never snuffed the | 


land-breeze from a more delicately pebbled strand; nor did 


goddess nature ever paint a sheet of scenery more glorious, 
than that which lies beneath, and above, and around-you, when 


gazing, in the quiet solitude of your eyry, in a summer's twi- 


light, from the topmost casement of that light-house. There, 


from the south, comes the many-voiced ocean, sporting like a. 


mighty musician, running his wild notes upon the hollow- 
sounding shore. Majestically, he lifts upon his billows, his 
fleets of gallant ships, hailing the prayed-for land, and heaves 
them aloft toward Heaven, as if vaunting the richness and 
multitude of the gems that glow upon his restless bosom. 
Near by, in the west, he has burst through, in some night of 
rage, his ancient barrier, and rolls an impetuous current along 


the Fire Island inlet. Beyond, lies the dismembered remain-- 


der of the beach; and beach, and marsh, and breaker, and 
blue shore, succeed, in turn, as far as eye can reach. ‘Turn 
to the north, and the quiet bay presents to you the contrast of 
its transparent mirror. Stilly, and gently, it kisses the margin 
of its beautiful islets, that glisten with green meadows,-and 
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cave 5 with bending rushes, and are vocal with the music of 
the dowitcher and plover. ‘The wood-crowned hills of Ma- 
“towacs bound your vision. Matowacs' ‘Garden of Columbia! 
Paradise of sportsmen! Mother and nourisher of a noble race 
of hardy freemen ! 

“We have not time for any more glorification at present. 
‘As the happy laureat of Blackhawk would say, “ sufficient for 
the day is the gammon thereof.” T’he reader understands 
‘now, sufficiently, all the necessary topography. It may be 
well, however, to add that Raynor Rock’s fishing-hut was 
about two hundred yards from our landing place, and an equal 
distance from Jerry’s domicil and the light-house. After se- 

. curing our boat, we unloaded her, and carried our oars, and 
guns, and traps, to Jerry’s, and took lodgings. ‘This was for 
form sake merely, knowing, as we did, that the most of our 
time would be spent in the bay, or in Raynor's hut. Jerry 
was not in a very amiable mood when we arrived, and we had 

; none of us, any especial commendation to tarry long, except, 
perhaps, Oliver, who came rather reluctantly out of the kitchen, 
where we found him, as usual, helping the help. However, 
we soon got away, and started for Raynor’s, bearing the al- 

“ways easy burden of a jug of special stuff, which we knew 

would not come amiss of a rainy night. A hop, a skip, and a 
jump, a few times repeated, brought us to the welcome which 
has already been recorded. . . : 

_“ Lay on more wood. Zoph, get a pail of water. What’s 
the news in York? When did you come down? Left your 

things at Jerry's? Hadsupper? A’nt yehungry? What’ll 
ye drink? Boys, get that ere bass—stir, stir. Sit down, 

_ Oliver ; sit down on this pea-jacket.” 

_ We were soon comfortable around a blazing fire, and rat- 

fling of the usual small-talk of old acquaintances. As a mat- 
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ter of course, supper was provided after the manner of fisher. 
men. As there was some simplicity and labor-saving about — 
this preparation, I will, in all benevolence, impart to the su- 
perintendents of pot-hooks and trammels, and epicures in ge. 
neral, the details thereof. 

First, the fire being recalled to life upon the hearth of cir- 
cling stones, a temporary crane was formed by uniting above , 
the curling flame, the heads of three opposite crooked sticks, 
whose sharpened ends were secured in the ground. Upon 
this machine was hung the iron pot; it was the only one, and _ 
so far as dimensions were concerned, it was perfectly quali- | 
fied for all its various vocations. ‘This being filled from Jer- 

“ry’s well, a noble bass, a captive of the last tide, was intro- 
duced into the element. The lid was put on, the flame went 
up, and in a little time a low bubbling grumbling noise was 
heard, that Oliver said made him feel as though several fami- 
lies had lately moved out of his ventricular tenements. The 
bustling Zoph blew the kindling coals, with his hings for a 
bellows, bending down until his lips came in contact with the 
very ashes. : 
© Studet maxime, ut olla ferveat, ut accuretur prandium,” said 
I to Ned, quoting some old schoolboy slang,—I don’t know 
where I got it,—in an under tone, pointing to Zoph. | 

“No, I thank you,” replied Zoph, turning half round to me, | 
having caught the sound of the last word, and interpreting it | 
into an invitation—‘“1 daresn’t drink brandy on account o’ | 
sprainen my foot.” : 

I accepted the offered credit without the slightest compunc- — 
tion of conscience. Ned taught me that virtue. “ Accipio” 
is a fond, familiar word. It is a favorite maxim with Ned, 
that a man so seldom gets an honest acknowledgment for what _ 
he does do, that it is only a fair recompense to pick up alittle — 
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¢ yeputation, when he can, for what he does not do.—But the 
gsh.— Well, fire and water did their duty, and the bass was 
stretched upon a pewter platter, ready for the knife, and set 
down in the midst of the company. 

« Cooked, glorified and made beautiful, by the irresistible 
genius of hickory wood,” cried Ned, making a theatrical 
flourish, and clapping a quarter of a pound of his subject-mat- 
ter into his mouth, in the place of the last word that went out. 

A general distribution of platters having taken place, and 
two or three hunks of rye-bread being tumbled upon the straw, 
with butter, and pepper, and salt according, our jack-knives 
were soon in requisition, every man cutting and eating “ on 
his own hook,” and, in a very short time, a very audible sound 
of mastication went around the fireplace, and up even into the 
secret places of the roof. The fish was good, glorious ; it was 
so lately out the water. “ Piscis nequam, nisi recens. me That 
old saw is as true now, as it was in the time of the oyster- 
loving poet who created it. By-the-by, I take credit here for 

eing the first icthyologist that has ever used that sentiment 
in its literal sense. Its author, and all his quoters, pedagogues 
and all, have, I believe, invariably applied it in its metaphori- 
_eal capacity. It isset down in some one of my juvenile study - 
books, as being the Latin for ‘a new broom sweeps clean.” 
‘There is not the slightest doubt on my mind, that the memory 
of the quaint thought was most diligently flogged imto me at 
school, and that, for its present apt illustration of my senti- 
ments concerning fish, my sympathetic reader is indebted to 
the vigor and good will of the right hand of some one, or more, 
Of those worthy people, whose delightful task it was, in former 
times, to teach my young ideas how to shoot, and to thresh 
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me. A good deal of Latin was instilled into me in that Way, 
but as it has leaked out principally, I generally try to make 
myself intelligible it English. Ned and I are both fond of It, ; 
though, and we talk our secrets in it a good deal; but what 
we manufacture, does not always rise above the dignity of 
hog-latin. Uncle Ben likes to hear us “jaw” in it, as he 
terms it; he says he thinks “‘it’s got such a sanction to it.” 
Touching fish, Searson has a doublet, which that much-ne. 
glected, and truly American poet, no doubt, thought good :—~ 


“woe 


‘‘ What pleasure have the seamen with fresh fish ; 
Pleasing to catch, but better in the dish.”* 


The idea is simple, and the versification innocent; but |. 
question the morality of the sentiment. It is most distinctly 
Epicurean.—But, supper. | 

“You needn’t wash that ere pot,” said one of the crew, 
whom I did not recognise, to Zoph, as he emptied the fish- 
water out doors. ‘ You know what was into it last.” 

“It's as good as new,” replied Zoph, returning. “ Hand 
| us that ere jug.” 
| _ The vessel referred to being replenished, now, jack-of-all- 
trades-like, commenced the performance of the functions of a | 
tea-kettle, or rather of a chocolate cauldron. After pouring in 
about a quart of molasses, the officiating cook opened his jack- | 
knife, and, bending over the pot, began to cut and scrape upon | 
a dusky-colored oblong cake, and he stuck to his task, until _ 
: the whole block had fallen in dust into the water. Then, the — 
| mixture being stirred with the end of a broken eel-spear, the | 
process of blowing was repeated. As to what was to come 


if * “Mount Vernon, by John Searson, a rural, romantic, and descriptive 


poem, which it is hoped may please, with a copperplate likeness of the 
General.” 
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ae Af this composition, I felt seriously uncertain. However, 
the frre crackled, and we cracked our jokes, and the pot boiled 
over, and then they took it off, and set it down again by the 
hearth. They called it chocolate. As good democrats, they 
had a perfect right to do so, and I impeach not the propriety 
of the baptism. We drew ourselves around it upon our 
haunches, and fixed our eyes upon the smoking liquid. While 
| was deliberating how we should ever get the stuff to our 
lips, one of the boys handed us each a pine stick, about a 
yard long, to one end of which was fastened a shell of that ca- 
pacious clam, commonly known and described as the shkum- 
mag 

For the satisfaction of the curious in the philosophy of lan- 
"guage I will here remark, that of the orthography and ety- 
mology of this testaceous name, I must confess myself to be 
most lamentably unadvised. I am inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that the word is aboriginal, and that skimmaugs were the 
shell-fish which the Marsapeag Indians used to send, in olden 
times,—before they were civilized out of their wigwams and 
hunting-grounds, and before wine and whist had usurped the 
dominion of water and grouse in the region of Lif Snedecor 
and Ronconcommer Pond,—by way of tribute to their more 
powerful red brethren of the continent. I am confirmed in 
this opinion, by one of the papers of that highly valuable and. 
- extensively accessible institution, the New-York Historical 
Society, in which is communicated the interesting fact, that 
the Delaware tribe, or Lenni Lenapes, who claimed Matowacs 
as a colony, were an uncommonly piscivorous nation. | spoke 
to Uncle Ben upon the subject once, and asked his opinion. 
He told me that he “‘ couldn’t say for sarten, whether it was 
Ingen or Dutch, but he reckoned he’d heerd his grandfather 
say that the savages was high for fish,” and the old man added, 
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without intendingsto pun, “ Yes, yes, them Delawares wa, 


amazen clamorous people.’”* | 
Upon the introduction of these wands, I was at a loss to 
imagine to what desperate purpose they were to be applied, | 
and apprehended a musical festival, or an Indian war-dance_ 
But the active hands, and thirsty throats of my companions, 
soon enlightened my urban ignorance. ‘These were Spoons, 
veritable tea-spoons—spoons wherewith to sip our chocolate, 
And rapidly were they thrust into that steaming pot, ladling 
up and bringing back the dripping nectar of its contents. This 


was an interesting spectacle to contemplate. In sooth, it was 


expressly ante-diluvian. Forcibly was I reminded of that an. 
cient and sententious maxim, “ fingers was made before forks ;” 
and of that other pleasant household phrase, “make a long 
arm and help yourself.” 
“Can't you make chocolate without having it so devilish 
hot, boys ?” | 
‘The fire was made of split wood, sir; that’s the reason.” 


The explanation was perfectly satisfactory. Isoon became _ 
expert in the handling of my instrument, and the constantly 


going and returning vehicles soon exhausted the receiver. 
Supper was done. So is this instructive chapter. 


~~ 


* Vide the N. Y. Hist. Soc. Lib., Vander Donk’s MS.—Heckewelder, 


do.—Mitchell’s Conchology of Matowacs.—Silas Wood’s History of Jeru- 
salem, S. p. 254, 
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CHAPTER III. 
A SHARK S DOR ¥x 


«Wet, gentlemen,” said Locus, in reply toa unanimous 
call for a story—the relics of supper having been removed, all 
to the big stone medicine jug,—* I'll go ahead, if you say so. 
Here’sthe story. It is true, upon my honor, from beginning to 
end—every word ofit. I once crossed over to Faulkner’s island, 
to fish for tavtaugs, as the north side people call black fish, 
on the reefs hard by, in the Long Island Sound. Tim Titus, 
—who died of the dropsy, down at Shinnecock point, last 
spring,—lived there then. ‘Tim was a right good fellow, only 
he drank rather too much. 

“lt was during the latter part of July; the sharks and the 
dog-fish had just begun to spoil sport. When Tim told me 
about the sharks, I resolved to go prepared to entertain these 
aquatic savages with all becoming attention and regard, if there 
should chance to be any interloping about our fishing ground. 
So we rigged out a set of extra large hooks, and shipped some 
Tope-yarn and steel chain, an axe, a couple of clubs, and an 
old harpoon, in addition to our ordinary equipments, and off 
We started. We threw out our anchor at half ebb tide, and 
took some thumping large fish ;—two of them weighed thirteen 


pounds—so you may judge. The reef where we lay, was 


about half a mile from the island, and, perhaps, a mile from 
the Connecticut shore. We floated there, very quietly, throw- 


‘Ing out and hauling in, until the breaking of my line, with a 


sudden and severe jerk, informed us that the sea attorneys 


Wwete in waiting, down stairs; and we accordingly prepared 


oy | 
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to give them aretainer. A salt pork cloak upon one of our 
magnum hooks, forthwith engaged one of the gentlemen in 
our service. We got him along side, and by dint of piercing, | 
and thrusting, and banging, we accomplished a most exciting 
and merry murder. We had business enough of the kind to 
keep us employed until near low water. By this time, the 
sharks had all cleared out, and the black fish were biting 
again; the rock began to make its appearance above the wa. 
ter, and in a little while its hard bald head was entirely dry, | 
Tim now proposed to set me out upon the rock, while he. 
rowed ashore to get the jug, which, strange to say, we had 
left at the house. I assented to this proposition; first, be- 
cause I began to feel the effects of the sun upon my tongue, | 
and needed something to take, by way of medicine ; and se- | 
condly, because the rock was a favorite spot for a rod and 
reel, and famous for luck; so I took my traps, and a box of 
bait, and jumped upon my new station. ‘Tim made for the 
island. 

Not many men would willingly have been left upon a little | 
barren reef, that was covered by every flow of the tide, in the 
midst of a waste of waters, at such a distance from the shore, | 
even with an assurance from a companion more to be depended 
upon, than mine, to return immediately, and lie by to take him 


off. But some how or other, the excitement of my sport was 


so high, and the romance of the situation was so delightful, | 
that I thought of nothing else but the prosecution of my fun, 
and the contemplation of the novelty and beauty of the scene. 
It was a mild pleasant afternoon in harvest time. The sky 
was clear and pure. The deep blue sound, heaving all around 
me, was studded with craft of all descriptions and dimen- 
sions, from the dipping sail boat, to the rolling merchantman, 
sinking and rising like sea-birds sporting with their white 
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eines in the surge. ‘The grain and grass, on the neighbor- 
ing farms, were gold and green, and gracefully they bent obei- 
gance toa gentle breathing southwester. Farther off, the high 
upland, and the distant coast gave a dim relief to the promi- 
nent features of the landscape, and seemed the rich but dusky 
frame of a brilliant fairy picture. ‘Then, how still it was! not 
2 sound could be heard, except the occasional rustling of my 
own motion, and the waiter beating against the sides, or gur- 
gling in the fissures of the rock, or except now and then the. 
ery of a solitary saucy gull, who would come out of his way 


in the firmamemt, to see what | was doing without a boat, all 


alone, in the middle of the sound ; and who would hover, and 
ery, and chatter, and make two or three circling swoops and 
dashes at me, and then, after having satisfied his curiosity, 
glide away in search of some other fool to scream at. 

I soon became half indolent, and quite indifferent about fish- 
ing; so I stretched myself out, at full length, upon the rock, 
and gave myself up to the luxury of looking, and thinking. 
The divine exercise soon put me fast asleep. I dreamed 
away a couple of hours, and longer might have dreamed, but 
for a tired fish-hawk, who chose to make my head his resting 
place, and who waked and started me to my feet. 

“Where is Tim Titus?” I muttered to myself, as I strained 
my eyes over the now darkened water. But none was near 
me, to answer that interesting question, and nothing was to be 
seen of either Tim or his boat. ‘‘ He should have been here 
long ere this,” thought I, “and he promised faithfully not to 
Stay long—could he have forgotten? or has he paid too much 
devotion to the jug 2?” 

I began to feel uneasy, for the tide was rising fast, and soon 
would cover the top of the rock, and high water mark was at 
least a foot above my head. I buttoned up my coat, for either 
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the coming coolness of the evening, or else my growing ap, 
prehensions, had set me trembling and chattering most pain. 
fully. I braced my nerves, and set my teeth, and tried to | 
hum “ begone dull care,” keeping time with my fists upon my 
thighs. But what music! what melancholy merriment! | 
started and shuddered at the doleful sound of my own Voice, 
I am not naturally a coward, but I should hke to know the 
man who would not, in such a situation, be alarmed. It is 
a cruel death to die, to be merely drowned, and to go through 
the ordinary common places of suffocation, but to see your 
death gradually rising to your eyes, to feel the water mount. 
ing, inch by inch, upon your shivering sides, and to anticipate 
the certainly coming, choking struggle for your last breath, 
when, with the gurgling sound of an overflowing brook taking 
a new direction, the cold brine pours into mouth, ears, and 
nostrils, usurping the seat and avenues of health and life, and, 
with gradual flow, stifling—smotherine—suflocating !—It were 
better to die a thousand common deaths. 

This is one of the instances, in which, it must be admitted, 
salt water is not a pleasant subject of contemplation. How- 
ever, the rock was not yet covered, and hope, blessed hope, 
stuck faithfully by me. ‘To beguile, if possible, the weary 
time, I put on a bait, and threw out fora fish. I was sooner 
successful than I could have wished to be, for hardly had my 
line struck the water, before the hook was swallowed, ant 
my rod was bent with the dead hard pull of a twelve foot 
shark. I let it run about fifty yards, and then reeled up. 
He appeared not at all alarmed, and I could scarcely feel him 
bear upon my fine hair line. He followed the pull gently, 
and unresisting, came up to the rock, laid his nose upon its 
side, and looked up into my face, not as if utterly uncom 
cerned, but with a sort of quizzical impudence, as though he 
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perfectly understood the precarious nature of my situation 
The conduct of my captive renewed and increased my alarm. 
And well it might ; for the tide was now running over a cor- 
ner of the rock behind me, and a small stream rushed through 
a cleft, or fissure, by my side, and formed a puddle at my 
very feet. I broke my hook out of the monster’s mouth, and 
Jeaned upon my rod for support. 

« Where is Tim Titus ?”—I cried aloud—* Curse on the 
drunken vagabond! will he never come ?” 

My ejaculations did no good. No ‘Timothy appeared. It 
became evident, that | must prepare for drowning, or for action. 
The reef was completely covered, and the water was above the 
soles of my feet. I was not much of a swimmer, and as to ever 
reaching the Island, [ could not even hope for that. How- 
ever, there was no alternative, and I tried to encourage my- 
self, by reflecting that necessity was the mother of invention 
and that desperation will sometimes ensure success. Besides, 
too, | considered and took comfort, from the thought that I 
could wait for Tim, so long as I had a foothold, and then 
commit myself to the uncertain strength of my arms, and legs, 
for salvation. So I turned my bait box upside down, and 
mounting upon that, endeavored to comfort my spirits, and to 
be courageous, but submissive to my fate. I thought of death, 
and what it might bring ,with it, and I tried to repent of the 
multiplied iniquities of my almost wasted life; but I found 
that that was no place for a sinner to settle his accounts. 
Wretched soul! pray, I could not. 

The water had now got above my ankles, when, to my 
inexpressible joy, | saw a sloop bending down towards me, 
with the evident intention of picking me up. No man can 
imagine what were the sensations of gratitude which filled my 
bosom at that moment. 

4k 
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When she got within a hundred yards of the reef, I sung 
out to the man at the helm to luff up, and lie by, and lowey 
the boat; but to my amazement, 1 could get no reply, noy 
notice of my request. I entreated them, for the love of hea. 
ven to take me off, and I promised, I know not what rewards 
that were entirely beyond my power of bestowal. But the 
brutal wretch of a Captain, muttering something to the effect 
of “that he had’nt time to stop,” and giving me the kind and 
sensible advice to pull of my coat, and swim ashore, put 
the helm hard down, and away bore the sloop on the other 
tack. 

“ Heartless villain!”—I shrieked out, in the torture of my 


disappointment ; ‘‘ may God reward your inhumanity.” ‘The 
crew answered my prayer with a coarse, loud laugh, and the 
cook asked me through a speaking trumpet, “If I was’nt 
afraid of catching cold,’—The black rascal ! 

It was now time to strip; for my knees felt the cold tide, 
and the wind, dying away, left a heavy swell, that swayed 
and shook the box upon which J was mounted, so that I had 
occasionally to stoop, and paddle with my hands, against the 
water, in order to preserve my perpendicular. The setting 
sun sent his almost horizontal streams of fire across the dark 
waters, making them gloomy, and terrific, by the conirast of 
his amber and purple glories. 

Something glided by me in the water, and then made a 
sudden halt. I looked upon the black mass, and, as my eye 
ran along its dark outline, I saw, with horror, that it was a_ 
shark ; the identical monster, out of whose mouth I had just — 
broken my hook. He was fishing, now, for me, and was, 
evidently, only waiting for the tide to rise high enough above — 
the rock, to glut at once his hunger and revenge. As the 
water continued to mount above my knees, he seemed 10 
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more hunery, and familiar. At last, he made a des- 
perate dash, and pppronching within an oe my legs, 
turned upon his back, and opened his huge jaws for an at- 
tack. With desperate strength, I thrust the end of my rod 
violently at his mouth; and the brass head, ringing against 
his teeth, threw him back into the deep current, and I lost 
sight of him entirely. This, however, was but a momentary 
repulse ; for in the next minute, he was close behind my 
pack, and pulling at the skirts of my fustian coat, which hung 
dipping into the water. I leaned forward hastily, and en- 
deavored to extricate myself from the dangerous grasp, but 
the monsters teeth were too firmly set, and his immense 
strength nearly drew me over. So, down flew my rod, and 
off weut my jacket, devoted peace-offerings to my voracious 
visiter. 

In an instant, the waves all around me were lashed into 
froth and foam. No sooner was my poor old sporting friend 
drawn under the surface, than it was fought for by at least 
a dozen enormous combatants! ‘The battle raged upon every 
side. High, black fins rushed now here, now there, and long, 
strony tails scattered sleet and froth, and the brine was thrown 
up in jets, and eddied, and curled, and fell, and swelled, like 
a whirlpool, in Hell-gate. 

Of no long duration, however, was this fishy tourney. It 
Seemed soon to be discovered that the prize contended for, 
‘contained nothing edible but cheese and crackers, and no flesh, 
and as its mutilated fragments rose to the surface, the waves 
Subsided into their former smooth condition. Not till then 
did | experience the real terrors of my situation. As I looked 
around me, to see what had become of the robbers, I counted 
one, two, three, yes, up to twelve, successively of the largest 
sharks I ever saw, floating in a circle around me, like diver- 
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gent rays, all mathematically equi-distant from the rock, ang 
from each other; each perfectly motionless, and with his 
gloating, fiery eye fixed full and fierce upon me.  Basilisks | 
and rattle-snakes ! how the fire of their steady eyes entered into 
my heart! I was the centre of a circle, whose radii were 
sharks! I was the unsprung, or rather unchewed game, 
at which a pack of hunting sea-dogs was making a dead 
point! 

There was one old fellow, that kept within the circumfe. | 
rence of the circle. He seemed to be.a sort of captain, or 
leader of the band; or, rather, he acted as the coroner for 
the other twelve of the inquisition, that were summoned to sit 
on, and eat up my body. He glided around and about, and _ 
every now and then would stop, and touch his nose against 
some one of his comrades, and seem to consult, or to give in- 
structions as to the time and mode of operation. Occasionally, 
he would skull himself up towards me, and examine the con- 
dition of my flesh, and then again glide back, and rejoin the 
troupe, and flap his tail, and have another confabulation. ‘The 
old rascal had, no doubt, been out into the highways and bye- | 
ways, and collected this company of his friends and kin-fish, - 
and invited them to supper. I must confess, that horribly as_ 
I felt, I could not help but think of a tea party of demure old 
maids, sitting ina solemn circle, with their skinny hands in 
their laps, licking their expecting lips, while their hostess bus- 
tles about in the important functions of her preparations. With 
what an eye, have I seen such appurtenances of humanity 
survey the location and adjustment of some especial con- 
diment, which is about to be submitted to criticism, and con- 
sumption. 

My sensations began to be, now, most exquisite, indeed ; 
but I will not attempt to describe them. I was neither hot no 
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htened nor composed ; but I had a combination of all 
feelings, and emotions. The present, past, future, 
arth, my father and mother, a little girl [ knew once, 
arks, were all confusedly mixed up together, and 
my crazy brain almost to bursting. I cried, and 
and shouted, and screamed for Tim Titus. In a fit 
wise madness, I opened my broad-bladed fishing 
| waved it around my head, with an air of defiance. 
ide continued to rise, my extravagance of madness 
 Atone time, I became persuaded that my tide- 
were reasonable beings, who might be talked into 
and humanity, if a body could only hit upon the right 
ae bowed, and gesticulated, and threw out my haads, 
d to them, as friends, and brothers, members of my 
ousins, uncles, aunts, people waiting to have their 
—I scolded them as my servants; I abused them 
implored them as jurymen sitting on the question 
; I congratulated, and flattered them as my comrades 
ie glorious enterprize ; | sung and ranted to them, 
‘actor in a play-house, and now as an elder ata 
ing ; in one moment, roaring 


| this cold flinty rock I will lay down my head,”— 


next, giving out to my attentive hearers for singing, 
of Dr. Watts so admirably appropriated to the 


“On slippery rocks, I see them stand, 
While fiery billows roll below.” 


ean time, the water had got well up towards my 
and while I was shaking and vibrating upon my 
othold, I felt the cold nose of the captain of the 
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band, snubbing against my side. Desperately, and withoy, 
a definite object, | struck my knife at one of his eyes, and by 


some singular fortune, cut it out clean from the sbekoul 
The shark darted back, and halted. In an instant hope anq_ 
and reason came to my relief; and it occurred to me, that | 


if I could only blind the monster, I might yet escape. Ac. 
cordingly, I stood ready for the next attack. The loss of ay 


eye did not seem to affect him much, for, after shaking | 


his head, once or twice, he came up to me again, and when 
he was about half an inch off, turned upon his back. This 
was the critical moment. With a most unaccountable pre. 
sence of mind, I laid hold of his nose with my left hand, 
and with my right, I scooped out his remaining organ of vision, 
He opened his big mouth, and champed his long teeth at me, 
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in despair. But it was all over with him. I raised my right | 


foot and gave him a hard shove, and he glided off into deep 
water, and went to the bottom. | 

Well, gentlemen, I suppose you'll think it a hard story, but 
it is none the less a fact, that I served every remaining one 


of those nineteen sharks in the same fashion. They all came | 


up to me, one by one, regularly, and in order ; and I scooped 


their eyes out, and gave them a shove, and they went off into | 


deep water, just like so many lambs. By the time I had 
scooped out and blinded a couple of dozen of them, they be- 
gan to seem so scarce, that I thonght I would swim for the 
island, and fight the rest for fun, on the way; but just then, 
Tim Titus hove in sight, and it had got to be almost dark, and 
I concluded to get aboard, and rest myself.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

infernal lie !” growled Daniel. 

my doubts ;” suggested the somnolent Peter Pro- 
| the solemnity of a man who knows his situa- 


y puts me in mind,” said Venus dapdot: ** about 

rd tell on Ebenezer Smith, at the time he went 
north pole on a walen’ voyage.” 

< out for a screamer,” laughed out Raynor Rock, 
pipe. ‘Stand by, Mr. Cypress, to let the sheet 
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any thing uncommon about that yarn, Venus 2” 

non! well, I expect it’s putty smart and oncom- ~ 

in to go to sea with a bear, all alone, on a bare 
ao Smith’s woman used to say she couldn’t 
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t as well as Zoph can, but I’ve no jections to 
,no how. So, here goes—that’s great brandy, 
’ There was a gurgling sound of “ something- 
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“Well, they was down into Baffin’s Bay, or some other 9 
them cold Norwegen bays at the North, where the raiy 
freezes as it comes down, and stands up in the air, on wintey 
mornens, like great mountens 0’ ice, allin streaks. Well, the 
schooner was layen at anchor, and all the hands was out into 
the small boats, looken for wales ;—all except the capting, 
who said he wan’t very well that day. Well, he was walkey 
up and down, on deck, smoken and thinken, I expect, mostly, 
when all on asudden he reckoned he see one o’ them big 
white bears—polar bears, you know—big as thunder—with 
long teeth. He reckoned he see one on ’em sclumpen along 
on a great cake o’ ice, they lay on the !eeward side of the bay, 
up again the bank. ‘The old cap. wanted to kill one o’ them 
varmints most wonderful, but he never lucked to get a chance, 

~ Now tho’, he thought, the time had come for him to walk in- 
to one on ’em at least, and fix his mutton for him right. So 
he run forrad and lay hold onto a small skiff, that was layen 
near the forc’stal, and run her out, and launched her. ‘Then 
he tuk a drink, and—here’s luck—and put in a stiff load of 
powder, a couple of balls, and jumped in, and pulled away for 
the ice. 

“Tt wa’n’t long fore he got ’cross the bay, for it was a 
natrer piece o’ water—not more than haaf a mile wide—and 
then he got out on to the ice. It was a smart and large 
cake, and the bear was ’way down to the tother end on’t, by 
the edge o’ the water. So, he walked first strut along, and 
then when he got putty cloast he walked ’round catecorned- 
like—like’s if he was driven for a plain plover—so that the — 
bear wouldn’t think he was comin arter him, and he dragged — 
himself along on his hands and knees low down, mostly. 
Well, the bear did’nt seem to mind him none, and he got up 
within bout fifty yards on him, and then he looked so savage 
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g,—the bear dial —that the captin stopped, and rested 
au his knees, and put up his gun, and he was a goin to shoot. 
oS just then the bear turned round and snuffed up the cap- 
| pa as one of Lif’s hounds snuffs up an old buck, Mr. 
Cypress, ,—and begun to walk towards him, slowly like. He 
come along, the captin said, clump, clump, very slow, and 
made the ice bend and crack agin under him, so that the 
water come up and putty much kivered it all over. Well, 
there the captin was all the time squat on his knees, with 
: his gun pinted, waiten for the varment to come up, and his 
knees and legs was most mighty cold by means of the water, 
_ that the bear riz on the ice as I was mentionen. At last the 
bear seemed to make up his mind to see how the captin 
would taste, and so he left off walken slow, and started off on 
a smart and swift trot, right towards the old man, with his 
mouth wide open, roaren, and his tail sticken out stiff. The 
-eaptin kept still, looken out all the time putty sharp, I should. 
say, till the beast got within about ten yards on him, and then 
he let him have it. He aimed right at the fleshy part of his 
a heart, but the bear dodged at the flash, and rared up, and the 
balls went into his two hind legs, jist by the jynt, one into 
1, and broke the thigh bones smack off, so that he went 
>. right down aft,on the ice, thump, on his hind quarters, 
with nothen standen but his fore legs and his head ris up, a 
growlen at the captin. When the old man see him down, 
and tryen to slide along the ice to get his revenge, likely, 
inks he to himself, thinks he, I might as well get up and 


4 go and cut that ere creter’s throat. So he tuk out his knife 
and opened it. But when he started to get up, he found to 
his | extonishment, that he was fruz fast to the ice. Don't 
laugh ; is a fact; there an’t no doubt. The water, you 
see, had been ind him, a smart and long while, whilst he 
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was waiten for the bear, and it’s wonderful cold in them ro, 
gions, as I was sayen, and you'll freeze in a minit if you don, 
keep moven about smartly. So the captin he strained firy 
one leg, and then he strained tother, but he couldn’t moyg 
’em none. They was both fruz fast into the ice, about an inch 
anda half deep, from knee to toe, tight as a Jarsey eyste 
perryauger on a mud flat at low water. So he laid down his i 
gun, and looked at the bear, and doubled up his fists. ‘Come 
on, you bloody varmint,’ says the old man, as the bear swal. 
loped along on his hinder eend, comen at him. He kept get 
ten weaker, tho’, and comen slower and slower all the time, gq 
that, at last, be didn’t seem to move none; and directly, whey 
he’d got so near that the captin could jest give him a dig in 
the nose by reachen forrard putty smart and far, the captiy 
see that the beast was fruz fast too, nor he couldn’t move a 
step further forrard no ways, ‘Then the captin burst out a 
laughen, and clapped his hands down on to his thighs, and 
roared. ‘The bear seemed to be most onmighty mad at the 
old man’s fun, and set up sucha growlen that what should 
come to pass, but the ice .cracks, and breaks all around the 
eaptin and the bear, down to the water’s edge, and the wind 
jist then a shiften, and comen off shore, away they floated on 
a cake of ice about ten by six, off to sea, without the darned 
a biscuit, or a quart o’ liquor to stand ’em on the cruise! 
There they sot, the bear and the captin, jest so near that 
when they both reached forrads, they could jest about touch 
noses, and nother one not able to move any part on him, only 
excepten his upper part and fore paws.” 
« By jolly! that was rather a critical predicament, Venus, 
cried Ned, buttoning his coat. ‘I should have thought thal 
the captain’s nose and ears and hands would have been frozet 
too.” | 
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rm in the upper parts, by bein so cloast to him, 
. hard and hot on the old man whenever he 
t him. Them polar bears is wonderful hardy ani- 
has a monstrous deal o’ heat in ’em, by means of 
ble to stand such cold climates, I expect. And 
ptin knowed this, and whenever he felt chilly, he 
ramrod, and stirred up the old rascal, and made 
d squeal, and then the hot breath would come 
all over the captin, and made the air quite moderut 


go on, Venus. ‘Take another born first 

ere a’nt much more on’t. Off they went to sea, 
nes the wind druv ’em nothe, and then agin it druv 
but they went southe mostly ; and so it went on, 
were out about three weeks. So at last one after- 
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Vent s, stop; tell usin the name of wonder, how did 
contrive to support life all this time 2” 
ir, to be sure, it was a hard kind o’ life to support, 
man will get used to almost” | 
»; what did he eat? what did he feed on?” 
—I’d liked to’ve skipped that ere——Why sir, I’ve 
ent accounts as to that. Uncle Obe Verity told 
: oned the captin cut off one of the bear’s paws, 
y stretched out asleep, one day, with his jack- 
cked that for fodder, and they say there’s a smart 
urishment in a white bear’s foot. Butif I may be 
pend my ’pinion, I should say my old man’s ac- 
1e rightest, and that’s—what’s as follows. You see 
c been out three days abouts, they begun to grow 
gry, and then they got friendly, for misery loves com- 
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pany, you know; and the captin said the bear looked at hin 
several times, véry sorrowful, as much as to say, ‘ Captiy 

_ what the devil shall we do?’ Well one day they was sitten, 
looken at each other, with the tears ready to burst out 0’ they 
eyes, when all of a hurry, something come floppen up out 0’ the 
water onto the ice. The captin looked and see it was a seal, 
The bear’s eyes kindled up as he looked at it, and then, 
the captin said he giv him a wink to keep still. So there 
they sot, still as starch, till the seal not thinken nothen o’ them 
no more nor if they. were dead, walked right up between ’em, 
Thenslump! went down old whitey’s nails, into the fishes flesh, 
and the captin run his jack-knife into the tender loin. The 
seal soon got his bitters, and the captin cut a big hunk off the 
tail eend, and put it behind him, out o’ the bear’s reach, and 
then he felt smart and comfortable, for he had stores enough 
for a long cruise, though the bear couldn’t say so much for 
himself. 

Well, the bear, by course, soon ran out o’ provisions, and 
had to put himself onto short allowance; and then he begun 
to show his nayturaltemper. He first stretched himself out as 
far as he could go, and tried to hook the captin’s piece o’ seal, 
but when he found he could’nt reach that, he begun to blow 
and yell. ‘Then he’d rare up and roar, and try to get him- 
self clear from the ice. But mostly he rared up and roared, 
and pounded his big paws and head upon the ice, till bye and 
bye, (jest as the captin said he expected,) the ice cracked in 
two agin, and split right through between the bear and the 
captin, and there they was on two different pieces o’ ice, the 
captin and the bear! The old man said he raaly felt sorry 
at parten company, and when the cake split and separate, he 
cut off about a haaf o’ pound o’ seal and chucked it to the 
bear. But either because it wa’nt enough for him, or else of 
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’ his feelen bad ‘at the captin’s goen, the beast 
touch it to eat it, and he laid it down, and growled 
ned over it quite pitiful. Well, off they went, one 
and tother ‘nother way, both feel’n pretty bad, I ex- 
er a while the captin got smart and cold, and felt 


they had’nt pick’d him up that arternoon.” 

. him up, Venus 2” 

a codfish craft off o’ Newfoundland, I expect. 
4 know what to make o’ him when they first see 
gen up his hat for’em. But they got out all their 
took a small swivel and a couple o’ muskets a board 
2d off—expecten it was the sea-sarpent, or an old 
. They would’nt believe it was a man, until he'd 
all about it, and then they did’nt hardly believe it 
nd they cut him out o’ the ice and tuk him aboard 
sel, and rubbed his fe. with ile o’ vitrol ; but it was 
ne afore they come to.” 

hey hurt him badly in cutting him out, Venus 2” 

, I believe not; not so bad as one might s’pose; 
2 he’d been stuck in so long, that the circulaten on 
ad kind o’ rotted the ice that was right next to him, 
they begun to cut, it crack’d off pretty smart and 
1e come out whole like a hard biled egg.” 

t ecame of the bear ?” 

ay as to that, what became o’ him. He went off 
heres, I expect. I should like to know, myself, 
ent got along , right well, for it was kind in him 
. have thie biggest haaf o’ the seal, any bees 
-How many’s woven ae ila 
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esome, and he said he raaly thought he’d a 2 gh ‘nin 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ Agtrgp !” cried Ned. ‘“ It would be difficult for any sen, 
sible person to fall asleep during a recital of such original ang _ 
thrilling interest. The Argonautic expedition, the perilous 
navigation of A‘neas, the bold adventure of the New England 
pilgrims”—. | 

“Have my doubts,” snorted Peter, interrupting Ned’s lau. 
dation, in a voice not so articulate, but that the utterance 
might have been acknowledged for the profound expression 
of the sentiments of a gentleman in the land of dreams. Pe. 
ter’s drowsiness had finally prevailed not only over his sense 
of hearing but also over his sense of imbibition. I picked up 
his cannikin, and solemnly shook my own head in place of his, 
as he pronounced the oracular judgment. ‘“ Have my doubts, 
mostly, mister, I say,” he grumbled again, and then the vet- 
eran gray battallion that stood marshalled upon his chin, erect, 
-and John of Gaunt-like, or rather like the ragged columns of 
the Giant’s Causeway, bristled up to meet the descent of his 
overhanging, ultra-Wellington nose. ‘There was a noise as 
of a muttered voice of trumpets. And then it gradually died 
away, and there was a deep, deep peace. To use Peter's 
own classical language, he was ‘‘ shut up.” 

“Asleep? Nota man, Venus,” said Oliver Paul. “If 
thee tells us such yarns as that, we won't a to sleep all night. 
But thee must not ask us to believe them.” 

“ Well, every man must believe for-himeelf! a replied Venus, 
“T expect. I admit it’s likely the captin must have stretched | 
a leetle about the length o’ time he was out, I should say. 
But it’s easy to make a mistake about the number of days im 
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es, you know; ’cause I’ve heerd say the sun 
e several days together on a stretch, sometimes, 
n down none; and then agin it’s as dark as pitch 
onth, and no moon nother. Some people reckons 
n't rise there} no how, winter mornens, on account 
darn’d cold. How is it about that Mr. Cypress ? 
ollege larnt, 1 expect.” 
Jong answer to that question, Venus. Sine Cap- 
nes returned from his penetration into the north 
/has been a vast addition to our stores of knowl- 
1e character and habits of the sun. Professor Salt- 
mtends, and proves, to my satisfaction, at the least, 
d of day is a living animal, the Behemoth of the 
But I'll tell you all about that some other, better 
;—the next time we’re stooling snipe together, i mn 
Let’s have another story, now. Zoph, can’t 
something ? What was that Venus said about 
Were there ever any mermaids about here 2” 
say—Can’t say,” answered Zoph, with a hesitating, 
sort of deliberation ; “can’t say, for my part; but 
folks tell there used to be lots on ’em.” 
sarten, no doubt ;” continued Daniel, with better 
“J know, that in th’ time o’ my gr’t gr’ndf'th’r 
be pr’tty considerabl’ plenty. Th’ old man had 
sel with a he merm’d—a merman, I sh’d say—one 


ms 


ave that, Dannel ;” cried two or three voices at 


a drink, first ;” interposed Dan's copartner in 
—who probably knew the necessity of soaking 
the same time uncorking the jug. “Here, 
id the tumbler over to Mr. Paul.” 
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“Don’t drink—don’t drink, boys,” advised the virtuoy, 
Oliver, as usual. ‘“ Well, if you will,”"—resting the jug upoy 
his knee with his right hand, and bringing its avenue of dig, 
charge into no merely suspicious juxtaposition to the tumble, 
in his left—* if you will, you will. Some pork will boil thy 
way.” 
“Tt’s goen to be a dry story, | expect, Mr. Paul. My throat 
feels ’mazen dusty a’ready.” | | 

A general drought prevailed, and the watering-pot performed 
its interesting and refreshing functions. ° 

At last, the ground being put in order, Dan prepared to sow 
the crop. So he hummed and hawed, and threw out his cud, 
and drew his sleeve across his chin, and began his work after 
this wise.—Dan, it will be perceived, is a special economist 
of vowels, and uses no more words than are precisely neces. 
sary to ‘‘express his sentiments.” 

“Why, y’ see, th’ old man was one o’ th’ first settlers that 
come down from M’sschus’tts, and he tuk a small farm on 
shears down to Fort-neck, and he’d every thing fixed accorden. 
The most of his time, hows’m’ver, he spent in the bay, clammen 
and sich like. He was putty tol’r’bl’ smart with a gun, too, 
and he was the first man that made wooden stools for 
ducks. So he was out bright and arely one morn’n—he’d 
Jaid out all night, likely—and he’d his stool sot out on th’ 
n’r-east side o’ a hassck off Wanza’s Flat ;—(the place tuk its 
name from gr’t gr’ndfth’r ;)—th’ wind bein from th’ so’-west 
princip’ly ; and he lay in his skiff in the hassck, putty well 
hid, for’t was in th’ fall o’ th’ year, and the sedge was smart 
and high. Well, jest arter day ’d fairly broke, and the faawl. 
begun to stir, he reckoned he heer’d a kind o’ splasnen in the 
water, like geese pick’n and wash’n themselves. So he 
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gh the grass, softly, to see where the flock was ; 
o’ geese, he see a queer looken old feller waden 
he edge o’ th’ flat, jest by th’ channel, benden low 
a bow and arr in his hands, all fixed, ready to 
his eye upon ort erndf'th’r’s stool. ‘That feller 


xpected the fell’r was an Ingen, and there wa’n’t 
hether he was friendly or not, in them times. ‘So 
nd watched. The bow and arr kept goen on, and 
topped. ‘Then the feller what had it, ris up, and 
ng, and let slip. Slap went the arr, strut into one 
ndf’th’r’s broadbills, and stuck fast, shaken. The old 
ed as he see th’ other feller pull, and then jump and 
h’ water to pick up his game, but he said nothen. 
erm’n,—as it turned out to be,—got to th’ stool, 
smed most won’rf’ll s’prized th’ birds didn’t get up 

then he tuk up the b’rdb’ll, and pulled out his arr, 
[the stool ov’r and ov’r, and smelt it, and grinned, 
d quite uneasy to make out what ’twas. Then he 


anchors loose. ° 


but he didn’t want to git into a passion with an 
ey’re full o’ fight, and he loved pee: and be- 
want to take no dis’dvantage on “im, and he’d 
ed in th’ skiff, and th’ other feller hadn’t only a 
and the old man hoped he’d clear out soon. It 
ows’mver, that the old man shouldn’t get int? a 
vhat’s the feller with the bow and arr do, arter 
dsmellen a smart and long spell, but pick up 


nd beyin to make tracks! Gr’t gr’ndf’th’r couldn't 


stool’s faawl,’ says the old man to himself, ifoninke 


r one, and he turned’em putty much all ov’r, and — 


ndf’th’r wa’n’t a bit skeered, and he did’n’t like | 


stool,—every one on ’em,—and sling ’em ovrs 
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stand that ere. So he sung out to him, putty loud and shar 
to lay down them stools, and he shoved the skiff out the hessck 
and then he see plain enough it was a merm’n. Then the 
old man was a little started, I expect. Hows’mver, he shoved 
right up to him, and got his old muskets ready. Well, the 
merm’n turned round, and sich another looken mortal man gy’ 
er ndf'th’r said he never did see. He'd big bushy hair all oy, 
im, and big whiskers, and his eyes was green and small’s 
mushrat’s, and where the flesh was, he was ruther scaly-like. 
He hadn’t stitch clothes ont’ ’m, but the water was up to's 
waist, and kivered ’im up so that grt er’ndfth’r couldn't see 
the biggist part on ’im. Soon’s the old man got done jawen, 
the merm’n he begun to talk out the darndest talk you ever 
heerd. I disremember *xactly, but I b’lieve "twas somethiy 
like ‘norgus porgus carry-Yorkus,’ and all sich stuff. Ephr’m 
Salem, the schoolmaster, used to reckon ’twas Lating, and 
meant somethin ’bout takin load o’ porgees down to York; 
other some said ’twas Dutch; but I can’t say. Well, the old 
man let him talk his talk out, and then he tuk his turn. Says 
the old man says he, ‘it ant respect’ble, ’tant honest, mister 
merm’n, to hook other people’s property. Them’s my stool, 
says he. ‘ Ye lie, says the merm’n »—Speakin so gr’t er’nd- 
fth’r could hear ’im plain enough when he cum to the Benes —_ 
‘ye lie,’ says he, ‘I jest now shot ’em.’ 
“*Shot ’em, you b.....,’ says the old man, gittin mad; 
‘shot ’°em? them’s wooden stools what I made myself and am 
chored ’em here last night.’ 
“<< 'lhat’s *nother,’ says the merm’n; ‘ ye blackguard, they’ 
only dead ducks spetrerfried and turned into white oak. 1’m 
seen ’em here, and knowed they was cotched fast into the ed 


grass, a smart and long while; good mornen, my old cock, ! 
must be goen.’ 
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or, by golly, I’ll put a charge o’ shot into ye.’ 

, away, my man,’ says the merm’n sneerin-like, and 
to clear out. So, the old man, sein his stool 
n that ere way, cotched up one o’ his guns, and, 
he let split right into the merm’n’s back, and marked 
is shoulders down, thick as mustard- seed, with 
ounces of No. 3,—what the old man put in for 
ght afore. The old thief was putty well riddled, I 
pred up out th’ water "bout a yard high, and 
it’s if he was killed. But he wa’n’t tho’, for arter 
back a little while, he turned round, aia says he 
pose you’ve done it, don’t you?’ quite sharp and 
wanted a little lead into me for ballast ; what’s the 
re?” : : 
lown them ere stool,’ says the old man, ‘ lay down 
stool.’ I wont,’ says the merm’n. ‘If ye don’t,’ 
*ndfth’r, ‘1’ll give ye t’other gun, and that’s loaded 
» B; may be ye wont like that quite so well, 


way and be d 
it to him, sure enough. ‘This time he planted it 


‘he merm’n hollored, and yawked, and swore, 
and he let the stool drop, and he seemed to be 
blinded and done up, and gr’t gr’ndf ’th’r thought 
ke for. Hows’m’ver he thought it was best to 
e ready in case 0’ the merm’n’s gittin well, and 
im gen. But just as he tuk up his horn to prime, 
div and vanished. ‘ What’s the how, now” says 
, and he got up onto the gunnels o’ the boat, to 
peels: ; and he stood there teteren on a larboard 


em stool down,’ says grt gr’ndfth’r, ‘lay them 


—d,’ says the merm’n, and the 


face and eyes, and the blood run out all white 
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and starboard straddle, looken out putty sharp, for he reck, 
oned there was somethin comin. ‘There wa’n’t no mistake 
‘bout that, for t’rights the old man felt the skiff shaken unde, 
im, and he see right off that the merm’n was down below, 
tryen t'upset ’im, and git ’im int’ the water. That ruther 
started the old man, for he knowed if he once got int’ th’ water, 


} 
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he’d stand no kind o’ chance with a merm’n, which is jest the — 


same as an otter, xcept the sense, youknow. So he jumped 
down to his oars, to pull for the hassck. That wouldn’t an. 
swer much, tho,’ for th’ oars hadn’t touched water, ’fore the 
merm’n broke ’em smack off, and the old man had to pull the 


sprit out the sail, andtake to shoven. ‘The moment he struck — 


bottom, he heerd a kind o’ grunten laugh under th’ skiff, and 
somebody drew the sprit down, deep int’ th’ mud, so that th’ 
old man couldn’t pull it out ; at the same time th’ merm’n tilted 
th’ skiff over smart and far, so that her keel was most out o’ 
water, and th’ old man was taken strut off both ’s feet, and 
highsted up int’ th’ air, high and dry, holden onto the eend o’ 
th’ sprit; and the skiff shot away, and left ‘im, twenty yards 
off, or twenty-five I sh’d say, mostly. The sprit was putty 
stiff, I expect, tho’ it bent smartly; but gr’t gr’ndf’th’r hung 
on’t, like death to a dead nigger, his feet bein bout three foot 
from the water’s edge when he held up his knees.” 

“Dan,” said I, (taking advantage of a moment’s pause, 
during which he experienced imbibition,) was the old gentle- 
man on your father’s or your mother’s side ?” 

“Have my doubts he don’t know nuther,”—again muttered 
the sleeping skeptic, whose tympanum readily acknowledged 
the interruption of a voice foreign to the story,— but his 
father was a smart man, and I knowed him.” 

‘“‘ Gravius anhelata! Good night, Peter.” 
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ypress,” said Dan, with a face full of sincere 
would I tell you any thing I did not believe 2” 
yn, never; no, no; go on, go on. [I only asked 


99 


ynt? th’ top th’ sprit, not taken much comfort, I 
hen, up, by course, pops the merm’n, and begins 


e kept wishen some boat would come along, and. 


that day. Meantime, tho’, he tho’t ’twas best to 
1 see he wa’n’t fraid on ’im none, so he tuk out 
yox and pipe, and struck a light, and set up 
teatease. Well, there he hung and smoked, putty 
three hours, till he got consid’r’ble tired, I sh’d 
merm’n looked ’s good ’s new, only ’xcepten the 
face, which was all thick together like th’ holes in 
s, where the fiddlers come out on. ‘ Wont you 
sir?’ says the merm’n, arter a while, to gr’t gr’nd- 
p’lite ; ‘I sh’d be quite happy to shake hands wi’ 
e it up.’ 

df th’r wouldn’t say a word. 

ye answer, d—n ye?’ says the cunnen devil, 
and he walks up to the sprit, and lays hold, and 
jist as ye’d shake a young pear-tree. ‘ Drop 
ays he, shaken ’er all his might. 

th’ old man made up his mind he’d got to come; 
is chance, and gives a spring, and jumps, so 
Y merm’n’s shoulder, and from that he jumps 


nere .Was [?—Yes—yes—Well, there th’ old 


md, and he ’xpected there must be somebody or. 
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agin, along stretch, towards the hassck, where the wate 
was shallerer. 

“The merm’n was arter ’im strut, and cotched ’im up jy 
no time, and then they clinched. That ere fight I sh'ld lik 
to seen, may be I don’t think. It was hip and thigh, and togg 
up for the best, for putty much an hour ’bouts ; sometimes the 
merm’n bein’ ahead, and sometimes gr’t gr’ndf'th’r, dependey 
mostly on th’ depth th’ water ; for when th’ old man could 
keep’s ground in shaller water, he could lick the merm’n tg 
thunder; but the merm’n was leetle the activest in dee 
water. Well, it couldn't be ’xpected but what they sh’'ld both! 
get prtty smart and tired, and I reckon they was both willen 
to ’cknowledge beat. Th’ old man was jist goen to, whey 
the merm’n sings out, ‘ Mister, let’s stop and rest.’ 

«¢Done, says grt gr’ndf’th’r, glad enough ; and they stop. 
ped short, and went to th’? hassck, and sot down on the sedge 
erass, both breathen like a porpus. 

“ Arter they’d sot there a little while, and got breath, tly 
old man sung out he was ready, but the merm’n said he wa'n't, 
and he reck’n’d he felt putty smart and bad. So th’ old man 
thought ’twould be a good time to go arter’s skiff. ‘ You 
ought n’t t’'ve shoved my boat away, any how,’ says he; 
‘how shall I get back ? hum t’-night?’ 

« ¢'That’s true,’ said the merm’n, quite reason’bl’ ; cif yil 
promise to come right back, and finish this ere fight, I'll le 
ye go and swim arter it. 

« «J will? says th’ old man, ‘honor bright ;’ and off he 
swum. When he got off ’bout two rod, he looked back # 
th’? merm’n, and he thought he seemed to be ’mazen pale and 
sick. ‘Make haste back,’ sings out the merm’n. ‘ Ay, ays 
says th’ old man, and he struck away. 


The tide had drifted th’ skiff a smart ways off, and she la 
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down t’ th’ beach, on a bar; and ’twas quite a 
the old man could get to the hassck. But when 
Shere wa’nt a hair of a merm’n to b’ seen, only in 
vhere he’d sot there was a big heap o’ white 
stingen quarll. Gr’t grndf'th’r kicked it over 
and it made a thin squeak, like a swaller high 
, and he reckoned it giv’ ’im a kind o’ lect’ral 
he sot to work and picked up his stools, which 
‘ed putty much all over the bay, and he cleared out 
‘hat’s the last he seen o’ that merm’n.” 
, surely. Walloped him into nothen, I expect ;” 
_ «T give in arter that, Dannel.” } 

my doubts, agen!” sung out Peter, waking up from 
where his universally incredulous judgment had 
me time past taking unquiet and sonorous repose. 
doubts, mister, | say.” 


’m satistied that the story is true. What object 
man have had in telling a lie? Besides, every 
that mermaids were plenty here once. Wasn’t 
‘s wife a mermaid? Didn't I see one myself, 
ek-house brook, when I was trouting?” 

likely ;” quoth Oliver. “ Tell us about that 
len was it? I never heard thee mention it be- 


é 


r I went up through the woods, and struck 
about two miles above the turnpike, and started 


drunk, old vulture-nose ;” cried Ned, authoritatively. 
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try is there, and how wantonly the brook runs, bending, anq 
winding, and coquetting with the wintergreen and cranberry 
vines, that fringe its banks ; how it is constantly changing it 
depth and strength, and color, sometimes dashing on, in q 
narrow current not more than three or four feet in width, ang 
curling darkly and swiftly around the old stumps, that are rot. 
ting by its edges, and then, at a little distance off, spreading 
free, and flowing smooth, to the breadth of twenty yards, 
while all the way it is overarched, and in some places nearly 
hidden by the intertwined hazel, and alders, and scrub oaky, 
It is just the stream that 1 should think would captivate q 
water nymph’s fancy ; it is so solitary, and quiet, and roman. 
tic. You hear no noise while you are fishing, save of your 
own splashing footsteps, or the brushed-by, crackling bushes, 
—scarcely even the rushing of the wind,—so deep and thick 
is the envelopement of the woods ; and in wading half a mile, 
and basketing thirty fish, you might think you were alone in 
the world, if you did not now and then startle a thirsty fawn, 
or a brooding wood-duck. Well, 1 was coming down through 
a broad, shallow, beautifully gravelled bottom, where the 
water was not more than half-way up to my knees, and was 
just beginning to take more stealthy steps, so as to make the 
least possible noise, (for I was approaching a favorite hole,) 
when suddenly I heard what seemed to be the voice of a 
young girl of fifteen or sixteen burst out a singing ahead of 
me, just around the next bend of the brook. 

‘“‘T was half frightened to death, for 1 thought it must be 
some poor mad creature that had escaped from her confine 
ment; and in fact I had heard that Ellen—what’s her name! 
I forget—had been rather flighty ever since young Jones left 
off paying attentions to her. However, there was no backing 
out for me, now; vestigia nulla retrorsum, in the case of 4 


i 
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press. IT was in the scrape; revocare gradum 
‘the question. So I went ahead softly, and when 
bend, I put my left eye around the bushes, and 


g upon a hemlock log that had fallen across the 
th her naked feet and legs hanging in the water. 
at, paddling, and splashing, and combing her long, 
floating hair, and singing. I was entranced, petri- 
would siny a little ballad, and then she'd stop and 
hands, and cry. ‘Then she’d laugh, and flirt about 
ir. ‘Then again she would look sorrowful, and 
though her heart would break, and sing her song 
n Presently she bent down to the stream, and be- 
earnestly to somebody. I leaned forward to take 
he stranger, and to whom do you think she was 
It was a trout, a brook trout, an old fellow that 
doubt would have weighed full three pounds. He 
ig on the top of the water, and dimpling, and 
ip about her, as though he, too, felt and acknowl- 
heavenly influence of her beauty. She bent her 
and tickled him upon his back, and under his 
ie absolutely jumped through her hands, back- 
forwards, as if in a delirium of frolic.—It was 
s that I knew she was a mermaid. ‘They were 


et. ‘There was nothing positively icthyal in 
m.—After a while she commenced singing, 
was a new tune, and most exquisitely sweet. 
pencil and wrote down the words of the song, 


y” «6 Do it,” we all cried out with earnest- 


By all the little fishes, it was a lovely sight! She 


ebbed, though not much more than a black-breast- ° 


af for memoranda, in my fishing book. Shall — 
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“Tl try,” said Ned, sighing. “I wish I could sing then, 
They ran somewhat in this way:— 


s¢ ¢ Down in the deep 
Dark holes I keep, 
And there, in-the noontide, I float and sleep; 
By the hemlock log, 
And the springing bog, 
And the arching alders I lie incog. 


The angler’s fly 
Comes dancing by, 
But never a moment it cheats my eye ; 
For the hermit trout 
Ts not such a lout 
As to be by a wading boy pulled out. 


King of the brook, 
No fisher’s hook 
Fills me with dread of the sweaty cook ; 
But here I lie, 
And laugh, as they try ; 
Shall I bite at their bait? No, no, not I. 


But when the streams, 
With moonlight beams, 
Sparkle, all silver, and starlight gleams, 
Then, then look out 
For the hermit trout ; 
For he springs and dimples the shallows about, 
_ While the tired angler dreams.’ 


“The words are not much. But O! how exquisite was 
that music ; Cypress, it was like the mellow tone of a soft 
harp |” 

“ Jewsharp,—ha-a?” accorded long John; that’s a nice 
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c. I’m told they have ’em large down to York, 

min meeten. How’st 2” | : 

‘tis so, John, they do. But let me get through with 

_ After the syren had finished her tune, she began 

th her companion again. Thinks I to myself, ‘old 
skin, I should like to have you in my basket; such ; 
d old monarch of the brook is not to be caught every : 
year, What say you for a fresh worm this morn- 
| shortened my rod, and run it behind me, and let 
all upon the water, and float down with the hook 
here the old fellow and the mermaid was disport- 
ove for the lady did not spoil his appetite. He 
my worm, and then sprung at my float, and cut. I 
k, and pulled in, and then he broke water and 
‘The mermaid saw that he was in trouble, and 
my line, broke it short off, and then took up the 
began to disengage the hook from his gills. I had 
ing my hook and my trout, besides one of Lent- 
eaders,—that cost me half a dollar,—for any woman, 
hy, however good a voice she might have. So I 
r, and came out. The moment she caught a 
me, she screamed and dropped the trout, and ran. 
ery see a deer flash through a thicket?’ She was 
instant— | 


«Gone, like the lightning, which o’er head 

Suddenly shines, and ere we’ve said 

Look ! look! how beautiful! ’tis fled.’ 

Y an irresistible impulse, I pursued. Down the 
ough the brake, we went, leaping, and stuoping, 
nd swimming, and splashing, and I, at least a 
times, stumbling and falling. It was but at in- 
the brook made its longest bends, that I could catch 
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a glimpse of the fugitive nymph, and the last time I put my 
eager eye upon her, she had stopped and was looking back 
with both her hands crossed upon her bosom, panting and ap. 
parently exhausted. But as I again broke upon her sight, shg 
started and fled. With fresh ardor I pressed on, calling t 
her, and beseeching her to stop. I pleaded, promised, threat, 
ened, and called the gods to witness that my intentions were 
honorable, and that I would goand ask her mother first, if she 
did not live too far off. In the desperation of my entreaties] 
talked a little Latin to her, that came into my head, apropos, 
and which was once used by another gentleman,* In a similay 
case of Parthian courtship ;— Parthian !—Y es. that is a correct 
word, for O! what arrows did the beauty of the flying nymph 
shoot into my soul! Telling her that she might depend upon 
my honor, and all that, 1 continued— 


‘«¢¢ At bene si noris, pigeat fugisse ; morasque 
Ipsa tuas damnes, et me retinere labores’— 


that is to say, boys, according to Bishop Heber’s translation, 


‘¢¢Tf you knew me, dear girl, I’m sure you'd not fly me ; 
Hold on half an hour, if you doubt, love, and try me.’ 
But, alas! the assurance and the prayer added fresh pinions 
to her wings. She flew, and despairingly I followed, tearing 
my hands and face with the merciless brambles that beset my 
way, until, at last, a sudden turn brought me plump up against 
the bridge upon the turnpike, in the open fields, and the met 
maid was nowhere to be seen. I got upon the railing of the 
bridge, and sat there weary, wet, and sad. I had lost my fish, 
left my rod a mile off, and been played the fool with by a mon: 
erel woman. Hook, fish, leader, heart, and mermaid, were 
all lost to me forever. ‘Give me some drink, Titinius, ot 


* Polyphem. to Gal. Ov. Met. 13, 808. 
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sh I take to be the correct English translation. I 
joly and mad to think of it even now.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


** Scythia est quo mittimur, inquam : 
1a relinquenda est :. utraque justa mora est.” 
Ovip’s Tristia, 3d El. 


x * * ¥ “% 


Symmes tell you that himself, sir?” inquired 


cy of his statement. I think I shall publish the 
1e poem fit of science. T hose discoveries con- 


s, did I ever tell you about my per to 
ire ?” 

rd you”— Lan what ?”—* Go it !”—* Now 
everal other interjectional questions and an- 
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swers broke, simultaneously, from the lips of the attentive ay. 
dience. 

“ That's a very interesting country,” simpered the tiger, 
“Won't you take a drink before you start, Mr. Locus 2” 

“Thank you, thank you, Cypress.—Well, boys—hem !”— 
and Ned got under way as follows :— 

“TJ had always from my earliest boyhood, a vehement de. 
sire to travel and see the world; and whatever other of my 
studies may have been slighted, I certainly was not neglect. 
ful of my geography and hydrography. . Books of travel, of 
any sort of respectability and authenticity, | devoured ; from _ 
Sinbad the Sailor, down to the modernest, pert, self-sufhcient 
affectations of our own expressly deputed readers of guide. 
books, and retailers of family gossip. Suill, however, | was 
unsatisfied. I longed to be an actor, not a mere looker on; a 
doer, not a reader of exploits. In this particular taste, my 
revered father chose to differ from me, by the distance of 
several continents. While I sighed for locomotion, and the 
transmutation of the precious metals into foreign novelties, the 
dearest care of that respected person was, 


‘¢¢'T” increase his store, 
And keep his only son, myself, at home.’ 


“Tf, in the glow of my imagination, I spoke of Columbia 
river, Central Africa, Chinese Tartary, Ultima Thule, or any 
other, reasonable, and desirable region for exploration, the old 
man would shake his head, and tell me that he was responsi 
ble for my future standing in society; and that he could no 
permit me to go abroad until my habits were formed. ‘ Bee 
sides, my son,’ he would add, ‘ traveiling costs money, and yout 
education is not yet complete, and exchange 1s up, and stocks 
are down, and you're rather irregular, and—and you had bet 
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Wait, therefore, [ had to, until I had finished my 
. experiences, and pocketed my alma mater’s certifi- 
my habits were formed, and that I was a youth dis- 


as Cypress would say, until the ‘ hoc tibi trado’ of 
ommencement-day was,poured into my ear, and with 

ng and appropriate ae hsiee I was consecrated an 
My passion for cosmopolitism burned, now, fiercer 
_ I petitioned, and sulked, and flattered, and fretted, 
ed earth and heaven, or tried to, 


nd Heaven,—at last,—granted what my sire denied,’ 


ae heaven to put it into the heads of the navy oe 
, to appoint my uncle, Captain Marinus Locus, Com- 
relief-squadron that was to go out to the Mediter- 
nd about a year after my graduation, the flag-ship 
SI iago dropped her anchor at the place of rendezvous 
uttery, having on board my excellent, excellent 


. “<« My uncle, 
My father’s brother; but no more like my father, 
nI to Hercules.’ 
ly old cock, liberal, free-hearted, hated trade, and 
meals, and though he was a strict disciplinarian 
he liked an adventure on shore as well as any 
led only he was sure of not being found out. He 
admirer of the morality of Lycurgus, inculcated 
pts: for the education of boys, and his darling 
that there was no such thing as abstract sin, and 
of iniquity consisted in the bad example. 
time of his waiting for the rest of the squadron, 
my father’s house, and I had frequent oppor- 
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: ‘for my learning, brains, and good behavior, and all 


the enjoyment of his conversation. It is not to_ 
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be wondered that my heart grew to him, and that I becam, 
unhappy with desire of a situation aboard his frigate. As pro, 
pitious fortune would have it, he took an equal fancy for me 
and noting the violence of my marine propensity, he intercede 
with my father, and offered to give me a birth, and a share q 
mess, during his cruise, and ered me all possible facilities | 
for seeing the country, without putting me or mine to any ey, 
pense, except for the necessary outfit. As this course of 
travel would not require much disbursement, and as my habits 
were by this time quite confirmed, the kind old gentleman wag 
persuaded to let me go. : 

«+ Well, Ned,’ said he, one morning, after breakfast, and q 
tear stood in his eye, ‘I’ve traded you off. You may go with 
your uncle. He has been begging, and hammering me, fora 
fortnight, and last night he offered me a quarter cask of Juno, 
and said he would take good care of you, and watch over your 
behavior aud so forth, and so I told him he might have you, 
There, the secret is broken.’ 4 

“So is my heart,’ said my mother, sobbing. 

“t So is his coffee-cup,’ chuckled the old gentleman, point 
ing to the fragments, which my surprise and delight had 
strewn upon the floor. 

‘«©¢Remember now, my son,’ continued the old gentleman, 
and then he read me a lecture containing the essence of all 
that Solomon ever said to Rehoboam, with the addition of 4 
digest of the more modern maxims of parental wisdom, down 
to the date of the discourse. It was a precious mixture. | 
took it with all becoming meekness, and in the agitation and 
affliction produced by the notification that I ‘soon should be 
on the boundless ocean, far, far from the tender watchfulness 
of parental kindness,’ I stuck my fingers into my mouth, and 
then applied their watery ends to my eyes ;—not anticipating 
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was unprovided with an onion. The old gen- 
got cabana finishing with an meapectm that 


3 ‘of all,’ said he, ‘be shankifal for shine born in . 
v ere you, though only a private citizen, and one 


nger on board a public ship: J¢ doesn’t cost any 

Sam pays the whole shot; and you can go to 
eersheba, and all the other cities up the Mediter- 
write your travels, and I shall not be out of pocket 
| shan’t have to advance youacent. That's what 


| thought I, a little startled, but I prudently kept 


, of the discourse,—the parting,—the sailing. — 
) sea, —whales,— water-spouts,—Cape St. Vin- 
sane,—chicken-coop, and two men overboard,— 
luel between two midshipmen,—monks of Paler- 
tna,—earthquake of Catania,—Dromio of Sy- 
pe Matapan, —Bozzaris,—Greek pirates,—Colos- 
,—Smyrna,—and so forth, I pass over. Suffice 
we finally arrived in the Levant, and cast our 
neighborhood of Cyprus.” Sh 
Cypress?” asked Venus Raynor, “ What, 
our Mr. Cypress here 2” | 
ar the island of Cyprus. Cyprus! beautiful 
glorious: majesty stood thy old Olympus. How 
thy hills came-down the odor of thy orange- 
rape-vines, mingling with the wind-borne scent 
hs, and anemonies! Land of generous wine, 
yeauty! Birthplace of Venus !”— 


Ss 
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“Hullow, Ned! hullow! what’s thee up to now ?” Crieg 
Oliver. 

“It’s a lie,” pronounced master Peter. ‘“ Venus was bor, 
at Raynor South. | knowed his father. Have my dowbtg 
it’s a lie.” | 

“'That’s what the family Bible says,” muttered the name, 
sake of the goddess, getting a little angry. 

“ Don’t bother me, you fool,’ said Ned, snappishly, ang 
putting his hand over Peter’s mouth. _ “I did nt mean this ;, 
Venus ; no, but her, the queen of beauty, the mother of loye 
Paphia,—Cytherea,—A phrodite,—emerging from old ocean’ 
wave—” 

_ &*Emersam ex undis Venerem, as Stephanus Forcatulys 
hath it, Ned,” I took the liberty of suggesting; fearing tha 
he would tire out the boys with his raptures. ‘1 thought 
was Cythera, where the zephyrs carried the foam-born god 
dess. You had better go on with the story. How far isi 
to the Lanjan Empire 2?” 

‘* Pardon, pardon, boys, for rearing up, and caracoling, in 
this irregular fashion. No, Cypress, Cyprus. Only Hesiot 
says Cythera. And you, certainly, won't put his ‘ theogony’ 
in competition with the judicious 'Tully’s ‘de natura Deorum’ 
—I will try, now, to be less episodical. But whenever | 
think of Cyprus, my bosom swells with the same feelings that 
half overwhelmed me when first I breathed the air from its 
beautiful shore ; and my heart jumps within my body just as 
my legs did upon the upper deck of the Winnipissiago, whet 
young Bob Shelley, a midshipman, for whom I kad formed : 
the fondest friendship, was relieved from his watch, and came 
up where I was listlessly lounging. 

‘© * We'll go ashore to-night, Bob,’ said I, rubbing my hands 
between my knees, ‘and taste some Cyprian—’ 


“ 


| 
: 


j 
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yr wine nor women,’ interrupted Bob, despond- 
old man has given orders that not a soul quit 
All shore-boats are to be prohihited from ap- 
rithin thirty yards.’ : 
the d d old tyrant! what’s in the wind’ now ?” 
t say ;—should’nt be surprised if we were off to 
‘of Africa before morning : you now his way.’ 
' |, well; I’ll go ashore ;—yes,’ said I, at that.mo- 
ing the eye of a Greek fisherman who was sculling 
ge of the tabooed distance, and who seemed to 
| our conversation and wishes; ‘1’Jl be cursed if I 
shore. Dare you go along? When is your next 
an’t you steal two or three hours.’ 


observed now. It will soon be dark.’ 

b spoke, we observed the skiff of the fisherman 
towards the ship, and her minute figure was 
er the shade of: our giant stem. ‘The tongue is 
maker of assignations. My eyes met those of 
once more, and we had a perfect understanding 
bject of our wished-for visit to the shore. 

came, and we found our wily Cypriot under the 


nitory, that jutted out towards the ship, and 
to welcome our approach by the louder swel- 
of various music, and happy-hearted laughter. 
-that night !—I cannot tell the incidents of that 
No—never—never. We got back safely, how- 
od fortune would have it, undiscovered, aad 
Not having been found out, I went to my ham- 
let conscience, as indeed, with such a conso- 


hat had happened, I was bound to do, aboard 


I—may. But we must wait until night; we 


_ and we were soon at a miniature little city, built 
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the commodore’s ship. The next morning, however, changeg 
the face of affairs; the non-intercourse regulation was re, 
pealed, and free trade and sailors’ rights let. the crew ashore 
and a dark-browed Frank, the keeper of the cassino, wher, 
we danced the night before, aboard. ‘The old man was jy 
his cabin. Bob ran up into the main-top, and I turned into 
my nest. Bob was on the sick-list at hisnext watch. I my, 
self was exceedingly disposed to be under the weather, ang 
out of the way of recognition, and identification by the sorrow, 
ful host of ‘ the three spears.’ But the next morning the ship 
stood away for the opposite coast of Africa, and we happily ' 
recovered. I got well just in time to see the devil in the old 
man’s eyes, as I walked up towards him, in obedience to his 
summons. 

“ « Sick! nephew, ha?’ he began, half frowning, half sneer. 
ing. I felt sick at heart, indeed. But when he asked me 
what had made me sick, and I replied that I attributed it to 
eating too many Cyprian oranges, he shut his eyes half up, 
and glimmering at me, sidewise, he turned slowly upon his 
heel, rapped the rattan in his hand hard upon his leg, and 
walked away. I saw it was all over. 

“ About six bells A. M., the onieers, with myself, were all 
called aft. 

“Gentlemen,” said the old man, looking black and digni. 
fied as an incipient thunder-squall, ‘I regret that any individ: 
ual under my command should disgrace the national flag, by 
riot, and violence in a foreign port; but much more do I re 
gret that any officer of the Winnipissiago should so far forget 
his duty to his country, and his commander, as to break the 
order of the day.’ Then he ripped out a few appropriate 
juramenta-juramentorum—that is, whoppers, boys. After let 
ting off steam, he went ahead again. 
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10 | friend, Kapitanos Antistratikos, the American 
Famagusta, and - keeper of a highly respectable 
informs me that two persons from the Winni- 
—but no matter; that will be for charges and 
ons. Here; who’—pulling a handkerchief out of 
‘owns this piece of documentary evidence? Mr. 
Il you do me the favor to read the name of the 
rietor 2’ 

th what a savage snecr ‘the: old man put the ques- 
ailed and trembled. I knew that Bob had lost his 
ief in the scuffle, and faint, very faint was the hope 
igenuity could excuse us. As to the offence itself, 
jothing, in reality, in the old man’s judgment, com- 
the sin of our leaving our tracks behind us, so that _ 
» of being detected. : 
- sir, said Bob, touching his hat. He knew — 
ras no humbugging the old: man. ‘ The document 


gh. A court-martial will no doubt give due honor 
flicer-like conduct. Consider yourself arrested —~ 
gentlemen. Pipe devon! 
ocus,’—and the old man bowed to me with an in- 
eased suaviter in modo,—‘ your tongue need not 
you were Mr. Shelley’s companion. Your but- 
has saved that member the trouble. You will 
at the first land we make. That ought in my ee 
the rule in Shelley's case. So much for — ee 
romised your father to take good care of you; 
my word, for I shall shortly leave you in Grand 
: you, sir, do you laugh ae si no pun. [| 
un in my life.’ : 
ok 
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“¢Ts our friendship, then, sir, said I, ‘forever annihj, 


lated 2’ ; 

“ «Exactly, nephew. It ends at the mouth of the Nile, 
where we shall shortly drop both you and our anchor. I hayg 
only one word of advice to give you; it is, look out fo 
the crocodiles, and don’t eat too many oranges. Good mom, 


ing.” 


‘T could have burst into tears, but Bob came running up to | 
me, and grasping my hand, cried, ‘ Bear itlikea man. They’] 


cashier me, and I’ll get permission to quitthe ship with you, 


we'll travel together and seek our fortunes.’ Generous 


fellow! . 

‘Bob was correct in his anticipations; he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be cashiered. His petition to the old 
man to be allowed to accompany me was readily granted, 
and about dusk, that evening, we were-landed on the coast 
of Africa, near the western mouth of the Nile, a few miles 
from Rosetta, and about eighty miles north-west from Grand 
Cairo. We slept that night at the hovel of a Jew, and early 


in the morning started upon our journey. We had nothing 


to encumber us but the clothes upon our backs, our fowling- 
pieces, and Bob’s favorite fiddle. The last article we brought 
along, as the means ofearning our livelihood until we could 
get into some regular employment. Our pistols and dirks we 
had of course secured, together with a few pieces of gold. 
With these appointments we started for the great city of the 
Nile. 


“Not being much used to walking, we progressed only 


thirty miles the first day, and at the setting of the sun, rested 
under a sycamore tree, to dispose of our frugal meal of dates. 
Our repast was here suddenly interrupted by the appearance 


of three marauding Bedouins, who dashed in upon us on thelf 
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abs, cutting and slashing at us with their spark- 
ers. We very coolly cut two of them down in a 
the first shot from our pistols. ‘The:third fellow 
horse and dashed his rowels into his bloody flanks. 
save him, each, the other barrel, and tumbled him off, 
bullet in the elbow of his sword arm, and the other 
jallof his back. We then helped ourselves to a few 
; s0us articles, that could have been of no further ser- 
ie m, and buried their bodies in the sand. After this 
ic 0 further interruption until we arrived at Cairo, 
e reached, on the second following night. 

ppearance here did not excite any very especial 
There were people of all colors, and countries, and 
,and habits, crowding along the narrow, dirty streets, 

their business or their pleasures. The dogs seemed 
st numerous and important part of the population, 
little trouble from any of the rest of the inhabi- 
) having sought out a caravansary, or boarding- 
sallied out and commenced our vocation of street- 
_It was the most taking and profitable occupation 
ald have chosen. I led the air, and Bob warbled 
jpanying the melody with his cremona. ‘ Cease 
s,” ‘Begone dull care,’ ‘Ye sons of freedom, 
en,’ and several others of the most distinguished 
ces of profane music we absolutely coined into 
airoites were delighted with the novelty of 
ent, and we became most decided favorites. 
% Mamelukes, Jews, and Syrian Christians, voted 
ited us to tieir entertainments, and vied with 
in their unbounded hospitality. 

Peter, Cypress. Dan, take this tumbler. ~ 
S, to be brief, in the course of three months we 
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made money enough to buy fifty camels, one hundred Guing 
slaves, a few Mograbian dancing-girls, and a goodly quantity 
of cotton, coffee, and other merchandize of the country, ang 
joining another caravan, off we started across the desert, t 
the seaport of Suez, at the north end of the Red Sea. By 
the by, what a pity it is that the Egyptians do not cut a cana]’ 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. It is a dead leve| 
all the way ;—not a lock necessary. Bob and I sent in pro. 
posals to the governor, to construct one within two years; 
but his higness shook his head, and said that if Allah hag 
intended that there should be a°water-communication from 
Suez to the Levant, he would have made it himself. But of 
that in another place. I intend to apply to our legislature 
for an act of incorporation for a railroad. Keep it quiet, boys, 
Say nothing. 
“Our arrival at Suez created no little excitement. Our 
fame had preceded us across the desert, and the swarthy dis- 
ciples of the Prophet of the east, grinned upon us, and fed us 
and felt us, just as would the very Christian populace of New 
York grin at, and feed, and feel King Blackhawk, and _ the 
Prophet of the west. It was soon, however, our fortune to 
be monopolized by good society. The sister of the governor, 
Julia Kleokatrinka, a widow, got us. She was the lady 
B —of the place, and a most magnificent woman she 
was. She was decidedly the best dressed lady that I 
have seen in all my travels. Beautiful, witty, learned, © 
accomplished, and, above all, so generous in every respect. 


It was on account of her peculiar excellences, that she 
had obtained a special license to be different in depot” 
ment and behavior, from all the other ladies of rank in 
Suez, and to expose herself to the gaze of men, and give 
entertainments, and all that sort of thing. All the othe! | 
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ez are strictly guarded in their seraglios, as they 
1 took to her exceedingly. She loved and petted 
ould’nt help it. She used to call me her ‘fi ght 
h means, boys, pet infidel poet. Her conversa- 
delightful. She had around her, constantly, a bril- 
of poets and romancers. One day, I met at her 
ner, a cordon composed of Almanzor, the geo- 


magnificent son of Julia—the Suez Pelham; 
, a writer of books which no body would read ; 

ith, an Englishman; a Persian mufti; an Iceland 
Patagonian priest, and several other persons of dis: 
erit and virtue. The divine Julia never looked 
She was dressed in Turkish pantaletts, made of 
ging plumage of the throat feathers of the 
ingale, woven and embroidered into a thin cloth 


ich hung loosely from the extreme tip of her 
ulders, and fell just below her knees. ‘The rest of 
pery consisted of a ‘Tibetian shawl, which she 
posed about her person, so as to answer the 
obe, or stole, or cloak, as her coquettish ca- 
lesire. Around her neck sported a young tame 
, and in her lap slumbered a Siberian puppy- 


on was uncommonly piquant. J was in capi- 


be so generously disinterested,’ said the charm- 
0 eschew chewing until you can hand me that 


quivocally, bright moon of my soul,’ I readily re- 


Allittle, the poet; Ali Kroker, the satirist; Ali 


Over these she wore a chemise of pea-green Per- 


was presented to her by the emperor of Russia, 
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plied ; ‘ Allah forbid, that through my neglect, a lady’s Meat | 
should go unsalted.’ 

‘Then we all had a hearty laugh. I turned to Ali Gato 
who was leaning against pile of scarlet satin ottomans, while 
the rays of the BENE sun fell full upon his ey em. 
broidered waistcoat,— 

“Stop, Ned, stop,” said I, looking around, and listening tg 
the chorus of heavy breathings that had, for some time past, 
been swelling upon my ear. “Raynor—softly—Dan—loug, 
er — Peter — with vehemence —Smith—Oliver — Zoph :—Yoy 
have, by gad ; you've put them all to sleep. I’m glad of i, 
It serves you right. Of what interest is it to these people to 
know what twaddle was talked at Julia Kleokatrinka’s dinner. 
table? And what right have you to betray the privacies of g 
hospitable board, into which you may have been, perhaps um. 
worthily, adopted. Shame! shame! It is a just judgment 
upon you.” 

“It only shows their want of taste,” replied Ned, coolly. 

‘Bring up your camels!” sung out Venus, as he. turned 
over on his side in an uneasy dream about the last thing he 
heard before he went to sleep. ‘ Bring up your camels!” 

“So I say,” I continued. ‘ Get out of the city, Ned, some 
how or other. If you can’t do better, take a balloon. Let's 
wake the boys up, and then do you travel on. Bring up your 
camels! Bring up your camels!” | 

I roared this out so loud, as to bring every man upon his feet. 

“T was asleep,” said Raynor, looking as though he wanted 
to make an apology. 

~ “Some pork will boil that way,” shilosophized the Hicksite. 

“T was dreaming of the my-grab—somethen—dancen-gals. 
What did you do with ‘em, Mr. Locus,” asked Venus, rubbing 
his eyes. ‘ Were they pretty? I should like to try ’em 0 
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huffle, heel-and-toe, a small touch. Go it! 


” said Ned, sulkily, crossing his arms. 

not by some thousands of miles,” cried T. 
tto get to the Lanjan Empire yet.”—I knew Ned 
pin it out. | ce 
’pinion he’ll never reach there to-night,” yawned 
_ “ The wind don’t seem to suit, no haaw. What’s 
ents, Peter?” - 

my doubts.” 


CHAPTER VItI. . 


_woulde blame me, eyther for takynge such a matter in, 
for writing it in the Englysh tongue, this answer I maye 
it what the best of the realme thinke it honeste for them to use, 

hest sorte, ought not to suppose it vile for me to write ; 
lave written it in an other tonge, had bene both more pro- 
tudy, and also more honest for my name, yet I can thinke 
stowed, yf wt'a litle hynderaunce of my profyt and name, 
fourtherance to the pleasure or commoditie of the gentle- 
| of England, for whose sake I took this matter in hande.” 


Rocer Ascuam. 


apologised the venerable preceptor of England’s 
, when he gave to “all gentlemen and yeomen of 
asaunte for theyr pastyme to rede, and profitable 
to folow,” that precious birth of « Toxophilus, — 
ootinge conteyned in two bookes.” Glorious 
ny master—my father—my friend—my patron 
pupil and worshipper is redeemed from the guilt 

and levitie,” by the gracious authority of thy 


> 
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precept and example. Roger, be with me! Rogere, ut mij 
faveas, adjutorque sis, rogo, obsecro ‘ : 
-On the evening succeeding the night when Ned’s travels 
met with the ignominious punctuation which has been g¢ 
forth in the foregoing chapter, we were all assembled around the 
cheerful fire, relating our sports and various adventures of the 
day. Ned was in good humor with himself and every body 
else, for his sport had been eminently triumphant. Oliver anq 
I had killed only some twenty coot, and a beach fox ; while 
he and one of the boys brought in fifty-four brant, seven geese, 
five widgeons, three oldwives,-a cormorant, and a white ow] 
Ned gave us a full account of his captivity and sufferings 
among the Pawnee Picks, and Daniel rehearsed, with much 
grace and unction, his yarns about pirates Halstead, Conklin, 
and Jones. Fatigue and s'eep at last succeeded in making 
us yawn, and as I had engaged Bill Luff to go with me to 
“the middle ground” next morning, early, to lie in a battery, ] 
proposed that we should “ shut up shop,” and go to bed. 

“ Won't the tide sarve for Mr. Locus to reach to the Lan 
jan Empire to-night ?” asked Long John of me, stretching out 
his immense isthmus of neck, and putting on a most ludicrous 
ly quizzical character of phiz. “I reckon ‘ts high water 
naaw, and his ship can scratch over the bars, likely, ’bout this 
time.” 

“It’s my ’pinion he rather smashed her last night,” sald 
Dan; “I shouldn't be ’sprised if Mr. Cypress was to say he 
see small piece o’ th’ wrack himself.” 

‘‘ Tet him keel her up and get the water out o’ her, and sét 
her afloat agen.” | 

“It's no use. She’s got a smart hole into her, and shes” 
pretty much water-logged, I sh’d say.” | : 

“ Let ’im take out some th’ cargo, and she'll go. He'd only 


7 


: 


n freight i into her, that’s all ; and she was lebded 
‘corden to my notion.” 

ht, John,” saidI. “Good. Ned, take out Julia 
and you'll float.” 

out all the women, Neddy, and thee can steer thy 
better success,” advised our model of mereey 


! Leave in the dancen gals,” oes Venus. “ Gals 
| a sailen party yet, 1 know it.” 

s, make up your minds,” said Ned, ff whether you 
start or not. You don’t, to be sure, deserve to 
gle sentence more of that journey, and I declare to 
not go on with the recital of my various and sin- 
ntures upon the voyage, but that I want to tell you 
am about our minister for Africa, and a certain 
tleman, that is, one who called himself such, but 
t unworthy of the name,—a great man, in his 
with whom I met at Gondar, the capital of 


sar!” pleaded I; “ Ned, where the devil are you 


ae Where I actually went; down the Red Sea, 


ts of Malacca, to the Lanjan Empire, stopping on 
and then, to have a fight or a frolic.” 
for grief, boys,” said I, in deep despondence, 


ast petition. He’ll talk to the end of next week. 


et “es you don’t alah i. that weal ee 
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expedition, and I swear you shell have your share of the pro. 
ceeds.” ! 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about the returns now. T'll settlg 
with you, as ship’s husband and supercargo, when you ge 
back. Good bye. A pleasant voyage to you.” 

“No, no. Come back; come back. <A press-gang hag 
got hold of you. You must go with me.” 

“Don’t ship me, Ned; Pm not an able seaman. I can 
neither reef nor steer.” ~ | 

‘Make him steward’s mate, Mr. Locus,” said Dan witha 
malicious grin. “ He can bile coffee, and mix liquor for you, 
when your throat gits hoarse callen to th’ crew.” 

“Jl do it, Dan. Cypress, you are hereby appointed stews 
ard’s mate of the felucca ‘ Shiras Suez.’ Look to your duty, 
There is your pay in advance, and here—filling my cham. 
pagne glass—is money to furnish supplies to Mecca.” 

Resistance was in vain. I was duly installed. ‘* Now, 
Ned, what do you want ?” - 

«A very light duty, Cypress. Your ears, and occasional 
tongue. I know my course, but I forget the name of the 
man whom I want to glorify. What is it a. 

“ How, in the name of all the Mahometan saints, should I 
know 2” | 

« Repeat me those lines of Anacreon which we used to 
sing and mumble in school, when we were ‘making believe’ 
study.” 

“ How can that help you?) Do you mean ‘Oso Neyer.’ 
“Ves; yes. ‘That isit— | 


? 


‘ Ocrw Aeyety Arpetdas 
Osrw de Kadpov adewy’— 


L wish to sing of Cadmus. I want to tell you, boys, about 
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mnon Hermanus Spinosus Cadmus. Did you ever 
Yypress 2” 

fectly well,” replied I, path to bother Nor 
descendant of Longoboos, one of the sons of 
ose name, by the by, I perceive, is omitted in 
nthon’s last, otherwise unexceptionable, edition of 
_ He was a regularly born boy, nevertheless, and 
da decidedly more dignified disposition and de- 
nan his brothers Menelaus, and Agamemnon.” 
laws ? d n him,” cried Venus. ‘ He was in 
enty of banks, and legislaten, I ’spose.” 
rians differ upon that point, Venus. He was a 
w, at all events. Lactantius records, in his ‘de ira 
t Menelaus and Agamemnon, instead of being kings, 
t distinct democrats ; men who had rather eat a 
an bowl of bread and milk with an honest farmer, 


bd 


ound of the divine action of royal grinders. The 
on the contrary, he says, was against universal 
ind in favor of the doctrine that no man can love 
y, OF feel an interest in her welfare, unless he has 
f money.” 

\ him! then, ’stead o’ tother fellow,” interposed. 
ni critic again. 

ctice,” I continued, not taking notice of the inter- 
owed out his principles. He contrived to get 
lonel in the militia, and then started to travel 
s. He drove into Corinth a coach and six, 
spending his money, all the way, with the 
| prince. Lais was at this time in the full blow 
Cadmus bought off Alcibiades for a hundred 
achms, and set her up in the most magnificent 


othed in scarlet and fine linen, and sit within 
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style. It was in reference to him that Diogenes, the Cynj, 
perpetrated that jealous snarl, ‘ non cuivis homint contingyy 
adire Corinthum. ” 

‘Mr. Locus.” said Dan, “ I’m ’feard the steward’s mate's 
taken command o’ th’ ship, and he’s sarven out his darneg 
Latin ’stead o’ th’ regler ship’s allowance.” 

“ Cypress, I’ve been thinking you might as well tell the 
story yourself. You seem to know all about it.” 

“No, no. I beg pardon, Ned: Go on, goon. I was only 
helping hoist sail, and threw off.” 

“ Well, boys, now stop this deviltry, and I'll start. Where 
did I leave off, last night ?” ee 

‘You stopped when you got ‘sleep in Julia Kle—cre—hle 
—cre—” 

“ Kleokatrinka’s lap,” finished I. 

‘No, that was the Siberian puppy dog,” said Ned. 

‘* What’s the odds what country the puppy belonged to!” 
inquired Raynor, chuckling, and who knew that a fair hit was 
always welcome, come when, and come upon whom, it might, 

“Tt must have been yourself, Ned,” said I. “ You like to 
take your comfort— 


‘ae yadear padaxas Konodovre Kadevder. * 


* Theoc. In idyl. entit. ‘ Syracusian ladies dressing to go to a blow 
out.”—Proverbium est quo utitur Proxinoe de ancilla Kunoe, Gorgonem 
alloquens. [Eunoe was doubtless an Irish damsel. Spelt, more cor 
rectly, ‘¢ You-know-her.”—Noah Webster.] Doctissimus Toupius sie 
optime reddit : the cat likes fish, but is afraid to wet her feet. ‘ Quod stk 
sum,” inquit,—it was no joke for Ned, im this instance, and the translation 
is, in my opinion, absurd—et ad Eunoam referendum, hominem mollem 
delicatulam, otio atque inertie deditam. [Bpist. ad Warb. p. 33—plum 
vide innotasin Theoc.] Mihi quidem, Hercle, non fit verisimile. Ration 
multo migis preedita Thomae Little explicatio videtur— 


‘Turn to me, love, the morning rays 
Are beaming o’er thy beauteous face :” 
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r,” sung out Ned, getting a little vexed, “I wish 
ine that young gentlemen. What was the pun- 
re determined to inflict upon him the next time he 
e then languages wrongly, or inappositely 2” 

sket of Champagne. Shall I have to send one of 
across to Islip, or Jim Smith’s, to-morrow morn- 


mon the Court of Dover, strait off. Crier! Peter! 
ourt 1’ 

] take too long, Ned,” said I. “Tl leave it to 
d Peter. They shall be the court with full powers. 
state his case, and we'll be bound by their 
nswered Ned. “‘ We’ll waive the installation and 
of opening.—Gentlemen of the Court, we were 
gs; and I say that to make a quotation about 
ly it to the more noble canine tribe, is supremely 
>, not to say highly ridiculous.” | 

nds to reason,—seems to me,” said Venus. 


illustrat scholiastes eximius Doctor Drake, 
heart that riots in passion’s dream 
feasts on his own decay, 
he snow wreath welcomes the sun’s warm beam, 
iles as it melts away.” 

[Fitzius Viridis Halleck comment.] 
‘ 
Historical Society, in their last semi-annual report, “we 
erienced and judicious gentlemen, members component of 
are cognizant of the nature of cats, and likewise of the best 
comfort. ‘The judgment of your committee after much 
arison of notes, is, that the poet simply intended to say 
sleep ‘in pleasant places,’ and that the most bucolical 
none other, covert or concealed phantasy.” [N.Y. Hist. 
832.]—* De hac re dubito.” [Peter.] ‘Judge ye.” 


8* | . 


her for him or me, for I make a complaint against. 


ications like us not,” say the Committee “on Greek mys-_ 
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“ Now, your Honors, the culprit whom I have charged, hag 
bored us with a pretended illustration of his weak wit, from 
a dissolute pagan named Theocritus—I remember him well, 
for I was compelled, once on a season, to be familiar with 
him ;—and he has substituted the effeminacy of lazy cats, fo, 
the sensibly drowsiness of high-spirited, hard-working noill 
‘ers. ‘Fadea:’ means ‘ cats.’” 

“T should think it meant ‘gals’ ” cried out one of the boy 
“Mr. Cypress, you're safe. You'll have Venus on yoy 
side.” 

“ Order, order in the Cowt,” cried the crier Judge. 

“ May it please your honors, that is the whole of my case, 
and I will -conclude by expressing the most exalted conf. 
dence in the wisdom, discrimination, learning, and sense of 
justice of this most reverend and respectable tribunal.’’ 

Alexander Africanus Maximus, President of ‘‘ the Univer. 
sal Court of Dover of the whole world,”—surnamed Aleck 
Niger, from his successful exploration of the sources of that 
black-region river, as well as of divers other more mixed fluids, 
—could not have made a better speech, even if he had had the- 
immortal George, George the First in the republic, to prompt 
him. ButI did not despair. I happened to know that it 
was not always rowing straight ahead that wins a race, il 
that talking sense and truth always gains a cause. Judges 
and Juries, in spite of their affectation of stern, solemn unfluc 
‘tuating purpose, are like the tides. They have their currenls, 
and eddies, and under-currents. There is a moon in law and 
morals, as well as a moon in physics. I blame not the tides 
nor do I condemn the courts—“ I tax not you, ye ele 
ments, with injustice.’—They are both, I trust, insensible 1) 
and innocent of, the influence which makes them swell and 
fall, But, as Peter once said, in one of his happy momenlss 
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owns the moon, and men ’s tides, and judges i is 
they know who can give ’ema lift best.” I had 
‘moreover, that many a cause was determined upon 
ntal or collateral point, that had nothing to a in 
h the merits of the case. 
it please the Court,” I began ; “ or may it displease 
; just as their omnipotence pleases.” There I was 
ahead of Ned, in the Court of Dover ; for that court 
spects an impudent compliment, ‘I am accused of 
irreverend abduction from the discourses of a most 
fisherman.” 

man!” cried both the judges sinters 
a fisherman?” 
tinctly may it please the Court,” I roplisd, 
ters the case ; brother Venus, don’t you think 
Judge Peter, turning to his learned coadjutor. 
es a smart deal o’ difference, I sh’d say,” responded 
ssociate. ‘But ’spose he only fished for floun- 
and sich; would’nt it make no odes aH 
Li doubts, isthe ¥ : 
e,” cried N ey hard to be restrained. ‘3 Thedbri: 


silence,” (hundered the Judges. “ The court never 
n it’s indifferent. Mr. Locus, yow’re fined drinks 
anda paper 0’ tobacco, for dikaasooll to the joined- 
nals o’ your country. Proceed, Mr. Cypress.” ~ 

mors will perceive that my accuser has other ob- 
‘than the mere unjust persecution of my humble 
ill not refer to them. ‘The whole case may 
etly and successfully defended. I am charged 
an in- -apposite quotation, contrary to the statutes 
h. I spoke of cats. Now, your Honors, are not 
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Locus, already expounded, stands good, and he pays the cham- 
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cats four-legged animals? I appeal to the Court’s own Senge 
of justice and physical fitness ——” 

‘ He talks like a book, brother Peter.” 

“Then here,” —holding up the fox I had shot, and why 
was my junior counsel on the argument,—* has not this {oy 
four legs ?” | 2 

« An’t one of them fore legs shot off?” asked Judge Petey, 

dubitans. 

“No, your Honor, it is only a little crippled. Now we alj 
know, and there needs no argument to prove, that a dog runs 
on four feet; and so a cat is like a fox, and a dog is like q 
fox, and things that are equal to the same are equal to one 
another ; and soa cat is a dog, and adog is a cat; and so, 
your Honors, | trust I have established my defence, and that 
I have not misused words, and that Mr. Locus must pay for 
the champagne.” 

“Them’s my sentiments, brother Venus. Things what's 
like is sartenly like, and them what’s the same must be the 
same, nor they can’t be no otherwise, as I can fix it.” 

“] coincide with the last speaker,” pronounced Venus, 
“Peter, who is chief Justice ?” 

“Tam. No; yoube. Goahead. Stick it on.” 

« Respected fellow-citizens, and criminals in general ; the 
judgment o’ this expiscious court is that the fines agin Mr. 


pagne. As for th’ rest o’ th’ company,—extracten the judges, 
who is not liable to human frailty,—they’ll pay a small plass 
to each o’ the judges a piece when they get ’shore, on “count 
not making disturbance, so as to give the Court a chance 10 
show the magnitude o’ its justice and the power thereof ; and 
the defendant will stand over ’till the next meeten 0’ th’ court 
Zoph, be crier. Crier, ’journ the court.” | 


e HAPTER VIII. 


oe 
ONE MORE FOR THE LAST. 


af Candida vite 
Gaudia nescit 
Ah! miser! ille 
Qui requievit | 
Littore nunquam — 
Mollis arene 
Pone reclinis’’— 
METASTATIO. 


DAV 


‘¢ Discretas insula rumpit aquas p 
s came in sight again, and ho! land! and Ray- 


gh was I to hear our bow grind the sand near 
ut, on the evening succeeding our court’s last 
ainments. Ned Locus had come in, and Peter 
s smoking his usual short pipe, and the boys had 
ish and “ things accorden.” Zoph and I had had 
, \d we were bay-salted and shivering, but not so 
event us from bringing up a good bunch of brant. 
em, and a few of the black ducks, and sheldrakes, 
e, anon. bate 
lie, mister, that story you told t other ania Have 
allalie. I've said it.’—Such was Peter’s judg- 
ocus, you dreamt that sometime or other.” 
Ned,” said I, “ why the fellow is trying to 
nee Oey had were himself into such a 
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globules of eye-water ran a race for the goal of his Pea jackal | 
upper button, - 

“My friend,” he at last rejoined, “ you're mighty civil 
Quite complimen.ary, forsooth. Do you suppose that | could 
undertake to coin a story so minute, and particular, and spo, 
cific—so coherent and consistent in all its parts, so Supported 
by internal and circumstantial evidence—” 

“So ingeniously stolen from Ovid,” interrupted I. 

“<< Et tu brute,’ Cypress !” 

“I make no doubt it’s all true, mostly,” said Daniel. « [yg 
been by the bridge and seen the place where Mr. Locus go 
when he come out.” | 

*“‘ Well, gentlemen, what’s the unbelievable part of the story! 
You don’t deny the brook, or doubt its being inhabited by mer. 
maids, do you? ‘Then why shouldn’t I be as likely as any 
body to see one 2” 

‘© Festina lente,” cried I. 

‘Not so fast, I pray thee,” said the quiet Oliver. “Tat 
mit the brook, but I deny thy eyesight. Thy water- “nymph 
lived but in thy brain, she is the offspring of thy dreams only 
—none but pagan priests and poets, and dreamy boys, and 
quaker sea-captains, have seen the creature of fancy, calleda_ 
mermaid.” 

“Why, Oliver! you infidel! Do you deny the Oceanides, 
the Nereides and Naiades, the Limnades and Potamides—” — 

“ No such families in the island, d dif there is,” cried 
Peter. 

“Have you never heard of Galatea and Amphitrite, Melita, : 
and Leucothoe, and Thetis, Calypso, and glorious Are 
thusa— ?”’ | 

Peter.—“* Maues heerd of such people before.” 


Oliver.—* Vile incarnations—the false deities of the old J 


: 
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s. Too much antiquity hath made thee hee 
, too much deviltry hath made thee a quiz.” 
‘t quiz me,” said Daniel, with a compression of 
aid ‘I know too much.” ‘1 don’t know ’bout 
ind deities, or old poets, and I reckon I don’t believe 
er made Mr. Ned Locus mad, but what 1 know I 
Biles is my wife’s cousin’s aunt’s sister’s brother- 
e’s been asealer. Samknows. Seals is nothen 
rmaids, as Silas said last night, or night afore. 
e he see ’em often together, and the mermaids 
nd kicked ’em ’bout jist as they was amind to. 
, one one day, but she played the devil among the , 
the captain chucked her overboard.—Shaa! why 
a mermaid once down to sic inlet, riden a 
on't you b’lieve it—ask Jim.” ‘ 
niel, Daniel,” said Ned, “they’re a set of unbe- 
*t try to persuade them.” 
‘ Shut up, boys. Change the subject. Here; 
Ike 7” said Raynor, producing some short’ stub 
1 old segar box stuffed with tobacco. 
ays been our rule that “ when we are at Rome, 
as the Romans do.” So, it is to be recorded, that 
, or rather submitted to, that sin. We smoked. 
at luck on the whole” —puff—“ boys”—puff—. 
| ?”?_puff—puff—puft— ; andsoon. We will 
ee, reader. We got fairly into conversation, 
rent speakers sustained the dialogue, half-a 
g at once, sometimes, so that I cannot a down 
as said. : 
ir, middlen. We've got some. We come 
Phool of drums this afternoon. How is times. 


' 
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«0, s0 so. There’s nothing new or strange. People age 
fighting, as usual, about politics, like fools, and calling each — 
other names, which, if rightly applied, ought to be ropes to hang 
them. Is the bass fishing good, this season 2” 

‘¢ Moderate, moderate. How does the old general stang 
his hand ?” . 

«“ Bravely, bravely. They've tried to make him out a ty. 
rant, usurper, cut-throat, fool, and every thing else that is sty. 
pid, and base ; but ‘it’s no use.’ Do you kill many coot 2” 

« Coots is scaze. I see a smart bunch, jest at sundown, 
up into Poor-man’s harbor. Do you think the Jackson men 
will get it next ‘lection Le : ni 

‘No doubt ; no doubt; not the least doubt. The farmers 
of the north, and west, are men of sense and spirit, and there’s 
no mistake about the farmers of Queens, and Suffolk, as you 
yourself well know. But they are doing their d dest in| 
New-York. They are trying to buy the Irish, and have made | 
such golden overtures to our leading paper as will require Ul 
common virtue to resist. You must remember to go and vote, 
boys, for the old man. Every vote counts. He’s the hero of 
New-Orleans, you know—protector of beauty and booty—can ” 
you ever forget the time when—” 7 

“You don’t catch me voten, I reckon,” interrupted long 
John, bending his crane-like neck, so as to bring his head ab 
right angles with his body. © I never voted but onest, and 
that was last fall, and I reckon I did a smart deal o’ hari 
then. Mr. Locus fetched me up. It rained a little, and he 
xis an umberell over my head, as we sot in the wagon, and | 
an’t got over that, neither. Now I expect that umberell must 
have given me a kind o’ chill, or somethen, for | an’t bee 
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right ever sence. a 
“Tt wa’n’t the umberell,” cried out one of the group; “a 
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cd 


unt o’ your voten the wrong ticket, to blige Mr. 
at's the how—and it made you feel bad—and you 


The right for which your fathers fought, and 
died ? Reflect. Consider. It is the glorious privi- 
: ell as the religious duty of every freeman, to go to 
box. Liberty, the liberty of an American citizen—” 

_ Stop it,” roared out Ned Locus. “ No politics, 
What’s the use? You'll only set me a-going, and 
fast you, and we'll like enough get angry.” 
jay as well let it alone,” said the quiet Oliver. “There 
rerts to be made in Suffolk, not even if Daniel 
s to come and talk to it. We'll beat thee next 
e should.” 
adily be perceived that at the date of this dialogue, 
,is called at ‘Tammany Hall, “a consistent demo- 
as always thought it a pity. But he does not 
unt, shut me out from his heart, and treat me as 
I wore a caput supinum, as some mad zealots 
rage of their disappointment, sometimes fero- 
ed him to do. Ned and Oliver both belonged to 
thought the constitution was in danger, and that 
was doomed to utter ruin, unless the dynasty of a 
respectable financial institution was perpetuated. 
‘ou the expenses of the trip, on that,” replied 
et, Neddy. It’s against our rules. But it’s got 

Don’t get mad. It’s no use.” And then he 

th his everlasting saw about the boiling of pork. 
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ball n your easy impudence. We'll have five thoy, 
sand majority in the city alone.” | ; 
_ * Order! order !” cried Raynor. “Gentlemen, have the { 
goodness to come to order, for a song from Venus Rayno, j 
Esquire,—one of his own composing—that song, Venus, yor 
made about the people that were drowned down to Oyste 
pond point.” | ! . 

The usual apologies and excuses were soon disposed of 7 
and then Venus opened his mouth and sang a most pathetic — 
ditty, to which we all listened with sincere delight, for it wag 
sung with the pathos, tenderness, and grace of nature. I was q 
enraptured with it, and, next day, got Venus to go to the light ' 
house and write it out for me. The following Is a copy ver | 
batim et literatim :_ 


‘Come all ye Good people of evry degree 
come listen awhil with attention to me 
a sorowful story i am going to relate 
‘a mournful disaster that hapenned of late 


O Oyster-pond tremble at that awful stroke 
remember the voice that gehovah has spoke 

to teach us we are mortals exposed to dath 

and subgect each moment to yield up our breath 


on monday the 12th of december so cold 

in the year 18 hundred as 1 have been told 

the winds blowing high and the rains beating down 
when a vessle arived at Oyster-Pond town 


their anchors being cast thir ships tore away 

all hands for the shore were preparring straitway 
duwn into the boat soon they did repair 
and on to the shore was praing to steer : : 
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it mark their hard fortune it is mournful indeed 
no one can hinder what god has decread 
council of heaven on that fatal day 

death in an instant calld'‘numbers away 


number of men in their halth and their prime 
ed out of this world in an instant of time 
boat turning plundge them all into the deep 
and 5 out of 7 in death fell asleep. 


he sorrowaful tidings was caried straitway 
o freinds and relations without more delay 
ut o their lamentins ne launge can express 
ore point out of joy great grief and distress 


widews are bereaved in sorrow to mourn 
oss of their husbands no more to return 
sides a great number of orphans we hear 
neting the loss ef their parents so dear 


so a young. damsel a making great mourn 

‘the untimely death of her lover that gone 

r the day of their nuptials apointed had been 

d the land of sweet wedlock those levers to join. 


all their lamentings are all but in vain. 
husbands are drowned they can’t come again 
»nds and relations lament not to late _ 
council of heaven has sealded their fate 


bodies when found were all conveyed home 
i the sabbath day following prepard for the tomb 
ir bedies in their coffin being all laid a side _ 
Oyster-Pond meeting-house ally so wide 


« Well sung, Venus ;”—‘ Encore !’—“ That’s 
nice song ;”—and several other critical eulogi- 
wreathed around the head of the beach troubadour. 
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“ Now, Raynor,” said I, “ we’ve had nothing out of you, 
yet. Since Venus has given us a wrecking song, suppose 
you give us a wrecking story—a true one. ‘Tell us about 
your saving the life of Captain Nathan Holdredge.” 

“No, no,” protested Raynor; it’s late now, and soon ag 
the moon gets up. we’ve got to go into the surf ;—and you 
know all about it."-— — : | 

“Tell it. Go ahead; orl’Il summona couit of Dover and 
have you fined.” 

“ Don’t do that. Here goes then for THE WAY THE OLD 
MAN SAVED CAPTAIN HOLDREDGE;” and the intrepid veteran 
went on as follows; I took it from his own mouth, and the 
whole story is his without embellishment, or addition. If] 
could only give his voice—his eye—his hand—his attitude— 
I should be happy :— 

“It was eighteen years ago. The lighthouse war’nt built. 
I was fishing off agin Bellport, twenty miles east of here. | 
got up on the 17th day of October, early. ‘The first thing I see, 
was a ship on the beach. I went over to her, and it ap- 
peared as if they wanted no assistance; the wind was 
blowing at the east, and it was stormy—rain storm—it was 
between break of day and sunrise. [ was going to returm 
back again to the hut where we staid, and they beckoned, 
and hollowed to us to stay ;—then they let down their jolly | 
boat under the stern ;—the captain, second mate, and one sailor 
came ashore in her. When they came ashore, | knew the 
captain. It was Captain Holdredge—After being there a 
little while, the captain invited me to go on board with him 
and take something to drink with him—some brandy ;—and 
he would send a demijohn on shore for the rest of the crew, 
—my crew. 1 discovered that there was much agin difficulty 
in goin to the ship, as there was coming from her. ‘The 
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as off shore, and sea breaking on;—then I told him, 
will let me and one of my men and him go aboard, I 

) —he wanted to take the two sailors, and they in- 
upon going, and he was a’ mind they should too,—but 
two Sailors is a going to go, I sha’nt go. ‘These sailors 

_to be rather affronted at my opinion, and seemed to 
hat they could go as well and long as me or oo “ 
Nn. 

en I told him I choosed not to go. Then Hol aude 

ay where we was, and he and the men would go and 
lemijohn of brandy, and bring it ashore. They then 

for the ship. She lay in the surf. The surf was. pretty 

‘he vessel lay about one hundred yards from the dry 

It was this same Raccoon beach. ‘The wind was east. 

ip’ S name was the “Savannah.” She was a_ packet 

he had five passengers. She was from Savannah, 
with cotton— four hundred bales, as I was told. 4 
en they got offagainst the ship, they was about twenty 4 
o the west of her. The current carried them there ; 3 
heading up east to the ship, brought them right broad- 
the sea ;—the second sea capsized them—turned the 
lors out, and pitched the captain underneath. The 

fs came immediately ashore by the help of the sea; 
jolly boat kept, to all appearance, about the same — 
from the beach, and worked westward. I endeavored 
get to her, for I knew the captain was under her. 

2 ed to get to her all I could. The sea broke over 
and knocked me down two or three times—I still 

od to assist him at some rate or other—I got so that 

iL the jolly boat—I just put my hand on her, and 

t was my touching of her or not, she took a 
nk heave of the sea, and she turned down on one 
Sh . 
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side pretty smartly, and the captain came out on the side 
opposite from me. | discovered that he was alive and 
apparently made some effort to help himself—but the current 
of the sea carried him along faster than I could travel, and 
in one moment he appeared to give up all, and roll along the 
sea. Then I thought to myself it was no way to get him, 
So I then thought to myself there was no way to save him, 
but to return to the beach, and run about one hundred yards of the 
west of him. All the while I was running, I kept my eye on 
him. Ikept watch of him—when I came to a sea poose— 
I went in to the east of it—-went out into the ocean as far as 
he was standing and bracing against the sea—breaking over 
my head—and just afore he got to me, there come a large 
sea and seemed to hide him—buried him all up—and as 
he about come abreast of me, I discovered him, and catched 
him by the collar of his coat—I then sung out for assistance 
to some of the rest of my crew who was on the beach—It 
was about forty yards from the dry sand. One man run in. I 
gave him left hand—lI had hold of Holdredge with my right 
hand. More of the crew came in and took hold of hands, 
and it made a smart and long trail of it. I should think there 
was as much as eight of us—and so we drawed him up on 
the beach.—Some of the crew said he was stone dead, when 
we got him out. 1 discovered that he was not dead by his 
stirring one of his arms. L turned him round on the beach 
where it shelved, and got his head the lowest, and then rolled 
him backwards and forwards on his face, till he discharged 
considerable water out of his mouth, and some blood cut 
of his nose. I suppose this blood from his nose, was from 
the jams he got under the jolly boat. All the time I dis- 
covered he was coming to. I told the crew, that owing 
the cold storm, he never would come to, unless we got hin 
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e. Myself and three others took him in our arms, 
ed him about a quarter of a mile to our fishing hut— 
nd rainen all the time from the east—got him to the 
ilton a good fire—and prepared alittle warm choco- 
got a little of it down him, and he come to fast. 
| three quarters of an hour he spoke. ‘The first word 
he asked, “ where’s the ship ?” I told him the ship 
2 on Shore. 

ell, I don’t know how—he recreuted and began to talk. : 
‘mind to go to her. It was’nt worth while to go 
‘The passengers and crew had all come away. ‘They 
y in my fish boat—after I got Holdredge to the 
men all went to the surf. I staid with Holdredge 
till next morning, when his nat’ral senses seemed 
again. Next morning he took full charge of the ship, 
as ever, and would employ no commissioners.—He 
about twenty hands himself, at two dollars per 
took charge of the vessel himself. Unloaded—got 
out—sent it down by lighters—would’nt employ any 
sters—vessel went to pieces—his crew worked upon 
ng, and took it off. 


ashore. He was in sight of the highlands at sundown, 
enS. E. I was by and heard him make his protest 
ned in about twelve o’clock, and gave up to the mate, 
him to keep that course till two o’clook, and then tack 
d stand in for the land, until they got into thirteen 
vater—and then call him, if he wa’nt up before. He 
and found the ship had a different motion, and jumped 
is berth, and looked out of the companion-way, and 
breakers under her lee—he giv orders to tack ship 
tely, but before she got about, she struck !—she paid 
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off contrary, and got on to the beach—spread and tackeq — 
every sail to get her off, but to no purpose. 

“« Menia, was the first mate. 

“ Walford, second mate—Walford was one of the men who 
came ashore, and was upset, and was rolled ashore by the 
waves. | a 

“ About the second day, word came on from Patchogue, — 
that his wife was there, and wanted him to come ashore 
very much, if he was alive. He then went ashore to seg 4 
her. When he come there, she said she was very glad to see 
him, looking as he was; for she had understood, at New 
York, that he was cast away, and that Raynor Smith had fell 4 
afoul of him, and beat him almost to death, and he told her— . 
so he telled me himself,—to cast that off, for at was all false, 
~ for Raynor Smith was his protector, and the only one that : 
saved his life, and said to “Lins if it hadn’t been for him, you . 
wouldn’t never seen me more.’ | 
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E OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING QUAIL. 
BY J. CYPRESS, IR. 


BER has arrived, and has entered into the kingdom 
d for him by his summery brethren, departed. A king- 
uly, within a republic, but mild, magnificent, pro bono 
nd full of good fruits ; so that not a democrat, after 
est sect of St. ‘Tammany, but bows the knee. Hail! 
His accomplished artists are preparing royal palaces 

, woods and fields, and on the hill-sides, painting the 
and arching the streams with glories copied from — 
t fashion of rainbows. His keen morning winds and 
g moons, assiduous servants, are dropping diamonds 
fading grass and tree-tops, and are driving in the 
tenants of his marshes, bays, and brakes. Thrice 
nd and water lord! See how they streak the early 
‘cing the heavy clouds with the accurate wedge of 
alled cohorts, shouting peans as they go—and how 
e into well-remembered waters, with an exalting 
nking in rest and hearty breakfasts! These be seges 
_ herds of cranes, droppings of sheldrakes, springs of 
s of wigeons, coverts of cootes, gaggles of geese, 
Mnallards, and badelynges of ducks ; all of which the 
id uninitiated, miserable herd, call flocks of fowl, not 
discrimination ! Meadow and upland are made har- 
and beautiful with congregations of plovers, flights 
walks of snipes, exaltations of larks, coveys of part- 
d bevies of quail.* For all these vouchsafed com- 


* Stow. Strippe. Hakewell. 
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forts may we be duly grateful! But chiefly, thou sun-burned, a 
frost-browned monarch, do we thank thee that thou especially ) 
bringest to i gorous maturity and swift strength, our own birg 
of our heart, our family chicken, tetrao coturnix. 

The quail is peculiarly a domestic bird, and is attached to 
his birthplace, and the home of his forefathers. The various 
members of the anatic families educate their children in the 
cool summer of the far north, and bathe their warm bosoms in 
July, in the iced-water of Hudson’s Bay; but when Boreas 
scatters the rushes where they builded their bedchambers, 
they desert their fatherland, and fly to disport in the sunny 
waters of the south. They are cosmopolites entirely. seeking 
their fortunes with the sun. So, too, heavy-eyed, wise Mas. 
ter Scolopax fixeth his place of abode, not among the hearths 
and altars where his infancy was nurtured, but he goeth a 
skaaping where best he may run his long bill into the mud, 
tracking the warm brookside of juxta-capricornical latitudes, 
The songsters of the woodland, when their customary crops 
of insects and berries are cut off in the fall, gather themselves 
together to renew their loves, and get married in more genial 
climates. Even black-gowned Mr. Corvus,—otherwise called 
Jim Crow,—in autumnal fasts contemplateth Australian car- 
cases. Presently, the groves so vocal, and the sky so full, 
shall be silent and barren. The “melancholy days’ will soon 
be here. Only thou, dear Bob White—not of the Manhattan— 
wilt remain. Thy cousin, tetrao umbellus,* will be not far off, — 
it is true ; but he is mountainous and precipitous, and lives in 
solitary places, courting rocky glens and craggy gorges, mis- 
andronist. Where the secure deer crops the young mosses 
of the mountain stream, and the bear steals wild honey, there 


* The ruffed grouse, or partridge, 
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e ruffed strutter on his ancient hemlock log. Ice 
xt his blood, nor the deep snow-drift, whence he, 
whirrs impetuous to the solemn pines, and his hiding 
laurel and tangled rhododendron, laughing at cheated 
nd wearied sportsmen. A bird to set traps for. Un- 
rough, rugged hermit. Dry meat. I like him not. 

vail is the bird for me. He is no rover, no emigrant. 
at home, and is identified with the soil. Where the 
rks, he lives, and loves and whistles.* In budding 
me, and in scorching summer—in bounteous autumn, 
arren winter, his voice is heard from the same bushy 
nce, and from his customary cedars. Cupidity and 
ay drive him to the woods, and to seek more quiet 
ut be merciful and kind to him, and he will visit your 
d, and sing for you upon the boughs of the apple-tree 
cate-way. But when warm May first woos the young 
to open and receive her breath, then begin the loves, 
gusies, and duels of the heroes of the bevy. Duels, 
alas! bloody and fatal! for there liveth not an indi- 
he gallinaceous order, braver, bolder, more enduring 
k quail, fighting for his ladye-love. Arms, too, he’ 
such as give no vain blows, rightly used. His 
serves for other purposes than mere biting of grass- 


unaware that Audubon describes the quail as migratory at the 
lat he says the shores of the Ohio, in the fall, are covered with 
Nor am I ignorant that Wilson says he has heard that the bird 
yin Nova Scotia. It may be so; but our quails are better 
Nevertheless, I do not. care to believe everything that stu- 
ineeus and Buffon say, who talk of flocks of partridges, and mean 
lail, By-the-by, what is the reason that the whole race of or. 
call the partidge tetrao, which is latin for a bustard and a wild 
is not the less to be admired that they call the quail perdix - 
_ If they had supped with Horace and Catullus, and all that 
tonel Hawker and I have done— in the spirit—they would have 
t the true title was coturniz.— Vide Hawker on Shooting. 


—10 
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hoppers and picking up Indian corn. While the dire affray 
rages, Miss Quailina looketh on, from her safe perch on g 
limb, above the combatants, impartial spectatress, holding her 
love under her left wing, patiently ; and when the vanquished 
craven finally bites the dust, descends and rewards the con- 
quering hero with her heart and hand. | 
Now begin the cares and responsibilities of wedded life, 
Away fly the happy pair to seek some grassy tussock, where, 
safe from the eye of the hawk, and the nose of the fox, they 
may rear their expected brood im peace, provident, and not 
doubting that their espousals will be blessed with a numerous 
offspring. Oats harvest arrives, and the fields are waving 
with yellow grain. Now, be wary, oh kind-hearted cradler, 
and tread not into those pure white eggs ready to burst with 
life! Soon there is a peeping sound heard, and lo! a proud 
mother walketh magnificently in the midst of her children, 
scratching and picking, and teaching them how to swallow. 
Happy she, if she may be permitted to bring them up to ma- 
turity, and uncompelled to renew her joys in another nest. 
The assiduities of a mother have a beauty anda sacredness 
about them that command respect and reverence in all animal 
nature, human or inhuman—what a lie does that word carry 
—except, perhaps, in monsters, insects, and fish. I never 
yet heard of the ‘parental tenderness of a trout, eating up his 
little baby, nor of the filial gratitude of a spider, nipping the 
life out of his gray-headed father, and usurping his web. But 
if you would see the purest, the sincerest, the most affecting 
piety of a parent’s love, startle a young family of quails, and 
watch the conduct of the mother. She will not leave you. 
No, not she. But she will fall at your feet, uttering a noise 
which none but a distressed mother can make, and she will 
run, and flutter, and seem to try to be caught, and cheat yout 


™ 


or 
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ed hand, and affect to be wing-broken, and wounded, 

have just strength to tumble along, until she has drawn 

gued, a safe distance from her threatened children, 

young hopes of her heart ; and then will she mount, 

with glad strength, and away through the maze of ~ 

1 have not seen before, like a close-shot bullet, fly to 

g infants. Listen now. Do you hear those three 

ative notes, quickly and clearly poured out? She is 

the boys and girls together. She sings not now ‘“ Bob 

nor “ah! Bob White!” That is her husband’s love- 

iis trumpet-blast of defiance. But she calls rye 

ly for her lost children. Hear them “ peep! peep! 

at the welcome voice of their mother’s love! They 

) g together. Soon the whole family will meet again. 

sin to disturb them ; but retread your devious way, 

- hear your coming footsteps, breaking down the 

ou renew the danger. She is quiet. Not a word 

between the fearful fugitives. Now, if you have the 4 

do it, lie low, keep still, and imitate the call of the 

-O, mother! mother! how your heart would die 

id witness the deception! The little ones raise up 

bling heads, and catch comfort and imagined safety 

ound. ‘Peep! peep!” they come to you, straining 

eyes, and clustering together, and answering, seem. 

Where is she! Mother! mother! we are here !” 

Ethiopian once—he lives yet in a hovel, on the 
of Matowacs—who called a whole bevy together 

_ He first shot the parent bird; and when the 

illain had ranged them in close company, while 
g % over each other’ S necks, and eo their 


ae 
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“What! all my pretty ones! Did you say all?” He did, 
and he lives yet! O, let me not meet that nigger six miles 
north of Patchogue, in a place where the scrub oaks cover 
with cavernous gloom a sudden precipice, at whose bottom 
lies a deep lake, unknown but to the Kwaaek, and the lost 
deer-hunter. For my soul’s sake, let me not encounter him 
~ in the grim ravines of the Callicoon, in Sullivan, where the 
everlasting darkness of the hemlock forests would sanctify 
virtuous murder ! : 

My farther reflections on this subject, I will keep, for the 
present, to myself. ‘ : 

The poor quail has to contend with many enemies. Not 
only with Sir Reynard, who has a constitutional right to levy 
tribute upon his race, and his several doubtfully-connected, 
half-starved, brother quadrupedal thieves of the greenwood; 
not only with the winged pirates of the sky, skimming and 
sweeping up and down the waving billows of the yellow field, 
with the quietness and speed of a sudden sun-ray ; not only 
with the horse-hair nooses of school-boy truants, and the fig- 
ure-y 4 box-traps of vagabond hen-roost pilferers ; not only 
with the coarse cupidity of the market-man, who kills all to- 
day, and cares not for to-morrow; not only with the mean, 
falsely called, sportsman, who shoots in season and out of 
season, and kills for numbers, and not for exercise, skill’s 
- gake, and honor ; but alas! alas! too often with the bleak and 


heartless elements themselves ! Who does not remember the 4 


horrid snows of thirty-six, which filled all the valleys, and 
raised rival mountains alongside of mountains ! Then died the 
race. The angry clouds at nightfall began to pour out theit 
wind and sleet, but the quail heart had not yet. known to feat 
the skies. Each fated bevy, calling in its straggling suppe™” 
hunters, tracked its secure path to the bottom of its favorite 
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sh ; and there, upon the yet warm bed of oak leaves, 


matted spear grass, composed their chilled limbs in 
circle, and went to sleep. To sleep? ay, to sleep 
No morning came to them. No opportunity had they 
unsaid prayers. A late morning came to the world 
nd a cold sun shone on their shroud—their beautiful 
f snow! Almost ‘seven fathoms deep!” buried in 


ink it never would be light? Yes, they fell asleep 
heir beds, and died of too much covering! The 
ie, and the early ploughman dug up a furrow near 
ted corses. ‘There they lay, side by side, as they 
d themselves to sleep, undivided in death, as Dea 
tiful and without reproach in life ! 

ven must have written his exquisite song of the 
ter a hard winter. I never heard Catalani sing it, 
be sworn it is a solemn anthem. 

il receives in many countries the most studious au 
tection. In China they domesticate him, and train 
cock-pit. In some states on the continent of Eu- 
almost worship him. The German has a beautiful 
n, that his note expresses the words, “ Furchten 
England is too damp and smoky for him. He can- 
ate. ‘The lord, who, by the assistance of his game- 
an oath: made that he killed a sh is granted 
three kingdoms. 

1 is our bird—our own American bird... Shalt 
ect him and his household ? If all the powers of 
are let loose to play upon him, how shall he be 
yen now, his fate seems to be inevitable, like the 
uta few years since, he was a proud nation—a 


ct 


G a” Let poachers think of this when they whistle. 
AS ig 


ading-sheet! No resurrection for ye, poor birds! 
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green bay tree, If we look not sharply, we soon may say, 
 seges est, ubi Troja fuit.” ‘That he is not now utterly an. 
nihilated, and flying in the Elysian fields, with his relative, 
tetrao cupido,* is owing to the good hearts of a very small 
few of his former fellow-citizens, who snatched him from the 
snow-bank, and housed, and fed him during the winter, and 
gave him to liberty in the spring, and to some other few, who 
sent to his people at the south, and renewed his presence in 
the faces of his brethren. Even some of these, representa- 
tives of a ruined nation, have been sacrificed in brutal mo. 
‘ments, to adorn the reeking cellars of reckless paunch-provi- 
ders, and to furnish August—very August—suppers for raw 
counter-jumpers, who have heard of his glory. 

A few words, by way of apfication of the subject. The 
legislature of the state of New-York, considering all the dan- 
gers and necessities of one of the most worthy families of the 
state, have, in no wretched spirit of monopoly, but in the true 
spirit of “ equal protection to all,” enacted a statute for his 
preservation, and have taken the dear bird under their shel- 
tering wing. No man, nor boy, nor fool, may kill a quail ex- 
cept between the twenty-fifth of October and the fifth of Janu- — 
ary, nor compass, nor "procure his death, nor have his mur- 
dered corpse in his possession, out of the specified period, in 
either of the humane counties of York, Kings, Queens, o 
Westchester! O, Suffolk! how art thou disgraced, not being 
named! Fiat lex! Tom Tucker and Jem Valentine, chief 


* The pinnated grouse, or heath-hen, formerly, alas! found on Long- 
Island; but,--perhaps leading the way, for the quail,—now utterly @% 
tinct. Doctor Samuel L. Mitchill foretold his annihilation in 1810. The 
following is an extract froma letter of his to Wilson, which I doubt not 
the old man wrote with tears in his eyes; “ Their numbers are gradually 
diminishing ; and assailed as they are on all sides, almost without cess 
tion, their scarcity may be viewed as foreboding their eventual extermine 
tion.” Oh! prophecy too sadly true! 
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s, immortalized themselves! The partridge, tol and 
colopax, in his season, have their passports. Be- 
e heavy penalty. ) 

this matter recommendeth itself to the serious 
f all transgressors. The sin hath already stung 
achers, and accessories, before and after the fact, 
yeen distinctly proved before a justice of the peace, 
ht times five make forty dollars. Just judgment ! 
dt Worse than sour grapes! The Marine Court 
ted other transgressions with swift judgment. Even 
) have received presents of game from places where 
wiully killed, and where it might have been virtu- 
anducated, have been sorely mulcted. They have 
too late, the awful fate of Hercules. They have 
, after they have been impregnated with the poison, 
must know the giver before they accept a shirt. 
Ovid, now, and have learned by heart— 


“Dona det illa viro, mandat, capit inscius hero,” 


whole of that chief case in point. Penitent sinners, 
x them! Doubt it, and touch the forbidden fruit if 
d say, ‘tell that to the marines !” 

-true sportsmen ought to examine themselves, and 
at they have no disposition for blood in the skirts 
ooting-jackets, except in the allowed days of Octo- 


people. 

€; weare all called upon to be careful, and [keep 
T on the trigger of our watchfulness. May I 
ny fair readers that many a quail dies for them, 
t mpestive collineation hath been too often perpe- 


mber, and December. If the honorable and the — 
ubmit to temptation, what can we expect from _ 
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trated for their dear sakes. Restrain, O, ye Helens! ang 
Joans! the ardor of your sacrificing worshippers. Let them 
not kill too many. ‘Six, now-a-days, are a sportsman’s fortune, 
Rememberthem of the base Jews, who gathered more quail than 
were sufficient for immediate consumption, disobeying Moses, 
and then rejected the rotting victims, and sighed for the flesh. 
pots of Egyptian leeks and onions. And do thou, best Mary! 
ever, when thou dippest a minute breast-piece, almost, into 
the fading bubble of the sherry at my dexter, playfully, as 
thou art wont, be sure thou ask me—‘ Love, was this bird 
killed in season ?” | 


CORRIGENDA;: 


OR, THE ERRORS OF ‘S CYPRESS CONCERNING QUAIL.” 


Marietta, Pa., Nov. 13, 1840. 


Mr. Eprror; You of course know the importance of 
truth—though you are an editor—and will therefore wish to 
see any errors corrected which may have crept into your 
pages ; I accordingly make a few remarks upon the very good 
article on “ Quail” in your October number. 7 

The writer proves himself entirely ignorant of ornithology, 
by his blunders in nomenclature. Thus, he is writing about 
the Perdia virginiana—Virginian partridge—and not about 
the Perdix coturnix—European quail—The first is a true 
partridge, belonging to the same subgenus with the Huro- 
pean partridge, viz., Ortys ; whilst the quail belongs to the 


subgenus Coturnix. In Pennsylvania and Southward, and 10 
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ooks, our bird is called—and correctly—partidge. 


: species to inhabit on both sides of the Atlantic, 
t the fact. Both these birds differ again, from 
Tetrao, to two species of which he refers by their 
nes, viz., T. umbellus—ruffed erouse—and T" 
innated grouse. ‘Though Mr. C. does “ not care to 
ery thing the students of Linneus and Buffon say,” 
ith all his Latin acquirements, he would have some 
in determining to what birds now known to us, cer- 
ss were applied by the Romans; for a reference to 

y will not decide the question, so that there is 
ined by finding fault at this point. Mr. C., how- 
not even consulted his dictionary honestly, or mine 
t edition, and contains the following definitions ; 


rd; and naturalists do not use any of these ina 
ense. That the first is Latin for turkey may be 
the Romans would have been under the necessity 
America to make their acquaintance. 

, the pioneer of American Ornithology, committed 


have been corrected, long since, by Bonaparte, who 
nuation of Wilson’s work; so that there is no 
the blunders of any one who writes on this—or 
ubject, without first making himself acquainted 
C. alludes to Audubon, but I am certain he has 
ulted his works, or Bonaparte’s or those of any 
hor since the time of Wilson, or he would not 
the unwhiskered assertion that “the whole race 
gists call the partridge tetrao. Possibly by par- 
means grouse, This errour—as the New York 


rom Mr. C.’s remarks upon Coturnix, he believes 


ouse; Perdix, partridge; Coturnia, quail; and 


rs in nomenclature which were then unavoidable : 
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Mirrour would say—reminds me of a somewhat similar, by 
more aggravated case ; that of an upstart who considered the 
vernacular—and proper—name of our noble buttonwood treg 
vulgar (!) and knowing no other English name—as plane 
tree—called it a sycamore ! ! He might with equal propriety 
have called it a cherry-tree. It is an excellent thing tg 
“ call things by their right names.” 

To insure an insertion in a sporting magazine, I must ad. 
mit that this letter is witten in sport, and the admission, | 
hope, will prevent your correspondent from taking offence 
and forcing me to take the field, for the liberty I have taken 
with his very well written article. Hi 


ORNITHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF QUAIL. 


CORRECTOR CORRIGENDUS ; 
OR ERRORS OF OTHERS THAN “CYPRESS” CONCERNING QUAIL 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine’— 

Wirn no slight interest, dear Editor, have I, at various 
times, and through the medium of most incongruous and oddly 
chosen pages, perused the various lucubrations, on sundry ~ 
sporting matters, of our friend Cypress. Nor has it not beet” 
most apparent to me, that our said friend doth entertain strang? ~ 
fancies, most heretical, unauthorized, and wild, concerning 
the nomenclature, whether in the vernacular or in the learneé 
tongues, of the winged game of the United States ; nor her 


‘this opinion been concealed from the delinquent, 
therefore, to uphold J. Cypress, Jr., that I address 
but rather—while admitting all his errors, as pointed 
December number, under the head of Corrigenda, 
ny mite of information on the subject, and to show 
le cases his corrector is perhaps scarcely less er- 


of Cypress are for the most part contained in a 
in he erroneously and somewhat flippantly attacks 
nomenclatures of the birds, which we usually de- 
me, of the gallinaceous order. His attack, though 
desultory, is directed principally to two points—in 
ch we humbly think he errs. First, he objects to 
ent of Audubon and Wilson that the quail is migra- 
9 the use of the word “ flocks,” in speaking of this 
abit. Secondly, he insinuates an objection to the 
word “ partridge,” as applied to the American quail. 
y, he charges all these faults to the score of the 
of ornithologists, who, he says, have given the 
0, “ which means a bustard or wild turkey,” to the 
1d who have called the American quail perdix vir- 
lereas they would have found, under certain con. 
t the true appellation is coturnix. | 

I this, except in his condemning the southern ap- 
he word “ partridge” to the American quail, he is 


he word *“ Fiocks,” it is correctly used—and the 

which he would substitute, would in the sense 
xt be manifestly incorrect. A bevy of quail is, 
ire hatched of one pair in the course of one sea- 
ig under the guardianship of the old birds, and 
any other bevy. When two or three bevies join 
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together—as 1s not uncommonly the case late in the season, 
particularly in wild and windy weather—the united bevres con. 
stitute a “ flock !” The same habit 1s observed in the English 
partidge, Tetrao perdia—and ‘a the Red Grouse of the British 
isles Tetrao Scoticus ; and in both of these the habit of so join. 
ing coves oF broods is properly termed packing ; and the united 
covies designated as packs. The man who would call three 
hundred brace of moorfowl on the wing together, which glo. 


rious sight I have seen both in Cumberland and. Fifeshire, a 


covey, would be voted a tailor on a very large scale, indeed— 
and.I think the wight who should apply the term bevy to a 
similar or larger company of quail—and they do migrate un- 
questionably in larger bodies than that—would have some dif- 
ficulty in avoiding the same inculpatory title. 

With regard to his Latinity, Cypress is yet more widely 
out— Tetrao” does not mean, nor ever did, either bustard or 
wild turkey—the ornithological and classical name for the 


bustard being “ otis,” as your correspondent H. has justly ree 
marked—while that for the wild turkey would by analogy, be 


“ meleagris fera,’ or “ sylvestris,’—the word meleagris being 
the term adapted to the turkey from some unknown bird—pto- 
bably the guinea fowl—mentioned by classical writers. 


To what bird the word Tetrao in Latin) rerpxt in Greely 


was originally applied, it is not easy NOW to discover ; it was, 
however, of the gallinaceous order, and obtained its name 
from four wattles, which it is described as having possessed, 


bare of feathers. This word Tetrao has been applied—ants | 


as it seems to me, very judiciously—to gallinaceous game if 


general, from the great Capercali of Northern, down to the” 


minute quail of Southern Europe, by Linneus. The cenetlé 
differences are expressed by the second noun attached, %® 


Tetrao perdia—the English partridge—Tetrao Rufus, the red 


f 
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artridge—Tetrao coturnix, the quail, &c., &c., ad in- 

So that Cypress is, in fact, entirely in error with re- 

1e alleged misapplication of both terms ; and is clearly 

his Latinity. If, moreover, there be an error in the 

die virginiana, it is attributable, not to the whole race 

lists, but merely to those naturalists who have created 

yme for a new bird. eu 

in my | humble opinion, Corrector is no less in error— 

[endeavor to show—in his corrigenda. ‘“’Thus”— 

“ he—Cypress—is writing about the perdix Virgin- 

inian partridge, and not about the Perdiw Coturnia, 

n quail. ‘The first is a true partridge, belonging to 

subgenus with the European, viz. ortyx ; whilst the 
age to the subgenus coturnix. In Pennsylvania and 

, and in English books, our “bird i is ealled-—and cor- 

pal tridge.” 

e gist of all this amounts to a simple assertion that 

an bird belongs to a different genus from the Eng- 

and is a partridge. Now this I am satisfied is an 
m what book your correspondent H. draws his 

ture J have not been able to discover; but from 
, it is not a distinct, or, in my opinion, correct 
no book that I have or can refer to, is the European — 
—English partridge ?—classed as ortyx—nor the 
erdix—but both are generally classed as Tetrao, with 
ons perdix and coturnix. Such is the nomencla- 
nneus, Buffon, and Bewick—the last decidedly the 
1 ornithologist. 'The subgeneric nomenclatures al- 
your correspondent H. have no foundation in clas- 
ety, ortyx being merely the G'reek—spryz—and co- 
Latin for Quail. So that as an appellation intended 
distinction, the new term ortyx, as opposed to co- 
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turnix, is absurdly ill chosen—being a distinction without , 
difference !—With regard to habits, the American bird is ip. 
finitely more similar to the quail than to the partridge ; whethey 
English or ted-legged. ‘The partridge is a bolder birg 
stronger, and freer of wing, less apt to skulk, or run before 
dogs—and. never perching, even on rails, much less on trees 
or bushes—and rarely flying to any woody covert. The Ey. 
ropean quail skulks, and runs, almost precisely as its Ameri. 
can congener, flies, immediately on its being roused, to the 
nearest brake or thicket, and is with great difficulty flushed a 
second time; it likewise occasionally, though not often, 
perches on low shrubs. It is, moreover, migratory, which 
the partridge is not, and which the American quail most cer- 
tainly is, as I can testify from my own observation ; while in 
size, general appearance, character of plumage, and cry, it is 
much more nearly connected with the English quail, than with 
any partridge existing. — eu 

In my opinion, therefore—and I am satisfied that facts will, 
bear out my opinion—the Perdix Virginiana is not a true 
partridge—and is not correctly termed a partridge in Pennsyl- 
vania and southward—any more than the ruffed grouse—Te- 
irao umbellus—is correctly termed a pheasant in the same re- 
gions. The English books, to which your correspondent re- 
fers, are probably books of travels, using the term in descri- 
bing the bird which the authors have heard applied to it here 
—for we are aware of no English ornithological work of au- 
thority describing the birds of America. As to whether the 
nomenclature Perdix virginiana be correctly deduced or not, 
is a different question ; and bears nothing on the point at is: @ 
sue. I should rather prefer myself to designate it as Tetrao 
coturnix ; varietas Virginiana ; or more simply Tetrao Vir 
ginianus ; but so that it is made evident what bird is meant 
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e 


genus, and species, and order, it belongs, the mere 
ers little. 

artridge there are but two varieties in Europe—or, 
known, in Africa—the grey, or English, and the red- 
and both these are by Linneus styled Tetrao—the 
the other rufus. The term ortyx is not used by 
—as I have shown above—an absurd term to use 
n to coturnix, as distinguishing partridge from 


uth is, that in the common phraseology of this coun- 
0 enclature of game has been sadly confused ; by 
that the original settlers named the birds they Sou | 
ancied similitudes to the birds they remembered 
nd that their errors have been handed down from 
e, till they are now almost ineradicable. Hence the 
eda partridge in the South—while no less erro- 
ruffed grouse is termed a partridge in the Hastern 
e, and a pheasant in the Southern States; and will 
ed till the world’s end by all but book-read ‘omnitholo: 
ents of Buffon and Linnzus, at whom J. Cypress, 
end me to him when you meet—sneers so unmer- 
me judice, unwisely. 

Thine to command, 

Frank Forester. 


of the « American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine.”— 
R ‘Turr: I perceive that some, doubtless, very 
eman has been doing the amiable for me, in the 
1, in the sod you have just cut out and registered. 


PReite, QeeeE MY, ie VOR) 
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He is pleased to assure you that the unpretending author of 
few observations concerning quail, copied by your Magazine 
from a publication: made some years since, “* proves himself 
entirely ignorant of ornithology, by his bluuders in nomencla. 
ture.” Hesneers at ‘all his Latin acquirements,” and char. 
t “he has not even consulted his dictionary honestly.” 


ges tha 
But, worse and worse, he insists that although Mr. C. alludes 


to Audubon, yet that he—the aforesaid clever gentleman—is 
certain that Mr. C. “ has never consulted his works, nor Bona- 
parte’s nor those of any modern author since the time of Wilson, | 
or he would not have made the unwhiskered ! assertion that the 
whole race of ornithologists call the partridge ‘ TETRAO. ” "Then 
follows some fun about the New-York Mirror, which I do not. 
understand. General Morris can take care of himself. Per- 
haps he had better order out one of his regiments, and plant 
a park of artillery before his office, for his better defence. 
Though, on second thought, the admission made in the last 
paragraph of the “ Corrigenda” we are referring to, that the 
“article is written in sport,” may induce composure and con- 
fidence among the office imps, and there will be no necessity 
for extra Cannon. : 
But as to myself. Permit me to defend variously. I de- 
sire to take issue on part of the charges against me.” 1 want 
to confess in part, and let part go by default ; or give a cog: 
novit for the amount of damages. I admit that my assertion 
was “unwhiskered.” 1 admit it with orief. I ask leave to 
-amend—as the lawyers say—‘‘ on payment of costs ;” and I 
will presently re-present the assertion full “ whiskered,” if 
my learned commentator will have it so, with the mature hait 
of judgment of ornithologists who, now, have no more books 


to sell. — ra 
Next as to my “ utter ignorance of ornithology,” and my 


lers in nomenclature,” I plead not guilty. I, at the 
, admit that I am no professed bird-philosopher, nor- 
the honors, orders, distinctions, and relationships of | 
redrace, ButI have long known many of them, inti- 
nd loved them with the love of a sportsman, and a 
ature ; and have read the history of them and their 
ny books, and have talked to them, and heard them 
know what names to call them, and if I “ blunder,” 
here to-go to get corrected; and if I hear some: 
otee—even though he be a master—miscall them, 
ssurance enough, when I can prove it, to point out 
ogy. Iam no carpenter, yet I live ina house. I 
yritten no book, yet 1 have read some, and consulted 
Shall I be enjoined from the expression of my opin- 
construction of either, because I have not builded 
en? I shall insist, on this head, under my forth- 
proofs, that I am not “wtterly ignorant,” &c., but, at 
urthest,-only very considerably “ ignorant.” 

as to the insinuation about my “ Latin acquirements,” 
I suppose, of course is intended to signify. want of 
it will do Mr. H. any good, he may sai judgment 
me by. default. 

ng the last grave charge, thet I have not “ con- 
her Audubon or Bonaparte, I am bound to take 
this accusation, if true, involves me in the crime of 
d—a falsehood that could have been concocted only 
ost barefaced affectation of knowledge, and the most 
lary good luck of a rambling fancy. I will consider 
r further, presently; when I will also endeavor to 
t I have consulted my “ dictionary honestly.” Mean 
1 persist in declaring that although the hard neces- 
mpecuniosity have denied to me the delight of en- 
11* | 
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shrining Audubon among my household divinities—he being 
a dear God,—yet I have “ consulted” him, where I have cop. 
sulted Pliny, Linneus, Buffon, and other gentlemen, whoge 
company Mr. “ H.” need not stick up his nose at, in a place 
which it is not necessary Mr. H. should know. Neverthe. 
less, my good Turf, if your etymological-fact-hunting corres. 
pondent, who delicately intimates to you, that you “ of course 
know the importance of truth—although you are an_Editor,”’— 
has the control of any extra copies of Mr. Audubon, not imme. 
diately called for, and will leave a set for me at your office, | 
will promise to study as well as “ consult” him, and will sive 
up, or lease, grant, bargain, sell, assign, transfer, and set over 
to him, all my right and title to call Quail “ Coturnia,” to. 
have and to hold to him and his heirs forever. 

But let us look into the case, and the evidence of my al- 
leged guilt. In the spirit of a modest sportsman, who does 
not pretend to talk to Princes of bird craft, 1 wrote some time 
since, some humble, melancholy, “ Observations Concerning 
Quail,” not to exalt my reputation as a naturalist, but to plead 
to the sympathies of the true sportsman, and to notify the 
poachers of the terrors of the new law most mercifully passed 
by our Legislature, for the protection and salvation of my 
sweetheart’s favorite bird. I was indiscreet enough to add 
to my discourse a note in the following words, to wit: 


T am not unaware that Audubon describes the quail as migratory at the — 
West, and that he says the shores of the'Ohio, in the Fall, are covered 


with “flocks.” Nor am I ignorant that Wilson says he has heard that the 


bird is migratory in Nova Scotia. It may be so; but our quails are better 
brought up. Nevertheless, Ido not care to believe everything that stu- 
dents of Linnzus and Buffon say, who talk of flocks of partridges, an 

mean bevies of quail. By-the-by, what is the reason that the whole race 
of ornithologists call the partridge tetrao ? which is latin for a bustard and 
- a wild turkey. It is not the less to be admired that they call the quail 
perdix Virginiana. If they had supped with Horace and Catullus, and all 
that set, as Colonel Hawker and I have dene--in the spirit—-they woul 
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d out that the true title was coturniz.—[Vide Hawker on 


le lachryme! Hence the ululation of Mr. H., and 
7 genda.” sean. aie 

st us dissect the note. 

ress—“ I am not unaware that Audubon describes 
s migratory at the West, and that he says that the 
the Ohio, in the Fall, are covered with riocks. 
—commenting—Mr. C. alludes to Audubon, but I 
‘ he has never consulted his works. | 
ie to ask, then—if Mr. H. be correct,—how I 
that Audubon called bevies of quail “flocks of 
Yet he does do so, and commits a high and 
Even admitting that he may be right in calling 
ridges,” he had no authority to speak of their 
ut as “ covies.” It is unpardonable in a naturalist 
flocks of partridges.’ We does also say that the 
ratory at the West. Did I dream these two dis- 
Is this the way “Mr. H.” writes “in sport 2?” 
by silence submit to an imputation of pedantry 
od! Or is it because I casually alluded to the 
dubon—which he copied from Wilson—that his 
So fiercely “in sport.” : : 

ext sentence refers to the fact that Wilson said he 
“Partridge or Quail,” as he calls it, was mi- 
va Scotia. Wilson is not to be blamed, for he 
‘0 hearsay as to the travelling story ; and for aught 
orrect. Quails have different habits in. differ- 
_ But Mr. H.; doubtless, thinks him in error 
us the bird quail or partridge. Hence he gives 
for « many errors,” all of which, he assures us, 
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were long since corrected by Bonaparte, &c.—For Bonaparte, 
read Audubon. Bonaparte was more distinguished for hig 
addenda than for his “ Corrigenda” of his master’s works, 
As to the attempt to make Wilson, of whom Audubon is eyj. 
dently a liberal borrower, responsible for all the errors of 
previous nomenclators, 1 can but smile. I cannot be guilty 
of assuming to defend that eloquent pioneer poet of the woods, 
swamps, bays and fields, from a pirate shot. I would sooner 
deliver a lecture to prove that the sun gave light and warmed 
animal creation into existence and maturity. 

Ill. Cypress.—* Nevertheless, I do not care to believe 
every thing which the students of Linneus and Buffon say, 
who talk of ‘ flocks of partridges’ and mean ‘ bevies of quail?” 

Mr. H.—Though Mr. C. does not care to believe all that 
the students of Linneus and Buffon say, I think,” &c. 

Mr. H.! Mr. H.! is that fair, “in sport,” or in earnest, to 
tear my sentence apart, and smother my distinction between 
those students of Linneeus and Buffon who do talk of “ flocks 
of partridges,” and those who do not? Nimrod, and all the 
Dii Minores forbid! that I should be convicted of disrespect 
to the true students of good masters. I only spoke of the 
boys who forgot some part of their lesson, and, with confident 
ability, trusted to their own manufacture, or to doubtful autho- 
rity. Need I answer a charge of “ scandalum magnatum” 
before it is proved ? 

IV. Cypress.—“ By-the-by, what is the reason that the 
whole race of ornithologists call the partridge “ tetrao,” which 
‘5 Latin for a bustard and a wild turkey?” 

Mr. Hi—* Unwhiskered assertion.”—Again ; «Mr. Cy 
however, has not even consulted his dictionary, honestly, 
mine is a different edition, and contains the following definl- 
tions; T'etrao, Grouse ; Perdix, Partridge ; Coturnia, Quail 
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nt sense.” 

er to all this, I shall — quote authorities. My 
ies certainly are of a different edition from those of 
” as he suggests. 

as, in old times, a man named Pliny, ihi: on ac- 
his knowing all the wonders and varieties of nature, 
d “the Naturalist.” He was almost next to Solo- 
beginner of bird biographies. : 

uthor, not unknown to fame, distinctly used the sibel 
for a “bustard,” or bistard.* See him for the fact, 
worth, also, who, in the Dictionary line, has always 
sidered a very respectable person. If the two last 
ople don’t know what is Latin for a “* bustard,” I am 
to know who does. 

th, moreover, calls “ Otis” a sort of owl, quoting in 
the remarkable phrase “ oe Hispania aves tar- 
lat,” from Pliny aforesaid—* aves tardos”—slow 
Now we very well know that the owl is a slow bird, 
the Bustard is a brisk one. In proof of the latter 
from any author who lives where the Bustard runs, 
It a bird he is to get a shot at.—It is no more than 
, however, that Ainsworth also calls the Bustard 
That, nevertheless, is only a synonyme.— 
Kenrick, in his substantial well-reputed dictionary 
efines Bustard—F. bistardo— Wild T' urkey. 

ed Dr. Adam Littleton, in his quarto Latin Dic- 
723, defines a bustard Otis—tarda—rxtrao !— 


ves is in error here.—Pliny t uses the word Tetrao for Grouse ; 
lexicographer who was no ornithologist, confounded the 
the grouse, sisigenonsia knowing newther.—Eprror’s NOTE. 


ye: 


, Bustard ;” and “naturalists do not use any of them 


Mohs eee SOLE CARES ee no re Rae 
Ae petals tits Gta 
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bustardus—asio. In another place he distinctly translates 
<¢ Tetrao” a bustard, or bistardo. 
- Dr. Johnson also renders “ Bustard” Turkey, quoting olq 
‘Hakewill.* } 
I trust, therefore, that I am not entirely without authority 
for my intimation that “‘Tetrao” is one of the synonymica] 
words for “ wild turkey or bustard.” I shall not pretend to 
show that the old Romans ever knew the wild turkey, though 
it is hard to tell what “Gallus Africanus—avis turcica vel 
Afra”? was—called, also, by Ainsworth, gallus Numidianus, 
—which those splendid epicures used to send for to Africa, 
It cost Pennant, in his British Zoology, some pains to prove 
that the Romans knew not Turkey. It is enough for me to 
know upon the authority of a shrewd writer in Rees, that 
turkeys were brought into England by the way of Spain, 
from Mexico and Yucatan, so early as the year 1524, since 
which time the whole race of modern ornithologists have 
written. They did not begin to publish their studies, and — 
proposed divisions, until about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The application of the Latin word Tetrao to Tur 
key may have been made immediately upon the introduction 
of the bird to the Eastern Continent, and so have justified the 
‘subsequent lexicographers whom I have quoted, in their 
definitions. It does not amount to much to refer to the fact, | 
that the prevailing impression is, that the old Romans fed not 
on turkey, for with the same sort of triumph I might refer to the 


* Otis, Qris, is the Latin and Greek word for Bustard—see Xen0- 
phon’s Anabasis. The bustard, though swift on foot, is absurdly slow on — 
the wing. The rendering Butco, bustard, is another ridiculous blundely 
of the lexicographer, Butco, is latin for Buzzard, a species of hawk or kits 
Dr. Johnson’s rendering of bustard—wild turkey—is another absurd lexl- 
cographer’s blunder, the birds being no more alike or congeners, than the 


owl.and game cock. The Latin for Turkey 2s Meleagris—Epiror’s No™ 
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here is no evidence of their knowledge of any sort 
, unless, indeed, partridge, and quail are to be re-. 
that genus, and for these they had distinct names, 
lix and Coturnix. Linneus, in 1740 or thereabouts, 
ofer to them, and in the mention of the quail in what 
its proper place, calls our quail Tetrao Virgini- 
e, however, finds another species in Maryland, ad- 
which is, nevertheless, precisely the same bird,— 
it to the world under the title of Tetrao Maril- 


reference to Quail again reminds me that I am 
upon your pages, and that the subject is a ary 
me now to a conclusion. 

is not the less to be admired that they call the 
x Virginiana,” says Cypress, finally, in his 


sy do. Latham begins the nomenclatare, leaving 
o of Linneus, and substituting perdix. Yes, Mr. 
| the fact, according to those learned cognoscents. 
ut with our dogs, and do some moderate work 
w bevies,as we call them, of what we also call 
vhen we come home, we are told that the quail 
e in this country—that we have only tumbled 
partridges—Perdix Virginiana! So says Mr. 
What then? Have we no quail in this country ? 
hoot in Maryland, is our game, then, the Vir- 
ge! Latham says no ; they are the Maryland 
What shall we call our bird in New York, Jer- 
New England States? Perdix Neo-Eboracen- 
ova-Cesariensis ? Perdix Nova-Brittanicus !— 
se affectations. Why do not ornithologists 
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agree upon standard names to put at the head of their genus 2% 
And what is more natural than» that they should, in a call 
like this, take the long, well-settled, and established worg 
Coturniz for the name of the genus of the tribe, and then Je 
the different species come in with their tributes of honor ang 
respect? Yet Latham, Audubon, and others, have utterly 
stricken Coturnix from existence, so far as the country is con. 
cerned. : ; 
But enough. I forbear. I had not aspired to pull down, 
or eyen to amend the system as established, but have merely 
made a passing comment upon it, in one or two particulars, 
The strictures of Mr. H. have compelled me to defend 
myself from the charge of entire ignorance, want of honesty, 
and constructive falsehood. Having thus the opportunity 
before me, I will assure Mr. H. that there is no authority of 
modern date, however potential, that will induce us sports- 
men and farmers of the North to give up the name of “ quail.” 
When our New England forefathers first arrived ‘in this - 
country, some of them wrote back the most glowing ac. 
counts of their new home, and among other game enume- 
rated ‘ Quailes,” appearing to observe no difference between 
those they found here and those they had left behind in Eng- 
land.t Quails all over the world belong to the same genus. 
The quail of Cuba, which I have seen on its native island, isa 
bright various plumage-colored bird, painted as it were, with” 
almost all the colors of the rainbow. But this is only his 
style of dress in the West Indian seas. The partridge—all 


* The confusion and uncertainty produced by the affectation and vanity — 
of ornithologists appear well illustrated even in the Rev. Gilbert White 
in his History of Selbourne. He speaks of “‘ the little American partridge 
the Ortiz borealis of Naturalists,” Pray, what is that? Ordyx is Latin 
for a plantain. ; 

+ Vide Hazard’s State Papers. 
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ere are gorgeously apparrelled. Still he is Cotur- 
h is his every day Spanish name. The same is 
with Perdix. Permit me, then, to stand. by the 
coturnix.—Good morning. de Cs y Ja 


ON NOMENCLATURE, 


“ALL IN THE WRONG.” 


ommunications of Messrs. Forester and Cypress Jr., 
led my attention to the nomenclature of the part- 
ind as their views do not appear to me to be correct, 
ve myself committed an error, I think a few far- 
is may not be amiss, premising that I had the use 
ibrary at hand when I penned the former article, 
nake no reference except to my own on this occa- 
account of their being standard modern works, I 
use of the following, and the synonymes therein 


16s " atural History of Game Birds.— a 
Edinburgh: 1834: 

’s Manval of British Vertebrate Animals,*— 

| Cambridge and London: 1835. 

be 90n’s Synopsis of the Birds of North America.— _ 
Edinburgh: 1839. 
Ornithology of the United States and Canada.— 

. Boston: 1840. 


ster asserts that Bewick is ‘decidedly the best British orni- 
Jewick’s is certainly a good book, but there are better works 
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Linneus, although a great naturalist, and the father of zo9. } 
logical nomenclature, had a very imperfect conception of what — 
constitutes a genus. ‘Thus, besides including the brown, 3 
black, and white bears in the genus Ursus, he named oy 
raccoon Ursus lotor although it is not a bear. It is now calleq | 
Procyon lofor a new generic name being given to it, to which 
the old specific. name’ has been added. The genus Tetrao of — 
Linnzeus is restricted to the grouse, and a more recent division _ 
separates tue ptarmigans under the name Lagopus, generally — 
considered a subgenus of the former. I will take the fox as 4q 
an illustration of a subgenus. ‘The Linnean genus Canis in. — 
cludes the foxes, the European species being the Canis vulpes, : 
But the foxes are not considered to differ sufficiently from the 
dogs to entitle them to a distinct generic appellation ; hence 
they are placed in the subgenus Vulpes, being distinguished 
by the pointed muzzle, bushy tail, and especially by havinga — 
long narrow pupil, which in the dogs, is circular. Now if 
we call the foxes Vulpes, we cannot call the European species — 
Vulpes vulpes, but must invent anew specific name, hence this ; 
animal is termed Vulpes vulgaris but it is a rule that no specific — 
name can be changed unless a change like this occurs. Lin- 
neus named the only North American bird of the partridge — 
family Tetrao Virginianus ; when the genus Perdix was insti- 
tuted, it became Perdix Virginianus, and now that a more mi- 
nute—or subgeneric—distinction is thought necessary, it be- 

comes an Ortyx. ‘Those who do not admit the last division — 
continue to call the genus Perdix; and it would be just as ab- 
surd to call a raccoon anda badger Ursus as this bird Tetra — 
If itis proper for those ornithologists who do not admit the 


devoted exclusively to British birds ; as those of Selby, Yarrel, and Mac 
gillivrayy the two last beautifully illustrated with woodcuts. Sir Wm 
Jardine’s work on the same subject is not all published. 
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Perdix, Ortyx, Coturnix, and Lophortix—Califor- 
idges with plumed heads,—to name all these Perdiz, 
inly not improper to term the Ortyges partridges, for 
e quail of Europe may be considered a kind of par- 
partridge or Ortyx can be considered a kind of 
Forester is right, and I am wrong, with respect 
eenus of the European partridges, which belong to 
nus Perdix, or partridge proper; whence the part- 
], and American bird, belong to three* distinct sub- 
ur bird being as far removed as ever from any spe- 
ail, of which there are many. Mr. Forester objects 


“eo 


for the section to which it is attached; and it was 
ause it was easier to adopt, than to invent anew 
> Turkey genus is called by a Latin name for the 
d English books” to which I referred in part, are those 
es stand above. Jardine calls our bird “ The Vir- 
ii or partridge,—following Wilson, of whose work 
an English edition—whilst Jenyn terms it “ Vir- 
tr idge.” Latham makes three species of it, viz: 
n, Maryland, and Mexican partridge,” the last 
j ise, according to Nuttall. ‘Shaw calls it “ North- 
is term meaning “ a bird of the partridge kind.”— 
Were the bird a quail, Shaw would have said 
ell acquainted with the quails. It is also the 
artridge or quail” of Nuttall. 
sd that Mr. Cypress Jr. had not read the modern 
our ornithology, because he says the partridge is 
rao, om I think my inference a fair one. How- 


\ 


printed those in the Turf Register. See p. 141.’ 
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Ortyx, but it cannot be changed, as being the first. 
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ever, as the gentleman takes issue on this point, I explaip q 
the matter by supposing that he means srouse—Tetrao—when 
he writes “ partridge.” Audubon, in his Synopsis, calls the 
ruffed grouse “ Partridge Pheasant,” although he refers to jt 
as being described under the name of ruffed grouse in hig 
fifth volume, the name given it by Wilson, Nuttall, Richard. 
son, Swainson, and Jardine. I could not “dream” that 
writer could have consulted any of these authorities, and af. 
terwards term a grouse “ partridge.” 

Mr. C. has fully succeeded in placing his errors in defini. 
tion upon certain lexicographers, but these gentry know as 
little as any of us to what particular animals, plants, or mine-- 
rals, the ancients attached certain names. You might puzzle 
a bishop, by showing him a mineral, and requesting to know 
whether it is the — of the Bible. Cuvier has done 
more, perhaps, than any lexicographer, to clear up the confu- 
sion existing in the definition of these names. He first in- 
formed us, for instance to what bird now known the name 
Ibis was applied. Birds must be known before they can be 
named, and lexicographers are not famous for their acquain- 
tance with this subject. Natural history Latin may be bad 
enough, but depend upon it, Mr. Cypress, “ Law Latin” is 
equally defective. ! 
The “errors of Wilson” are those of nomenclature, and 
they were unavoidable, as I have already remarked. I made 
no allusion to his vulgar names, having referred to his sys 


tematic nomenclature alone, wherein he occasionally adds & 
new name to a species which had been named previously. 
It was not Audubon, but Bonaparte, who rectified these el 
rors; and we are indebted to him moreover, for a continua 
tion of Wilson in four volumes, containing the most elabo- 
rately finished plates of birds ever engraved. Mr, C. mu 


+ 
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that I undervalue the labors of Wilson, because I 
asual allusion to his errors. _ As an observer, as an 
gist, he stands much above his successors, and we 
our gratitude for his labors in clearing the subject of 
sh with which it was encumbered. Wilson is the 
whom I would presume to “ fling a pirate shot,” 
tly read with the greatest pleasure, the refutation 
e of plagiarism preferred against him by Mons. Audu- 
nay add that I felt this stroke of Mr. C. much more 
other in the same article, | 

Jr. alludes to the Maryland partridge of Latham, 
s to know whether the bird might not be called 
veboracensis if found in New York 2 By no means. 
ought he was describing different species, it being 
mmon occurrence for an ornithologist to mistake a 
ung; or birds in different plumage, for distinct spe- 
ch cases the earliest name must stand, and the later 
rect ones are cancelled the moment it is discovered 
pposed new species has—or have—no existence. 
n, Audubon, and others, have wholly stricken Co- 
existence, so far as this country is concerned,” 
asingle species is found here, as I have endea- 
show. Jardine—who elevates Ortyx and Cortunix 
of genera—says— 
Ortyx was formed by Stevens, the continuator of Shaw’s 
» for the reception of the thick and strong-billed partridges 
W” “The Quails, forming the genus Coturnix of mod. 
sight so similar to the partridges, that they are not to be 
ithout a knowledge of their habits, and examination of their 
Ul and legs there are slight modifications, but the form of 
te different, the first three quills being longest [and the third 
rtyx: N utt.] and a rounded wing of less power is the con- 
May be recollected that, though the partridges were said to 

countries, the migration is comparatively very partial, 

‘OM one part of a continent to another; on the other hand, 


‘ 
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almost all the quails migrate to a certain distance, and hence perfor, 
lengthened journeys, often across the seas. In their habits theyalso show 
considerable difference, as they never perch.” 


Our bird does perch, however; e7go, it is not a quail. 
Taking English names as the standard, we certainly make 
ourselves ridiculous in applying them to our birds. Thus we 
call vultures, buzzard and crow ; a thrush, robin—the English 
blackbird is a thrush ;—a buzzard, hawk ; and more locally, 
a grouse, partridge ; an ortyx, quail; and a perch, salmon ! 

Should a State Legislature make it penal to kill, “ phea. 
sants, partridges, and quails,” | would not hesitate to incur q 
suit, as I could prove that these families are not in America, 
For my own part I like this confusion, and should like to see 
it ten times greater, as it would tend to throw the vulgar names 
into disrepute. I go so far as to erase the English names from 
the plates of my works of natural history. I believe I have 
stated all the facts of the case, and leave it with the reader to 
decide with what propriety he has hitherto applied certain 
English names to the OrtTYx Vireriana and Trerrao Ux 
PBELLUS. i. 


PARTRIDGE AND QUAIL. 


PERDIX—COTURNIX—ORTYX. 


wy 
iE 


To the Editor of the “ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine’— 

Dear Eprror :—Having read with some interest a comr 
munication headed “ All in the wrong,” from your correspo™ 
dent H., of Marietta, | presume,—such at least was the dale : 
of his article, published in your December number—but no 


3 
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» that he has shown that J am either ail, or at ail, in 
I wish to have one last word in the question. 
| of course remember that this controversy arose 
, fact of H. having put forth an article, entitled “ Cor- 
Diy your December number, containing strictures on 
peautifully written, sportive, and humorous paper in 
mber for October—* Some Observations Concerning 

vy J. Cypress Jr. This paper was evidently writ- 
jeu Vesprit, laymg no pretension to ornithological re- 
or superior wisdom—but was clearly the production 
isure moments of a sportsman, scholar, and gentleman 
in, inter alia, he laughed at ornithologists for calling 
of quail, flocks of partridge.” 

S paper—my object is briefly to place before your 
ihe disjecta membra of the whole discussion—on this 
discourses thus ;— 


riter proves himself entirely ignorant of ornithology, by his blun- 
enclature. ‘Thus he is writing about the Perdix Virginiana 
Partridge,—and not about the Perdix Coturniz—European 
e first is a true partridge belonging to the same genus with the 
artridge, viz., ortyx ; whilst the quail belongs to the subgenus 
In Pennsylvania and Southward, and in English books, our bird 
nd correctly—partridge.” 


to this, I—F rank Forester—observed in your Jan- 
ber, as follows, immediately after quoting the above 


we 


- 


ist of all this amounts toa single assertion that the Ameri- 
s to a different genus from the English Quail, and is a part- 
this I am satisfied is an error.” 


to state that “as I can testify from my own ob- 
he American bird is, in size, general appearance, 
of plumage, and cry, much more nearly connected 


English quail than with any partridge existing.” 
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Thirdly I said—* and I am satisfied that facts will bear oy 
my opinion—that the Perdix Virginiana is not a true partrides 
—and is not correctly termed a partridge in Pennsylvania, any 
more than the ruffed grouse— Ietrao umbellus—is correctly 
termed a pheasant in the same regions.” 

Lastly I said “that the term ortyw is an absurd term to use 
in opposition to coturnix, as distinguishing partridge from 
quail” —because orlyx—s prve—is the Greek, and Coturnizx the 
Latin, name for the European quail.” 

Now though in his article in your February number H, 
says that their—i. e. mine and Cypress’s—views do not ap. 
pear to him correct, I wish to point out to you that so far from 
confuting one of my positions, he has confirmed them all ; and 
entirely changed his own ground. 

In his first December paper he asserts—“ that the Ameri- 
can bird, Perdia virginiana, is a true partridge, belonging to 
the same subgenus with the European partridge, viz., ortyw.” 

To this 1 responded noé that the American bird is a quail— 
But “that it is not a ¢rve partridge—nor of the same subgenus 
with the European partridge—and farther that the word orty« 
would be an absurd term as distinctive between partridge and 
quail.” 

Now hear H. in his present paper—February No. p. 111] 
—‘ Mr. Forester is right and I am wrong with regard to the 
subgenus of the European partridges, which belong to the sub- 
genus perdix, or partridge proper ! we 

. Again he says—‘* Linneus named the only North American — 
bird of the family Teérao ; when the genus perdix was insti- 
tuted it became Perdix virginianus !, and now that a more 
minute—or subgeneric—distinction is thought necessary, 1 
becomes an ortyx !” 

Ergo! by his own showing, the American bird is nol, 4 


| 
q 
1 
: 


rte 
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, and I denied, of the same subgenus with the Eu- 
rtridge ; nor a perdix—which he defines Partridge 
ad I defined true partridge !—at all. 

then, H. has left his position, and come over to 


xt place I asserted that ortyx—éorvz in Greek— 
urd word to use asa distinctive term between the 
partridge. H. having asserted that the European 
d American quail—so called commonly—are or- 
d the European quail a coturnix ! 

» reason which I gave was, that the words gpr¢ and 
r the same term, meaning the same thing in two 


fadbiits that the new word ortyx is a term invented 
inguish the quail from the partridge, but to distin- 
European Quail from a nameless American bird, 
neither quail nor partridge! In this sense Frank 
ever objected to the term; and every part of his 
on is carried out—excepting the remark that the 
rd is more nearly connected with the European 
ith any partridge existing ; and on this point I 
w words anon. Cres 

has come over to my statements. First—that the 
bird is not of the same subgenus with the European 
is a proper partridge at-all! 
that the European partridge is not an ortyx ; and 
hat the term ortyx has not been applied as a dis- 
veen quail and partridge ; but between quail and a 
) nameless, and indeed seemingly so still in the 
the says !—* Minne the partridge, quail, and 
bird belong to three’ —misprinted those-—“ distinct 
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subgenera, our bird being as far removed as ever from any 
species of quail, of which there are several !” 

Here, then, I might close my article ; for I never asserteq 
that the American bird was a quail—and all that I did asgey 
—viz., that he was not a partridge—is granted. ‘Therefore, 
none of my views before stated were incorrect, nor was J qj 
in the wrong, or wrong at all. 

Now, however, we will go a little farther, and see what 
oRTYX virginianus is, and what we must call him—and whether 
he is ‘more closely allied to Partridge or to Quail. | 

And first—Why did the Naturalists, who formed the sybh. — 
division of the genus, call him ortyx—sprug—the Greek for 
quail? If they had only wished to make a distinction show. 
ing him equally far from quail and partridge, they would not 
have merely rested contented with calling him quail, in a 
varied language or dialect. 

In my humble opinion the very choice of the name shows 
that the discriminating Naturalist—who discovered the small 
points of distinction “ between the quail and thick strong-billed 
partridges of the new world,” which he admits to be “so simi- 
lar, that they are not to be distinguished without a knowledge 
of their habits and an examination of their forms”—considered 
the distinction between the American bird and the quail, less 
than the distinction between the same bird and the partridge. 

It will of course be seen at once that the writer quoted 
above-——Sir William Jardine—means that the quail and Ameti- 
- can bird are “so similar as not to be distinguished without @ 
knowledge of their habits, and an examination of their forms” 
—and not the European quail and European partridge ' For 
it is obvious that—the European Grey partridge being thirteen 
inches long, and the European Red-legged partridge the samé 
length, but heavier and stronger, while the European quail 
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ceed seven inches and a half—the similarity of 
speaks i is not between these birds, which a blind 
istinguish by their weight and size! 

liam Jardine shows what these slight distinctions 
‘the bill and legs”—he says—‘ there are slight modi- 
but the form of the wing is quite different—the first 
being longest—in the quail,—while in the part- 
third is longest, and the third and fourth in the or- 


he say the distinction is small !—a slight modi- 
the legs and bill, and the fact that the three first 
e quail are longest, and the third and fourth in the 
rd or ortyx ! 

age of both species of European Partridge is ut- 
rent either from that of the European Quail or the 
bird. Each of the European partridges is nearly 
size of either of the others ; while the Quail and 
rd are very nearly of a size—the American a lit- 
rger!——and very similar in their general appearance 


particularly in their fierce pugnacity, the Quail. 
n bird resemble each other much. ‘The Euro- 
certainly is—and many writers state on good 
nd I fully believe the fact—that the American 
ise—migratory ! 

lish quail does not perch, to the same extent 
erican bird ;—though he does take to bushy 
the Grey partridge never does—but this one 
ugh, surely, to make the difference greater, in 
istinctions of size, weight and feather. 'The 
his country, incorrectly—for I am well aware 
all distinction—the English Snipe, occasionally 
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perches—I have seen it do so, on two occasions, at Ping 
Brook, in New Jersey——on rails, bushes, and even on tall wij. 
low trees; and I can prove the fact by the testimony of eye 
witnesses, if it be doubted !—yet no one would say, Ergo i, 
is not a snipe !—at least 1 think not; though [ am certain g - 
man who should assert in Europe that he had seen snipe 
alight in trees would be laughed at and disbelieved, as the 
bird there never does so! ‘ ; 

That the American bird is, ornithologically and strictly 
speaking, a quail, I never asserted. | | 

I denied that it was a partridge, as H. did assert, and has 
now yielded. - a 

I did assert, and ‘still do so, that it 1s more closely connected 
with the English quail than with any partridge existing. 

lis size—its weight—its plumage—its habits—and _ last, 
not least, its new ornithological name ortyx—Greek quail— 
prove that it is so—and that it is so in the opinion, and on 
the data of the very ornithologists, who have divided it from 
the subgenus coturnix, on account of distinctions which they 
admit to be so small as to be undistinguishable, except on mi- 
nute examination. 7 

I doubt not that the birds are well divided. It is very ob-— 
vious that the European partridge—a bird twice as big as © 
either quail or ortyx—is rightly separated from them !—and — 
I doubt not that there are distinctions justifying the ornitho- — 
logist in separating the European from the American Quail— 
although they are invisible to a common eye! But in the ~ 
meantime what shall we call the bird? Not partridge, for it 1s 
not one clearly and confessedly!—I think best to stick to QuATL ~ 
as the Naturalists themselves half call him so still '|—people — 
would surely laugh at us if we called them ortyges, and I 
think very justly ! 
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th Ruffed Grouse—T etrao Umbellus—I never, either 
rsation or in black and white, called it a partridge ; 
people who knew it only by that name—and I ever 
eemed it equally incorrect and unsportsmanlike to 
now made an end of my paper, and I think your 
dent H. will admit, after reading it, and after—if he 
paring the three articles—that Frank Forester is 
the wrong. If you care to show your correspon- 
eneral how very like the plumage of the English 
to that of the American bird, I send you a drawing, 
myself many years ago, from one I shot myself; 
give, length, 7 1-4 inches—width from wing to 
2—weight 6 1-10 oz. If you choose, have it done 
-but take care of it, and do not let it be besmirched, 
nit, 
Believe me yours ever at command, 
Pte Frank Forester. 
_ A correspondent—* Alpha”—in the February num- 
e Get of Medoc,” seems to think I spoke of quail 
of three hundred. It was the British Red Grouse 
I spoke? which, by the way, I think a greater bird, 
oot and eat, than the American ortyx. The Eng- 
, though it generally lays but six or seven eggs, is 
seen in bevies of fifteen. In France, the same bird 
ays fifteen to twenty eges—Bewick and Buffon. * 
- 2. At this late moment I seize the opportunity 
| a misstatement —arising, as usual, from a want 
reading what I wrote—by a correspondent —N.— 
n last week’s “ Spirit.” He charges me with error 
(the partridge never perches !—assuming that I 
*r the Tetrao Umbellus, Pseudo American pheasant 
13 


f 
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and partridge—or else, the Perdix virginiana, or Americay q 
Quail. I did not mean, or indeed write either !—but the . 
European Partridge ; a bird utterly different from either. [ — 
see, however, that he also asserts on his own eye-witness, { 
that the quail does migrate in flocks of five hundred to ong © 
thousand. This I never doubted—it however, makes another — 
point for my side! ay | 


Basin 


on uprising from the distant east, as yet not full dis- 
clothed with clouds, kindles with silver fire, a wild 
od-lake. Trees stand around in rude rough majesty 
tnesses of her glory. ‘They own their faded beauty, 
n their lost leaves frozen, ses feel that Winter's 
at’s “verbum” to their “sap.” ‘The stars still shine. 
shining! They shine just as office holders, who 
in a very little time they are to be extinguished by 
on from a greater light. ‘The clouds in the dis- 
is though they had some lightning in them ;— 
alanxial. The old trees have had rough times. 
by are all troubled with the rheumatism, or have 
own by convulsions. Some stumps, to be sure, 
he barbarous pioneer had never heard that ex- 
id of “ Woodman spare that tree.” But nearly © 
i—blasted. Only the pyramid pine, and fra- 
Teavenly ever-greens,—Christ-mass greens for 
ers,—flutter, and bend to the tempest, and bear 
ghs the cherishing comfort of snow. At the 
ner of the lake, is built, with the artifice 
re sometimes indulges in, a hiding place, or 
] anged out of old logs and fallen trees, within 
u see two hunters—hunters !—Heaven help 


lie ensconced to shoot some timid, thirsty, doe, whe 
Ae* 
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may come down in the peace of night to take a drink out of 
the spring at the edge of the lake, which cold cannot freeze, 
—or at the crumbling ice which her hoof may break in. 

But who is he that cometh from the barren forest, with 
slow and solemn tramp, bending the crackling ice, with hig 
majestic feet? Hath Sir Bruin made an appointment with 
the cold Diana, to meet him at this secluded trysting spot? 
If he have, he is a true and trusted lover, for she casts the 
first beam of her eye: upon the lake just as her bear-knight 
émerges from the swamp to drink the new silver light of her 
eye that glitters upon the treeshade-sprinkled ice. But no, 
That cannot be; the ardor of a lover is not in his eye ;—his 
pace is thoughtful and philosophical ;—he is, rather, thinking 
of his hungry cubs, left sulky and hopeful at home in their 
rock-cave in the hill side, and is contemplating the flesh 
of calves and lambs. Now, he is astronomical, and pious, 
and casteth his eyes toward Heaven, and marvelleth at the 
purity of his noble ancestors sitting clothed with brilliant gar- 
ments in the constellations of Ursa Major, and Minor. He 
almost repents some unnecessary abstractions of the neighbor- 
ing farmers’ little children. Is thatatearinhiseye? Happy 
engraver ? if thou hast clearly globuled that chrystal evidence 
of sorrow for guilt? Now, his head falls beneath his breast; 
you would think it was in submission to some decree of suffer- 
ing depression, and that he feels he is unforgiven. Doomed 
wretch! Never to be exalted to a place among the bears im 
the stars! But look at his eye. Itis dry, keen, fierce, savage, 
voracious. He sees beneath him a salmon trout half be 
numbed, and he raises his “huge paw” to pound the ice 10 
accomplish the water tenant’s stunnation, when he will break 
a hole through the “ thick-ribbed” frost, and fish him out. 
A good piscator, and a hearty feeder is that same bear, he 
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starts, and his eye shoots fire toward the south-east. 
that scent which, borne on a new change of the 
ikes his far-judging nose? Is that a fawn at the 
pring ? or a small girl that has lost her way ? Snuff, 
Jo ; the smell is too strong. That is the odor of full 
anters—two legged members of his own profession, 
r enemies to his particular guild. See him stand 
and muse, and survey. How would a piece of 
aste !—Good. How would a leaden bullet feel 
els? Rather indigestible fodder. He reasons: 
He remembers his Kamtskadale cousins, and 
see if the hunters will approach “to conciliate his 
”* But is ita man? It might be an unmanageable 


“bears are so numerous in Kamtschatka, that they are seen 
yout the plains in troops, and must long since have been exter- 
ey were not here more tame and gentle than in any other 
orld. In spring they descend from the mountains where they 
, to the mouths of the rivers, for catching fish, which swarm 
reams of that peninsula. If the fish are plentiful, they eat 
ds ; and when they find nets laid in any place, they dex- 


hem out of the water, and- empty them of the fish. 
the mountains, When a Kamtschadale espies a bear, he 

nciliate his friendship at a distance, accompanying his ges- 
eous words. Indeed they are so familiar, that the women 
sn they are gathering roots and herbs, or turf for fuel, are 
d in their employment, even in the midst of a whole drove of 
one of these animals comes up to one of them, it is merely 
thing out of their hands. They have never been known to 
, except when they are roused from their sleep, and they 
pon the marksman whether they are hit or not. Notwithstand- 
ness of the bear, its utility renders it a valuable object of 
the hunter and bear meet, the contest is generally bloody, 
lly terminates to the advantage of the artful huntsman. 
ts and clubs, the Kamtschadale goes in quest of the 


“ 


ght by his pursuer, and chokes with them the entrance 
he mouth of the cavern being closed, the hunter bores a 
the top, and then with the greatest security, spears his de- 
—Tooke’s View of Russia, vol. ii, p. 442. , 


n, when the fish go up the rivers, they advance with them - 


alm retreat, who, thinking only of his defence, takes - 
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colt, that has tumbled his master, and ran away, with the 
sweat from his rider’s corduroys reeking upon his unsaddleq 
back—or a stray porker acorn-ing. He is in doubt. He 
looks around and reconnoitres. He discovers, up the lake, 
at the north, a truant boy, who has seen him, skating away 
homeward, fast as his iron volitaters will glide leeward. |, 
was not his trail that he nosed, for that juvenal is with the 
wind. Does Sir Bruin detect those lurkers at the stand with 
guns Will he make a demonstration against them ? Will 
they bring their artillery to bear upon him? How many 
balls will he take patiently? Will he hug either one of 
those gentlemen, with the ardor of a bridegroom? What 
will he weigh .when dressed? What frolicsome coun. 
try maiden will be first wrapped in his skin, upon a sleigh- 
ride? Who will be invited.to dine upon his smoking haunch? _ 
Reader, these are all questions which the publishers insist 
upon my submitting to thee; wherefore to answer them I for- f 
tae | 
Let no bandbox Adonis turn up his self-sufficient nose at 4 
the foregoing ursine limmings. His father may have taught — 
him the unjust expression “ rough as a bear,” when he swore d 
at his landlord for calling for his rent before a month after 
quarter-day. ‘The bear and his biography would be a splen- 
did subject for the illustration of devoted family virtues, and 
of brave, bold, dashing chivalry, against enemies. His family 
“is ancient and respectable. His blood has been kept pure — 
and true. He is but a little lower than man, while he can” 
write or make his mark, better than any Congo-ese, or Bog- 
trotter. As to reading, he is accomplished. He can find 
‘sermons in stones, and books in every thing.” The book | 
of nature is his summer food. He roams, and plucks the | 
autumnal fruits of knowledge. When winter’s snows shut UP © 
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, he retires to his private study, in some huge hol- 

and there reflects and moralizes. The Indians of : 
n prairies know him better than any of the profes- : 
alists, and, I think, I have heard that they invite hs 
sir talks. Certain it is, the Blackfeet are reported 
rs, to treat the Grizzly bear with profound respect, 
often offered their most beautiful maidens for mar- 
2m, with a view 1o improve the blood of the tribe 
; but this story is not well authenticated. The. 
ar, besides, is almost too violent in his affection. 
;munch. His pressure would take the breath out of 
every woman but one, whom I wot of. Although 
2 called, by curtesy, a gentleman, yet is he a * 


itimus, or the white bear, Arctician, is a speci- 
y. He rules the poles, and builds his castles 
_ His fields are snow-drifts, and his crops are 
a-horses. The wind-lashed sea breeds for his 
dfish, and throws upon his glacier furrows his 
) of wounded whales. Hardy, fearless, enter- 
is monarch of the storm, king of the unknown 
president of Ultima Thule. 
black bear has no pretensions to nobility. He is 
but a clever fellow. He is strong both in life 
ie can strike, scratch, and hug, equally well with 
elatives » and when his guardian angel resigns 
Adonis makes his hair shine with his grease ; 
nd Rheumaticus rub their feet with his fat flanks ; 
iates in his tender loin; Amator wraps his mis- 
kin, and envelopes her hands in a muff cut from 
id-defier; while, as with his own comforter, 
p, he manages the breath-icicled steeds over 


< 


the nivoseous and gelid road, she thinks and feels him bear . 


Mi L 
ae 
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over. ee | i - 
Bear is a very “interesting individual.” _ Great, thine. 
might be said of him. ‘The publishers are not to blame fo 


putting in that picture. I think it speaks for itself, and need 


y 


no illustration. | gre 
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“ANCIENT HUNTERS. 


Y 
En age, segnes i 
mpe moras, vocat ingenti clamore Citheron 
tique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum, 
vox assensu nemorum ingemminata remugit.” iG 


Virc. Gzora. 3, 


ce ; 


vark away, hark away is the word to the sound of the horn, 
1e echo, while echo, blithe echo makes jovial the morn.” 
; Cuorvus ro sricur Pamsus, 


b ti ‘ bx i 
will not look upon the hunters of Kentucky yet ; 


‘ill be good for us to look at their portraits in 
ama—to see them face to face through His- 
theodolite. 
merable army! Patriarchs, sages, kings, 
l, demigods, sacred, profane! Blessed is thy 
of Cush, and thy name glorious, captain of the 
id beginner of all hunting! Of whom else’ 
in bear record, that he “was a mighty hunter 


~e 


h not done justice to Nimrod. Even Josephus 
im, and we are left entirely in the dark as 
his game and the weapons of his craft. 
lowever, nor improper, as _we hope, to spec- 
er which, to hunters, is a subject of such 
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thrilling interest. May we not, then, imagine ang belieye — 
that the founder of Babel was one of the giants of those aya 
| a 

and that his armory was fashioned in the workshop of that 
skilful artificer, Tubal Cain, and that he hunted the mastodon — 
and magatherion? But let every man think for himself— — 
We said that posterity had not done justice to Nimrod. We 
ought to except from this censure those good poets 'Tickel] 
and Somerville. They have both glorified him in verge, — 
Their researches, whether of fact or fancy, are worthy of the — 
attention of the judicious antiquarian." i 
It would argue gross ignorance, or else wilful malice, now 
here to name the unfortunate Esau. He, too, was a “cum. | 
ning hunter, man of the field.” Frequent, doubtless, were 4 
the nights when the dutiful son, returning tired from the hunt, — 
comforted his kind old father’s heart with a saddle of good 
venison, the trophy of his trusty bow and quiver. But alas! 
alas !—there are passages in the life of Esau upon which we” 
cannot bear to dwell—themes too high. Let us pass on. 
Who cometh next? Truly, Samson, Milton’s Samson Ago- | 
nistes, beyond challenge a keen hunter. This honorable repu- 
tation he worthily acquired by his capture, adjunction and ade 
ignition of the three hundred foxes, which he turned among 


» % 
” per 


(#) ———‘¢ When Nimrod bold, 
That mighty hunter, first made war on beasts, 
And stained the woodland-green with purple dye ; 
New, and unpolished, was the huntsman’s art ; 
No stated rule, his wanton will his guide— 
With clubs, and stones, rude implements of war, 
He armed his savage bands.” SoMERVILLE. — 


When Nimrod first the lion’s trophies wore, 

The panther bound, and lanced the bristling boar, 

He taught to turn the hare, to bay the deer, 

‘And wheel the courser in his mad career.” ‘TickEL1. 


. 


n-law’s grain- steel to punish him for trading away 
when he was temporarily absent from the family. 
man to catch three hundred foxes, upon one hunting 
, or even in the course of a whole season, it requires 
reat strength, but much ingenuity, earnest perseve- 
ithful patience, good love, and good luck. Samson 
neommon man. ; 
ke occasion here to caution the scrupulous reader to 
upon us asa Philistine. We desire to be understood 
ig these references to the hunters of the by-gone days 
tine, with no sceptical levity, but with faithful reli- 
n recorded facts. We will further remark, that 
vas the performance last referred to, yet we believe 
e accomplished by a man of extraordinary powers, 
the aid of any miraculous assistance. We esteem 
‘as so accomplished, and that it was one of the ordinary 
es in the life of the hunter Samson. As such it is 
o record it here. As such, we celebrate the enter- 
enshrine it with its author in our gallery of hunters, 
us look upon the profane and the mythological, and 
venture, we may be permitted to moralize, without 
The Heathen celebrated mighty hunters. Great 
‘y, who is vouched for by Diodorus and the almost 
Yicero. A poet’s incarnation he may be, but peo- 
believe in him, and to recognize and to worship his 
Do we ever say Samsonian? No; we always 
srculean” task. Son of Alemena, fortunate were 
ar nuptials of thy honored parents! Happy was 
when thou wert delivered to deliver her of Hydras 
is. Happy was the sky which received thee 
the seasons,—as some, not vain, imagine,—and 
Old nectar with thy father Jupiter. 
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But we have no sympathy with people specially gifteg, 
Hence we contemplate the exploits of demigods with colq 
wonder only, and not with the hearty enjoyment with which | 
we listen to the story of a sporting friend, who is like oy,. 
selves, and from a knowledge of whose character we may 
judge of the extent of the embellishments. Moreover, it ig 
hard to comprehend the glory of cutting off dragon’s heads, 
and doing such other deeds of desperate valor as the biogra. 
-phers of Hercules have, with commendable particularity, set 
down to stimulate our ambition. ’or one thing, however, we 
love as well as admire the hunters of old times. ‘They had 
the true spirit of chivalry in them. Hunters were patriotic, 
and generous, before printing and gunpowder were invented. 
Now, we offer rewards to men to do themselves a pleasure, 
and give bounties for dead wolves and crows. 

Theseus, Castor, and Pollux. It is almost ludicrous to 
think of one of these heroes sending in an affidavit, duly sworn 
to according to law, and claiming from the overseers of the 
town a ten dollar bill for shooting down a wild cat. | 

Nestor, Ulysses, Diomedes, swift-footed Achilles. Xenophon 
tells us that these were all mighty hunters. But they were 
statesmen, warriors, and benefactors, too. By Diana! When 
we think of these, and of some glorious few other such ancient 
megatherial earth-gods, who made for history and poetry a sub- 
ject and a beginning, our anger waxeth hot at the assurance of 
the muskrat-catching poachers of modern times, who affect to 
call themselves hunters. They are blasphemers. ‘They take 
the name in vain. Saint Saggitarius forefend that we should 
shoot an undeserved arrow at the bear-hugging Colonel 
‘Crockett! But our conscience pricks our judgment to pte 
nounce its denial that he can challenge any better claim to 
the laurels of a hunter than a half-shrived ghost in purgatory 


* 
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, forth to a fee-simple foot-hold among the stars. "There ' 
egistry of the name of clown-hunter in any book of 7 
‘that we wot of. 
majora canamus.—Is there any thing more glorious 
r in fancy, than the impersonation of the chaste, vir- 
ress goddess? Worthily was she mistress and queen 
ase. We seem to see her now, her maidens all put 
ending from her firmamental throne, to whisper a’ kiss 
fair brow of Endymion, innocent youth, as he lies, 
‘ired, on. the summit of old Latmos. Now a beam 
eye falls upon the expecting boy; and now—a | 
s them from us, and our vision is gone! We con- ‘ 
if we were to catch the moon in company with En- 
we should be apt to be revenyeful, and furnish ano- 2 
of of the truth of the old maxim, that “ three spoils com- 
There should be no eclipse, nor any other sort of fun 
t. Wewould punish the proud Dian for her cruel 
of the unwittingly offending Acteon. A hunter, he, 

. Her worshipper. And yet, forsooth, because, 
malice aforethought, and by mere accident, he hap- 
mble upon her one day in the woods when she 
ssed for company, she must needs metamorphose 
stag, and set upon him his own rapacious dogs! 
such savage prudery! Nephele, and Hyale, and 
t hi and Phiale, and all the rest of ye, heart- 
is! We have no patience with your affectation, 
sas to act like a very lunatic !* 
Acton! “ Sic illum fata ferebant.” Bad luck 


Sciut erant nudze, viso, sua pectora Ninustles 
Percussere, viro, subitisque ulutatibus omne 

. mpleverunt nemus: circumfuseque Dianam 

oporibus texere suis.” Ovip Mer, lib, 3. 
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was thine in truth. What a horrible host of blood-hounds he : 
had upon him! It makes one’s blood to run cold, even only 
to hear their names. Let us look into the excellent Mr. John 
Clarke, and read a portion. of his translation, for the benefit of _ 
juvenile students. — : 7 
_ First Blackfoot, and the good-nosed Tracer, gave the sig. “ 
nal by a full-mouthed cry.”—-Cry ;—Every deer-hunter knows _ 
what that cry is;--the deep, beautiful, musical, bay, that 
breaks upon your extatic ear, bearing the knowledge of the dis. _ 
covered game. “ He now flies through places where before 
he had often pursued. Alas! he flies from his own servants, — 
He would fain cry out, I am Acteon, know your master, : 
Words are wanting to his inclination ; the air rings with the 
cry. Black-hair made the first wound upon his back; Kill — 
deer the next ; Rover stuck fast upon his shoulder. They , 
came out later than the rest, but their way was soon dispatched 
by a short cut across the mountain. Whilst they hold their 
master, the rest of the pack come in, and stick their teeth to- 
gether into his body. Now room is wanting for more wounds. - 
He groans and makes a noise, though not of a man, yet such 
as a buck could not make, and fills the well-known mountains 
with sad complaints ; and as a suppliant upon bended knees, 
and like one asking a favor, he turns about his silent counte- 
nance. But his companions, ignorant of their wretched prey, 
encourage the ravenous pack with their usual cries, and look 
around, mean time, for Actzon; and call for him loudly, as 
he were absent, Acteon! Acteon! He tums his head a 
the name, as they complain that he is not there to enjoy the 
sight of the game presented to them. Glad would he be, i* 
deed, to be away ; but he is there, against his will ; and gla@ 
would he be to see, and not feel, the cruel violence of his: 
dogs. They hang upon him, and thrusting their snouts into 
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+h was the awful consequence of looking upon a woman 
ermission! How full is history of friendly beacons 
roung men of danger ! 
ll hang up one more portrait in our gallery. Thine, 
hine ; thou loved one of Cytherea. Thou, too, lost 
the chase, but not ingloriously, and the gods made 
for thee after thy demise. We must be excused, O 
rom being sorrowful because of that wild boar’s tooth 
thy soul to the skies, for Venus wept for thee, and 
embalmed thee. Many bards have sung thy elegy. 
owest thou the flower Anemony? It thou be un- 
seek some wise woman, and get understanding ; 
and love, in that little budling, the metamorphosed 
of the tender-cheeked hunter Adonis. 
a more modem antiquity, that boasteth excellent 
Shall we sce these worthies? We know a process 
—we can hold communion with their ghosts !—We 
ch nights with the old hunters! Dost thou dare 
n? We will warrant thee they are busy at some 
d now, we shut our earthly eyes. We speak 
cannot be heard by mortal. Now it is all dim. 
wly breaks, and lo! the Elysian fields. There, 
n valley, are met the ghosts of all the dead 
world. They are shooting ata target. Heard 
whiz? See you not that arrow quivering in the 
was a well-aimed shot. It was Arthur drew. 
ortal he of the round-table—not that modern 
ve must give this lamp a turn or it will—there ; 
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that will do.—But our vision! alas! it is gone. So ever j 
fares with the introduction of an unpleasant guest. ‘One such q 
will banish a whole room full of good company. We could 
get into a passion now, and curse—the Devil and his works 
We have aright to do that. It would be highly improper tg 
bless them, or to speak respectfully of them. But it is better _ 
to be benevolent. We will curse no one, not even Scotch 4 
George Thompson. May God, if it be possible, assoilsie even ¥ 
him.— ; 

Let us summon our hunting friends. Come hither, ye hun- 4 
ters of ancient days, be present to our desires, and hold with 


us sweet converse— 


“ Black spirits and—” 


No, no; we want no black spirits. The colored gentlemen, — 
if any, will please to stay below— ) 


‘«¢ Brown spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Ye that mingle may.” 


Look where they come. A goodly company, Nature’s aris- 
tocracy. Substantial shadows—glorious! will they speak! 
What music is this, like the doubtful concord of clanging 
armor, and waving plumes, and ringing steel, and neighing — 
steeds, and twanging bow-strings, and a harp touched by a 
skilful minstrel! like | ane : > 


“ High-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewelyn’s lay.” 


“Who is this hoary headed bard ? Gracious presence, sul 
fer us, a8 much as may be lawful, to worship thee! ‘Thou art 
old Cadwallo, whose tongue inexorable Edward made cold; 
and thou hast sung in bower, and banquet hall, the praises 7 
brave hunters. Be, we pray thee, one of our household goe* 
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they burn on our eyelids! changing, and mixing with 
r, and mingling with the air, and then standing out 
curately developed. Apollo sustain tis! © Turks, 
Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Britons—What 
trappings have those hunters of the East! Gen- 
glittering with gold and burnished steel! He, who, 
Mogul Vizir, Asaph ap Dowlah, hunted with several 
of infantry, encompassing roaring hecatombs, and 
; upon a thousand hills! What queen is that he 
Doth she not stand Boadicea, confessed, bearing a 
ar? And lo! a troop of high-born ladies, spurn- 
th with their eager palfreys, each equipped for to 


‘hawking by the river 
With grey goshawke in hande.” 
roines—fawns chasing blood-hounds ;_ tender- 
derers, killing with your bright eyes more than 
keen arrows! Hail! Gaston, Earl of Foix! gal- 
aan! true knight! with thy army of dogs, six hun- 
on.—Saint George! who with his good sword 
ote that gigantic dragon, having fifty feet between 
rs and tail, under the left wing, where no scales 
elivered his country. The Percy out of Northum- 
id doughty Douglas!—good friends now. The 
lons of Christendom !—Sir Bevis, Sir Tristam, 
How stately are these old king hunters. _Al- 
it, wise and good ;—solemn Athelstan ;—Cnut, 
Edward the Confessor ;—-of whom sayeth the 
sbury, that although he was better fitted for the 
the field, yet he took great delight to foliow a 
hounds, and to cheer them with his voice ;— 
orman, conqueror of men as well as beasts — 
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William Rufus, whose life ran out with the blood Staining a 
treacherous arrow. What a throng of them! Edward—ay 
the Edwards! Harry—all the Harrys ! Even pedantic king - 
Jamie, believer in witchcraft, who hath written also of hunting , 
with hounds in Basilikon Doron ;* giving it questionable pre. ’ 
cedency over archery and falconry ; unlike thee, venerable _ 
Roger! schoolmaster and laureate of the school of shooting — 
who hath written a book to illustrate the glory of the bom ‘ 
proving it to be the fountain of wisdom, health, wealth, anil 
virtue.t And, O delight! here be Robin Hood and little John, 
Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and Wilham of Cloudlesly | 
Welcome, welcome, bold archers! Let us embrace ye, Q 
better than kings! ye original unsophisticated democrats! 
- How Tammany Hall would adore if it were only given her. 
to know ye! : ; 
That last imagination hath dashed down our cup of joy. 
We can see no more beyond the sight of the flesh. We are. 
alone. ‘a 


: “The light that o’er our eye-beam flashed, 
The power that bore our spirit up” 


a 


: FE 
into the company of sainted hunters, is departed. Royalty, 
and knight-errantry, and beauty, and valor have sunk inte 


~ 


eternal chaos. i 


* “T] cannot omit here the hunting, namely, with, running hounds, which 
is the most honorable and noblest sort thereof, for it is a thievish sorts 
hunting to shoot with guns and bows ; and greyhound hunting is not’ 
martial a game. As for hawking, I condemn it not, but I must praise 
more sparingly.” \ Baszlikon Doron. 2 

+ “'The fosterer up of shoting is labor, ye companion of vertue, the mé y 
teyner of honestie, the increaser of health and wealthinesse, which admy 
teth nothing ina manner into his companye, that standeth not with ve ‘i 
and honestie, and therefore sayeth the oulde poet Ppicharmus very preten 
in Zenophon, that God selleth vertue, and all other good things to mens 
labour.” Toxophilus, Av 5 
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the friend and apologist of Robin Hood, outlaw 
as. Hear how he may be forgiven ; 


“ Lithe and lysten, gentylmen, 
That be of frebore blode, 
(J shall you tell of a good yeman, 
His name was Robyn Hode.” 


1ough he hunted in the royal forest, contrary to the 
. tatute in such case made and provided, enter- 
hundred tall men upon haunches of the king’s fat 
Jas not the charter unconstitutional? a rank mo- 
the Merry green-wood? Were not the game laws 
_ cruel, unendurable by brave souls, heaven created 
é freest hearts, the strongest arms—in all merry 
_ What though he denied that property could be 
simple, and that he pressed the doctrine of “ equal 
th perhaps too earnest zeal ; yet was he not gal- 
ne, magnanimous, and a sincere friend to the poor ? 
the testimony of the anthentic Stow -—“ He suf- 
voman to be oppressed, violated or otherwise mo- | 
ore men’s goods he spared, abundantlie relieving 3 
hat which, by theft, he got from abbeys, and the 
‘ich carles ; whom Major —the historian—blameth 
e and theft, but of all theeves he affirmeth him to’ 
e, and the most gentle theefe.” Se | 
‘was a practical leveller; that seems to be his q 
nd is that unpardonable? Lo! even holy friars, : 
ood men, divers, have taught that the rich are 
28 for the poor, and that goods and chattels are 
them. Shall he be condemned who executes the 
f brotherly love and justice? God forbid. Robin, 
hand before the whole world, and call thee a good 
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fellow. Thou shalt have our vote for any office thou desires _ 
in the shades. | : _ 
Those other yeomen named with Robin and little John, — 
must not be lightly passed over. Modern times are shamed 4 
by their strength and skill. William of Cloudlesley, with ay — 
arrow from his bow, cleft a hazel rod in twain, at the dig. — 
tance of four hundred yards ; and with another arrow shot 
an apple from his boy’s head, at the distance of one hundred — 
and twenty-five yards! Is there any gentleman hunter ex. — 
tant who will shoot against this performance? Bring up | 
your rifles, and your boys, good people. . William and his — 
associates, we regret to admit, had some vague and indefinite — 
notions on the subject of other people’s property ; and it does _ 
not appear that they were so discriminate as Robin Hood, 
But then they all repented, and were pardoned by the king, — 
and were confessed by the bishop, and the king made Wil- — 
liam a gentleman, and gave him eighteen pence a day to bear — 
his bow, and the queen gave him thirteen pence a day, and 
made his wife her chief gentlewoman ; and then these good j 
yeomen went forth and got cleansed with holy water, J 


“¢ And after came and dwelled the kynge 
And died good men all three.” 


And so finally concludeth the legend ;— 


‘Thus endeth the lives of these good yeomen, 
God send them eternal blysse ; 
[And all that with a hand-bowe shoteth, 
That of heven may never mysse. Amen.” 
Amen! amen! with all our heart. Three cheers for the 
ghosts of Adam Bell & Co. Go it boys! hur—wait for the 
word ;—Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! ; uf 
Much remains to be said of hunting. Many hunters remain 
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We have only brief moments to commemorate that 
fancy of the sport, fierce and gentle falconry. 

> a notion, that of all delights that ever it was given 
njoy, this must have been the most delightful.— 
a of the cockpit, a fight in the air between a pigeon 
id a blue heron !—Bold was he, and cunning, who 
| the fiercest birds of prey, and taught them to sit 
t, to fly at his command, to pursue, to strike, to re- 
faithful servants. Gentle, eager, and as humble, 
the sport as our own good setters. Horatio.—'Think 
g of birds soaring to the third heaven, and then 
ind swooping, and hovering and swooping, until, as it 
ould get good sight, and then, with terrible certainty, 
wn upon the devoted shoulders of an antlered 
f the scrub oaks, and tearing out his brains, at the 
of a master! Imagine yon duck hawk,—falco 
—tamed, and thrown off, unhooded, from your fist, 
into upper air, and thence, with lightning speed, 
at a wild gander from a flock of straining honkers, 
onscious, of his deserved reward, sailing back to 
of his accustomed jesses! Why, people now-a- 
t understand the virtue of birds. We are neo- 
ornithology and ornithodynamics. We hardly know 
from a hand-saw.” 

Ives, it is our delight to read and dream of the 
sanies of noble knights and high-born dames of 
‘Tiding out with princely attendance to fly their 
fe seem to hear their prancing steeds, and their 


ws 


“Jennettes of Spain that ben so white, 

Trapped to the ground with velvet bright,” 

y voices, and the dogs beating the bushes by the 
5 - ee 
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stream-side. We see the bittern flushed; and then, {aloo 
: ° ; a 

and marlyon, and gos-hawk, quick unhooded, and upsailing, 
We hear the tinkling of their silver bells—we see the cena 4 
ral rush of the whole happy throng following the pursuit—oy, 3 
breath is quick—up, up soars the bittern in lessening gyration | 
higher and yet higher, to keep, if, alas! he may, keep abougil 
his unpitying pursuers, and avoid their fatal beaks. Vajn — 
hope! that falcon hath o’ertopped him, and now he pounces, ~ 
and the poor victim feels death in his struck skull, and sy. — 
renders his life among the stars! | 
Not always victorious is the falcon. ‘There are vicissitudes q 

in the war. ‘The hern hath a long, strong, straight, sharp. 

pointed bill; and if the hawk be unwary, he will spit his 
breast upon the dangerous spear thrown up to receive him, — 
and, pierced through and through with a fatal wound, die in- 

gloriously. We knowa kindred bird, which baymen call “ the 

siraight-up ;” a biped something between the heron and the , 

quaack, that is competent to do good execution after this wise. 

We once: ourselves, unhappy, received a fearful thrust in 

our dexter, from a scoundrel whom we had wing-broken ona 

salt marsh, which disabled us from pulling a trigger for a good | 

fortnight.—Somerville describes the performance to the life 


—to the death ;— 


‘‘ Now like a wearied stag 
That stands at bay, the hern provokes their rage, 
Close by his languid wing, in downy plumes 
Covers his fatal beak, and, cautious, hides 
The well-dissembled fraud. The falcon darts 
Like lightning from above, and in her breast 
Receives the latent death ; down plum she fails 
Bounding from earth, and with her trickling gore 
Defiles her guady plumage.” 


Henry Inman! wilt thou not paint this picture ! It 18% 
striking illustration of “ catching a tartar.” - 


We are determined to become a faulkoner. We will bul a 
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and an aérie, and we will speak to some country 
catch us a young hen-hawk, and a few butcher-birds, 
; ill revive the science. We know a pleasant mea- 
ere the curlew screams, and the straight-up flaps his 


the border of the interwinding: rivulet, watching, 
y patience, what truant eel, or backsliding young 
ing the safe channel, shall “ coldly furnish forth 
“oO 

n rushes, and— 

ary, leaning over our shoulder, diaies us seins by 
ad reminds us that we are impecunious, and points 
ge in aristocratic, cross, old Burton, and reads to 
ng—we confess we hate the truth sometimes—as 
‘Hunting and hawking are honest recreations, and 
Ae great men ; but not ais every base, inferior per- 


not we, Mary dear. Docti Sumis; we area 
red, and educated, and”— 

e-dee ; what are birth and education in a bank 
? listen! listen! ‘ who while they maintain their 
d dogs, and hunting nags, their wealth runs away 


farewell! We are melancholy. 


Bin EAS a Miele URN ih sa 6/2 Ta 


7 
aN 


s, and the newly-paired seges of blue herons sit 


ge breakfast,” and dear Mary shall ride with us 
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“Toxopu. Of the first finders out of shoting, diuers men diuerslye dog 
wryte. Claudiane the poete sayth that nature gave example of shotyy 
first, by the Porpentine ; whiche doth shote his prickes and will hitte an 
thinge that fightes with it; whereby men learned afterwarde to iminitate 
the same in finding out both bow and shaftes. Plinie referreth it to Schythes 
the sonne of Jupiter. Better and more noble wryters bringe shoting from 
a more noble inuentour; as Plato, Calimachus, ana Galene, from Apollo, 
Yet lunge afore those days do we reade in the bible of shotinge expres. 
lye.* And also if we shall beleve Nicholas de Lyra, Lamech killed Cain 
with a shafte. So this great continuaunce of shoting doth not a lytle praise 
shotinge ; nor that neither doth not a lytle set it oute, that it is referred to 
the inuention of Apollo, for the which poynt shoting is highly praised of | 
Galene; where he sayth the mean craftes be first found out by men or 
beastes, as meaning by a spider, and suche other; but high and comen- 
dable sciences by goddes, as shotinge and musicke by Apollo. And thus 
shotinge for the necessite of it used in Adam’s days, for the noblenesse of 
it referred to Apollo, hath not been onelie comended in all tunges and 
writers, but also had in greate price, both in the best comune wealthes, in 
warre time for the defence of their countrie, and of all degrees of men in 
peace tyme, bothe for the honestie that is ioyned with it, and the profyte 
that followeth of it.” Rocer AScHam. 


We have heretofore reviewed the Brigades of ancient hun- 
ters, as they tramped before us magnificently upon the parade 
ground of history ; from Captain General Nimrod, and stately 
riding Queen Diana, down to those savage Loco F'ocos, Robin 
Hood and Little John.* Something now is due to the vanatical 
artillery of later days. ‘The hunter tribe is not extinct. Col- 
lineomania rages yet. Human nature is still projectilitarian. 
The same excellent love of destruction that moved the old 
world to swing the catipult, and scatter javelins and arrows 
urges on this modern age of civilization and philanthropy, 6 
throw rockets, hot water, and cold lead. 
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present business is not with human wars, and the 
siety. Whether the shooting of men be honest and 
e, we leave to the detuinthidean of that fighting 
of the General Assembly, which shall prove itself to 
eek and most forbearing. 

, and birds, we have an unchallengeable right, ua 
sg, unquestionable duty, to transfix. This birth-obliga- 
ery freeman, was first imposed by that never-to-be-too- 
zed article in the constitution of human nature, which 
he lords of the creation, dominion over the fowls of 
nd the fish of the sea. We have the authority from. 
and the recommendation from Earth. “Kill and. 
hieroglyphickied upon the shooting jacket of Esau. 
e Apostle, saw it in his dream, as the tenth chapter 
ars testimony. And now weareall shooters. To 
omaniac, is only to fulfil worthily, and with pru- 
siasm, a duty, which nature hath allowed, good ex- 
approved, and becpaacas Us skill, art, health, and hap- 
ommend. 

d, from ancient fashions of contrived death, to 
Westley Richards, Miss Nancy Hawker, and 
caps—is it a fall, my countrymen, or not? ‘That 
iggests gunpowder. ‘Talk of the invention of the 
ess, and all its attendant honors of light and know- 
has not effected one tithe of the changes i in the phy- 
ition of the world, which have been wrought by the 
of the virtue of combined nitre, sulphur, and granu- 
rcoal. We fling no more javelins,—we thrust no 
—unless it be into a porpoise or a whale, but we 
with four pounders from the back of a well- 
Phant, our buffaloes with Kentucky rifles, and our 
with the familiar pills of number Eight. That isa 
course, which Cervantes reads in Don Quixotte of 
Lo” 
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the death of Chivalrie in the elaborations of Rovers, Pigoy 
and company. But it is not all true. Strength, muscular ex, 
cellence, personal skill, and all honorable accomplishments 
have not lost their recommendation utterly. It 1s true that 
the tyrants of the land have been changed from stalworth 
knights and grim barons, into bank directors, and obtainers of 
other people’s goods under peaceable pretences, for whom 
it is not necessary to know any thing but arithmetic, andg _ 
little criminal law ; but the honest hunter’s vocation and the — 
amateur’s occasional indulgence, require all the virtues which 
belonged to a lover of the sport in the olden time. Aman 
must sometimes stand up against a grizzly bear, and use his 
shooting-knife, after he has put a dozen buck-shot into that 
“interesting individual.” We have known a well-antlered 
deer, who did not believe his time had come, to make good — 
fight in the last moment of his translation. Wing-tip a wild 4 
gander, and what man-baby can pick him up? Then for en- — 
durance, patience, steadiness of nerve, a good eye, and a well © 
disciplined heart ;—no modification of saltpetre can manufac. — 
ture them. No; we do not believe that true chivalry is gone. — 
It will live until there is not a running buck or a flying bird. 
When that time arrives, the millennium will be here, and we — 
shall want to shoot no more. | 

What good reason have we to doubt that ancient chivalry 
knew gunpowder, or at least, the expansive ‘force of marine 
acid, and the oxymuriate of potash, or something else that had 
the true grit and stuff? Every body has heard of the “ Greek 
fire.” But what was it? Salmoneus, king of Elis, manufac- 
tured such capital thunder and lightning, that Jupiter became 
jealous, and cut him down with an original thunderbolt.—For 
the place of his residence in the infernal regions, see Lem: 
priere’s directory.—Roger Bacon, in his treatise, “ de secrets 
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gtis et nature et de nullitate,” speaks of the facility 
thunder and coruscations in the air, and the ease of 
s thereby. He thinks that Gideon defeated the 
es, by a similar device.—See Judges, chapter vii.— 
e Virgil refers the detection of the grace of the subtle 
oa chemist, who accidentally put some of the sub- 
sition into a mortar and covering it with a stone, 
y blown into the upper air, and on his dying de- 
queathed the mysterious cause of his exaltation to his 
rentice. Some attribute the discovery to a monk of 
— Others say that Swartz was the original patentee, 
he sold his copy-right to the Venetians in 1340, 
it being war-time—made all Italy cry out against the 
innovation as uot fair-play. Another author says 
| by the Moors in 1343, when besieged by Alphon- 
astile. The bishop of Leon gives an account of 
between the kings of Tunis and Seville, in which 
unis, “threw out of certain tubes, thunderbolts of 
¢ believe, earnestly, that the genuine old sporting 
the virtue of powder and shot, but kept it private. 
he cunning, lurking, alternative of “ other pas- 
e field” slyly hinted at, for those who knew, in the 
Doron,” of the learned king James. Here are his 


h been of old antiquitie used in this realme of most noble fame, 
ntlemen to pass the delectable season of summer, after di. 
| sundry fashions of disports, as in hunting the rede and fal- 
houndes, greyhoundes, and with the bowe, also in hawking 
and other pastimes of the field.” 
e times, however, when only monopolists shot. 
ichards could not have sold a gun toa man. His 
lave been confined to paper-title-gentlemen ; and 


lave been compelled to contract ‘ by His Majesty’s 
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authority.” Those were times, when our fathers,—pure. -born. 
—freely -hating—proud—submitted to slavery, because not ’ 
shut out from hope ; looking to the New America as the Cas q 
naan of their liberty, where they might dare to keep theiy own, 3 
fire-arms, and shoot without fear of encroachment upon the — 
special monopolies of the Norman Game Law. “ ‘Thank Godt. 
we have equal rights, in matters of venation, here. No puny. ’ 
faced spawn of a title, King or Queen, Duke or Squire, shay _ 
tread down our grain, or riot in our meadows, by virtue of q _ 
ribbon. Weare all noblemen in Columbia, and he is the King 3 
who is most eloquent to a bevy of quail getting up,—talking — 
with both barrels in quick succession. Our game laws go foy | 
the protection of game, not for the benefit of corporations, in. ‘ 
dividual or eollective. Every farmer is master, owner and — 
Sovereign of his own ground. No idle jackass, that is privi- j 
leged by law to wear a herald’s device, at a Queen’s corona. 
tion, can send his game-keeper into our quiet woodland, to | 
kill birds for him, while he lies by, and luxuriates, and pre- — 
pares his oath as to the contents of his game-bag. Alas! for F 
the slavery of the Welsh and Cornish ;—shall we say, for 


every county in Old England,—from which the people have — 
not had knowledge or power to come out Puritan ;—but whose 
language is a scoff, and whose daughters are a tribute to the 
protection of Lord Melbourne! q 

We are off the road. Pull to the right. 

Ten thousand blessings upon our republican institutions. 
‘The question is not, ‘“‘ At whose preserve shall we stand en- 
vious wishers?” but, “ Boys, where shall we go?” Shall 
Nova Cesarea, or Matowacs, ring with funeral vollies, ovet 

ali However, upon the Norman conquest, a new doctrine took place; 
and the right of pursuing and taking all beasts of chase, or venary, a 


such other animals as were accounted game, was then held to belong to the 
king, or to such only as were authorized under him.” Blackstone. 
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grouse ; ; or shall we sacrifice Guilford quail upon 
erously won graves of Goffe and Whalley, prayed 
‘the British Episcopal prayer-book, as murderers of 
first,—sweet saint ! | 

: qualis eram, we can all, nevertheless, say, in a 
>, The shooting is not as it has been. We must 
rue duties of observance of the game-laws, enacted 
nefit of all, or else be content, by and by, with the 
tossed pennies, or turkeys tied up. Who would not 
ced to have shot and died two hundred years ago, 
have been on the stand of John Megapolensis, ju- 
ster, who testifies after this wise, in a letter copied 
yt’s State papers, translated from the original and 
Dutch ? 


0 ests, is great plenty of Deer, which in Harvest time are as 
and deer can be. I have had them with fat more than two 
n the ribs, and likewise that they had no other than clear fat, 
‘dly be eaten. There are also many turkies, as large as in 
year before I came here, there were so many turkies and 
ame to the houses and hog-pens to feed, and were taken 
with so little trouble, that a Deer was sold for a knife, a loaf 
n for a tobacco-pipe, but now we commonly give for a Deer 
ilders. In the Forests, are also Partridges, Pheasants, and 
fly in flocks of thousands, and sometimes 10, 20, 30, and 
are killed at one shot ; we have here, too, a great number 
as of Fowl, Swan, Geese. Ducks, Widgeons, Teal, and Brant, 
| by thousands upon the river, in the spring of the year, and, 
all, fly away in fiocks, so that in the morning and evening a 
id ready with his gun before the house, and shoot them as 


ight is almost too much to think. Sweet is thy 
r Mr. Megapolensis! If it was given to you to 
en half so well as you adorned Earth, there could 
en an unconverted sinner in the whole valley of the. 


killed wild geese in our time ; and we know what 
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it is to bring down a glorious gaggle of honkers to our Stool, 
We have seen their sinewy wedge splitting the wind, as thal 
rushed to their ilimitable and unknown domains at the Noni 
matched, married, and fierce for the indulgence of safe lovall 
where no poaching, egg-hunter knows to tread; yet half Jip, 
gering, wondering, doubting, pitying, willing to wait for the 
wooden devices which we hake anchored in the shallow feedal 
ing-grounds, as a picture- scanty of their uncles, cousins, and 
sweet-hearts. ‘q 
Hawnk! Hawnk! we have roared out, oil tore our gasping ; 
throat, and low in our skulking boat, or close in our floatin o 
battery, have we fallen, when the music of the flying march. 
of the anseric host thrilled upon our ear. Hawnk! Hawnk! 
They come, they tear the yielding air, with pennon fierce and 
strong; on clouds they leap, from deep to deep, the vaulted 
air along—tear—air—stron g—along—break forth my soul i into 
a song !— 


They come, they tear the yielding air, with pennon fierce and strong, 
On clouds they leap, from deep to deep, the vaulted dome along ; 
Heaven’s light horse, in a column of attack upon the pole ; 

Were evér seen, on ocean green, or under the blue sky, 

Such disciplined battalia as the cohort in your eye ;— 

Around her ancient axis, let old Terra proudly roll, 

But the rushing flight that’s in your sight, is what will wake your soul, 


a * 
oe | 
yf 


ay 


Hawnk! Honk! and forward to the Norward, is the trumpet tones j 
What goose can lag, or feather flag, or break the goodly cone, 4 
Hawnk! onwards to the cool blue lakes, where lie our safe love bowers, 
No stop, no drop of ocean brine, near stool, nor blue light tory, é 
Our travelling watchword is ‘‘ our mates, our goslings, and our glory 

Symsonia and Labrador for us are crowned with flowers, a 
And not a breast on wave shall rest, until that Heaven is ours. 

Hawnk! Hawnk! E—e hawk! 
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OUGHT ON BY LOOKING AT A PICTURE ; 


SUFFERED BY J. CYPRESS Jr. 


his “ Natural History of Selbourne,” calls the 
Scolopax,” simply. Latham dubs him “ Scolo- 
ola.” Wilson christens him “ Scolopax Minor.” 
robably, the true patronymic of the American bird, 
‘minor,”—a smaller animal than that described by 
ogists of the old world. If you go to Delmoni- 
t of season, you will ask for “la Becasse,” and 
ra Frenchman, and get a private room, and 30, 
woid detection. Sportsmen, generally, among 
talk of killing “ cock ;” but if they meet an old 
he. woods, and want information where to beat, 
if she “has seen any blind snipes.” A strag- 
ll pocket your sixpence, and send you up a rug- 


f wood-cocks,” and you will go and find, after a 
at you have had your tramp after red-headed 
7 ¢ 

erefore, that the nomenclature 1 is uncertain, and 
dignified, reducing a much valued visitor to the 
mmon dunghill chanticleer ; ; and, moreover, as 
. of reform of unworthy names, we propose to 
ur readers the excellent subject of this article 
le of * Scolopax minor.” Let him have honor 
under that designation. He is cousin germain 


, on whose either side he will assure you there 


‘ 
i 
» 
n 
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to “ Scolopax Gallinago,,”—commonly called the “ English» 
snipe,—undeservedly, too,—for he is a native-born ‘ Allegha. 
nian,”—and feeds on similar food,—though he uses less salt 
than his aforesaid relative,—and speaks the same language 
differing only a lite, in dialect. Listen to the one in latte, - 
August, in the corn fields, and to the other in decaying 
Autumn, on his boggy meadows, and you will hear them speak | 
their true name, when you flush them. Only Sc. minor jg 
fainter in his utterance, and in breeding season, and in the 
woods, utters otuer voices. But both have undoubtedly, de. 
rived their family name from their cry,—their Scolopaxia a 
“00d bye,” “ I’m off”? Anatomize the word, and take 
out the vowels, which, when a bird is in a hurry, he cannot 
be expected to have time to put in. Try it. Screx! The. 
trail is out, but is not the body of the sound perfect ? : 
We like the whole tribe of bipeds belonging to this ord 
whether allied to the genus of long-billed Curlew, Heron, 
Sandpiper, or any other created or manufactured species, 
They are the only people who come to us with long bills, 
whom we are particularly anxious to see... If any boy of theirs 
comes to us and. says, “ here is your bill, Sir,’—kick him 
out ?—we do not. We are more likely to be kicked in our 
* own shoulder by the reaction of the hearty ereeting with 
which we welcome him. We make a point—if we are on 
the upland, our dog does too,—to return the heaviest compli- 
ments for the presentation, so that we sometimes overwhelm 
our visitor with confusion and faintness, by the warmth an 
pressure of our reception. 7 | 4 
But as we have a right to pick our friends, so we have KX 
pick our birds ;—our enemy would say—the first to the 
pocket, the last to the bone. We would take issue 0m 
allegation, and set the case down for hearing, in Chancely 
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ings and proofs,—to be heard in 1841, and decided 
Decision doubtful. The distributor of justice might 
a good pick at his dinner, or he might have a bad 
ainst the complaining or defending sinner, and the 
uld have to run the gauntlet. -Trust to luck. Luck 
operates like a powerful argument. Kaimes over- 
in his book on Rhetoric. So did Blair. Collins 
ing about it in his Ode on the Passions. Maltheus 
yse of the truth, but he was afraid to tell fully his 
vision. His apocalypse is not revealed. Wait. 
e, we will pick Master Scolopax out from the com- 
the long-bills, and deliver him to sacrificial fire. 

1 there’s a bird! While we were rambling on, you, 
der, unconsciously and harmlessly—for he has no 
rod upon a black snake; and we flushed a quail ; 
ser 25th was not yet, and he was safe. . There, now, 
—a woodcock,—Scolopax minor. See how splen- 
ut ously _patronizingly, hungrily, Jim Crow stands ! 
-for the reputation of his own nose and figure ; 
his master’s chance’ to see the bird rise ; 


| ais b eeerable structure, ealled a hes , in the 


i ng sepa in advance one PRR of the ‘noua 


eth, after his careful lips have tasted the taste of 
, which his full-crowded mouth will soon bring to 
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but you may make it fact if you can spare a thousand dollars 
and buy Jim. In the engraving antecedent, which we hal 
rather illustrate with powder and shot and wet boots, than 
with pen and ink, 1s exhibited a variation of the exciting tojj, 
Scolopax is there heaven-bound. Doubly so; for there jg 

a messenger after him to bring him to—by him—an undesj. 
red Paradise. He, may, unless he can fly faster than the 
leaden missive which you see preparing to pursue him, suck _ 
his julep by night-fall in another elysium than his own ~ 
sheltered wood-lake. The setters seem to be at fault, and 
have, probably, flushed the fugitive. The distance, however, — 
is short, the sight is unobstructed, and the bird is doomedto 
a deliberate death. Ye, who have not known the beatitude 
of Scolopaxian collineation, look on with wonder and mute 
admiration ! . 
There are some unlucky people, who have never enjoyed j 
the acquaintance of Sc. minor. To them we say, cut him ~ 
not, unless with a delicate knife after he has been embalmed 4 
upon a bed of toasted milk-biscuit, with his head resting upon — 
a minute slice of Floridan orange. He belongs to the best 
society, and is worthy of your recognition. The books of | 
ornithological heraldry give him emblazonment. ‘Take Wil 
son for the authority of your introduction, and learn to know 
him well. Read this advertisement of his quality, and mis-— 


take him not: 


“Ten inches and a half long, and sixteen inches in extent ; bill a z 
brownish flesh color, black towards the tip, the upper mandible ending I © 
a slight nob, that projects about one tenth’ of an inch beyond the lowers — 
each grooved, and in length somewhat more than two inches and @ half 14 
forehead, line over the eye, and whole lower parts, reddish tawDy + 
sides of the neck inclining to ash; between the eye and bill a slight streas 
of dark brown; crown from the forepart of the eye backwards, blacky 
crossed by three narrow bands of brownish white ; cheeks marked with @ 
bar of black, variegated with light brown ; edges of the back, and of the 
scapulars, pale bluish white ; back and scapulars deep black, each feather 
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marbled with light brown and bright ferruginous, with nume- 
zig-zag lizes of black crossing the lighter parts; quills plain 
own ; tail black, each feather marked along the outer edge with 
ts of pale brown, and ending in narrow tips of a pale drab color 
d silvery white below; lining of the wing bright rust ; legs and 
Je reddish flesh color; eye very full and black, seated high, and 
ack in the head; weight five ounces and a half, sometimes 


every feather of his head is counted and labelled. 
the honorable estimation in which Master Scolo- 
| been held among the aristocracy of ornitholo- 


or is a sort of citizen, although he only rusticates 
among our cedars, or in our deep swamps, as in a 
country-seat. He could bring an action of trespass 
r damages, for his frequent dispossession, if he 
y persuade the sheriff to summon a jury “ de medie- 
.’ But that mercy is abolished by the Revised 
and he has to take his chance of escape from “ forci- 
-and detainer,” with the rest of the unfortunate pro- 
ho hold under doubtful titles. He arrives here from 
during the month of February, or just so soon as 
ng mud-puddles will yield to his hungry mandible, 
it him to bore for the delicate larve beginning to 
m their winter’s sleep. Love, nidification, and 
g, are then his chief employment. At morning and 
light he amuses himself with a spiral flutteration 
tree-tops, murmuring an epithalamic song which 
a snipe could compose,—‘ dulce modulamine mui- 
she, his mate, below, nourishes in the rude 
st, the young victims whom both parents so sedu- 
pare for your killing in next July. Fatal first! how 
nged chickens tumble! The survivors, in the 
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North. Approaching winter brings them back in clusters. 
Then resound the woods with echoing volleys. October 
heaps up slaughtered hecatombs. Alas? for the love of 
blood! ‘The month has come, and our Westley Richards is 
ready ! , 
We are almost too sentimental to be a good shot. Doubt. 
less, the fear of guiltiness of volucricide may account for many, 
otherwise unpardonable, misses we have committed, when we 
have nearly trod upon a bevy of quail; or when a sudden 
partridge whirred like lightning over a neighboring thicket, 
and our fluttering forefinger scattered too long lingering mis- 
sives among the innocent bushes. On the whole, although a 
man must do his duty, “ painful as it is,°—as a Judge would 
say to a felon whom he is going to sentence to death,—yet it 
would be better for a collineomaniac to think, now and then, 
of the desolation he is bringing down upon happy nests ; of 
how many little broods he may cause to starve ; of how many 
robbed mates he will send, nubivagant, whistling and singing 
‘tremulous love notes through the air, vainly searching and 
calling for their lost spouses, never, never toreturn! ‘To do 
so, would have a powerful moral effect upon every sportsman. 
It would increase the size of his organ of veneration, and di- 
minish the detestable bumps of destructiveness and acquisitive: 
ness. He would not kill more than were needful for his 
family, a few immediate friends, and his own honor. He 
would also augment his organ of pity in two ways; First, by 
his forbearance, and regret for those doomed birds whom he 
cannot help cut down; and, secondly, by his consideration 
for other murderers who are to come after him next day, and 
who, like him, have wives or sweethearts, and pride. In this 
latter view of the matter, he would learn another noble lesso™ — 
Pity is not only “ akin to love,” but its sister or brother — The ~ 
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e, is probably masculine.—He ae learn to “ love 
hbor as himself ;” and not, like a grasping glutton, bag 
- all our hopes! we hold that villain a dangerous citi- 
heaps up mounds of unnecessary carcases, and brags 
umbers he has slaughtered. We distrust his honesty, 
ink of the potency of silver shot put into the hands of 
boys who watch by dusk at ponds. He would shoot 
y of partridges skulking by the side of an old log, 
ground! He is a cockney, and no true sportsman, 
uld be condemned to set snares and shoot for market. 
thinking now of the breeders and whistlers of our 
ds and woods ; not of the travelling passengers who 
dip into our waters, and marshes, on their way to the 
‘springs, and on their return to tropical bayous and 
ks, and who are cosmopolites, and no fellow-country- 
hey are strangers and may be taken in. Shoot and 
et even for some of these we plead. Break not up 
ing places of the Brant, nor dig a hole near the sand- 
fthe goose. Let them have some quiet water-lot, 

a taxes, where they may repose after a weary flight, 

not rout them from every broad shallow and hidden 
if the passion for collineation rages, insatiable, get 
Rock, or one of his boys, to row you out into the 
and bang away at Scoter, Surf, and Velvet ducks, 
ag Island baymen, unlawfully, call ‘‘ Coot.” “ Num- 
d heavy loads, and a whiffing skiff, will soon lame 
der, and gratity your ambition. 

man is not proven by the numbers he produces, but 
ling of his shots, and by his time. No true gentle- 
to labor on the uplands, soaking his fustian with 
dew, and dragging weary legs through twilight mud. 

ht be an honest match made, we admit, touching 
1 
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the number of Cock on a given day- But the event would _ 
depend not only upon the skill, coolness, and good dog of the 4 
performer, but upon the length and strength of legs, and all the | 
ordinary capacities of a foot-racer. He who walks three _ 
miles, and kills eighteen birds out of twenty, in four hours 
and comes home before noon, 18° entitled to the palm in piel 
ference to the painful toiler, who tramps all day and blunders 
down fifty wingtips, missing at every other shot. 
Nevertheless, we have been in the solemn woods all day, : 
and have dallied with solitary nature, until dusky evening 4 
whispered in our ear, to skip and jump down the rough ox. 
cart precipices, called roads, and when sombre clouds and in- q 
terwoven branches of tall trees shut out even the light of the | 
flashing torch of the lightning, except when once it shivered, 
ten yards before us, an enormous oak, to whose hypocritical 
welcome of towery leaves we were hastening for protection 4 
from the beginning hail storm, and when the thunderbolt that — 
burst upon the stricken giant, stunned our fearful ears, and 
threw us trembling back upon a sharp rock which quivered in | 
its tottering tenancy of the edge of a deep ravine, and then i 
plunged down the precipice, leaving us clinging and climbing — 
with desperate strength upon the uncertain sand and crumbling — 
clay. Bear witness, ye mountains of Haverstraw! Did not 
the storm scream, and the trees groan, and the cataracts of © 
mixed hail-stones and torrent raim-water sweep down the hill — 
side? Did we not imbibe a hot brandy sling when we a 
rived at Job’s, and put on a dry shirt and go to bed ?—But, — 
were we beating for birds all day? No, no. Eleven o’clocks — 
a. m., found us, not weary but languid, by a leaping stream, — 
clear and pure as our Mary's eyes, and of a similar color; and — 
we took out our smitten prey, and smoothed their feathers — 


down, and arranged them in a row, and looked at them, and 
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death and graves, and then we dipped into the mu- 


hen fell into a cool resting-place upon some short 
- by the side of a hazel bush, and took from our 
mpson’s ‘‘ Seasons,” and read, and fell asleep, 
the beautiful Musidora. Musidora cost us a wet 
a heavy cold. Nothing but thunder could have 
‘us from that dream. , } 

to hear even now the murmuration of that rivulet, 


k getting up by its side. We are off. Reader, 


~~ 


-COLLINEOMANEA. 
NO. IV. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 


% 


_ “ Whither, midst falling dew, 

glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
irough their rosy depths,dost thou pursue 

_ Thy solitary way 2?” 


if the Poet ever got any answer to that ques- 
bet a bag of buckshot, that the water-fowl to 
sting interrogatory was addressed, was out of 
the sound of its echo, before the spoken senti- 
gainst a mark of interrogation. « Whither,” 
hould a duck go, in the age of percussion 
| patent cartridges? Under what upper 
fowler’s eye” mark in “ distant flight,” his 


and lipped Castalian glories, and laved- our hot 
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«fioure floating,” “vainly,” or without power to do him “ wrong» ’ 
or his fowler self, justice ? The bird, which the bard apodl 
theosised, must have been either close by, or afar off. Ifhg — 
was near, he could have been talked to, or shot at, according j 
to the taste of the spectator, and there would then have been _ 
no gammon about “* vainly the fowler’s eye.” If he was tog ; 
far off, and only “painted on the crimson sky,” then neithey ; 
goose-shot nor poetical questions could have touched a feathey F 


on his ear. 
Let us pray to be forgiven, by all just admirers of the © 


thoughtful music from which we have adopted the entablature 
of our present madness, if we have seemed to borrow.—God — 
save the word! when could we repay !—steal—look at— | 
with any sort of levity,—the choice-culled flowers of phrase 4 
that sculpture those sweet dreamings of Bryant. They are 
mournful philosophy, reasoning grief, imagination with feet— 
Sense, heart, mind, flight. That brings us to the subject of 
ducks. | 3 ; 
Talk of “ flights?’ and you will remember straightway old 
Drayton ;— 4 

“The duck and mallow first the falconer’s only sport 

Of river flights the chief,”—— 


to call your attention, for a few mo 
veller—which, we 


Permit us, dear reader, - 
ments, to the flight of the mallard, or sho | 
know not—in the precedent picture. If thou art blind, ye 
hast shot heretofore, know that the engraving exhibits, wately 
sky, bushes, hassocks, two ducks in trouble, a boat, one me y 
with a setting pole, and another with a gun, in the bow. | 
thou ze blind, thou hast not lost much, for we do not hold the 
picture dearly. Two very-gentle-men have come out, at three 
hours after sunrise, to shove for crippled birds of any nate’ 

, or species, black or white, infidel or christian, grasseatel © 


Aire 
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]. They are of the class of people who take their 

le they shoot. Their clothes are accurate and 

The gentleman with the pole, shoves with his 

uttoned up. Doubtless, they will knock over the 
o flutters in the rear. It will be a merciful cer- 

the shooter stands firm, and holds right... The 

‘one winnows the air weakly. ‘Those birds had 

the up-gushing fountains of the fresh meadows, and 

y creek-greens, to cure their stricken pinions, and | 
with lead spent to sting them, in the lower bays ;— ~ 
but feverish aftera hard experimental blow, struck by 

t point-shooter, who had begun to be tired of wait- 
company to wheel up nearer to his stool. That | 
allelogram, called a scow, chiefest for a trout-pond 
omplish an original death ;—unless a spring of teal, ‘ 
‘broadhill, lie in close security behind some strag- 

of rushes, in the direct track of the intended water 

et let us not do injustice to the pretty picture. It 

ow, in a quiet way, a lover of pure air and kaleidis- : : 

lors, may float down an ebbing stream, through 

closing bushes, and sedges trespassing upon the 
diminishing dominion of the river gods, and sud- 

le from his falsely imagined safety, some unfortu- 

or in water-weeds, who thought his weak or 

ortume would be made sound and fat by “ going in.” 

ducks is clearly “lame.” The other looks as 

was taking the benefit of the wild-fowl absent — 

-[That act differs from the enactment of the human ~ 
uegislature, in one peculiarrespect. In the one 
fowl owes you any feathers, or flesh, and can get 
urisdiction—or rather Collineodiction—he is safe ; 

t, bargain, sell, devise, bequeath, and run away 
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+ 
from, all and singular his right, title, principal and interegt it 4 
and to, and so forth, his temporary home and feeding spotg 
Inthe other case, the Sheriff is apt to form a strong attagp_ 
ment for the feeding places and singular chattels of the ah. _ 
scondant, and hold on to them, against his assignee, with q 
love “passing the love of women.”|—The gentlemen hayg — 
made a call upon him: but he is “out,’—out of reach — 
Whither is thy flight, good fowl? Of what shell-bank wert thoy — 
cashier? “ Whither, midst falling due” notes, of which 3 
knowing thy business place, and full of trust,—we thought a 
we held the substance ?—Thou art lost, gone, etherealizeq 
silvered over with a cloudy dinner set, and wilt set thy table 


in other waters ! nf 


‘Yes, thou hast vanished, singing, from our sight ! 
So must this earth be lost to eyes of thine : 
Around thee is illimitable light. 
Thou lookest down, and all appears to shine 
Bright as above! Thine is a glorious way, 
Pavilioned all around with golden spreading day.” 


How crippled fowl will Biddleize and Swartwoutize, and ; 
make the fowlers who are after them d—n their eyes! 
«« The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad day light, 
Thou art unseen, and yet I hear thy shrill delight.” 
No matter. There are ducks enough left, not so flighty, and 
with whom we can, easier, talk, in plain sight. Who doubis 
the assertion? If it be he who goes to Audubon’s exhibition, 
and judges from that heterogeneous mixture of fish, flesh, and 
Indian sculls, what the glorious bays of Matowacs* can pros 
* For the best history of Matowacs, or, as it is generally called, “the: 


State of Long Island,” see the comprehensive, minute, and excellent boo® 
of B. F. Thompson, Esq., lately published. No islander, or island-ltes 
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is present, existing November, of Anseric and 
dence ; or he who tries to assimilate or to recon- 
sifications of the proudest ornitholigical grammazri- 
m — Buffon— Bewick — Wilson — Audubon — 
e rest,—into any sort of society, of which the mem- 
be identified by some possible nomenclature with- | 
or without a doubt expressed as to their family 
that call the American gander “ Anas Canadien- 
of « Anser,” forgetting those Roman “ hawnkers,” 
classic name, who saved the empire treasury from 
s Gauls ;—then, we pray thee, friend come with 
at the streaming squadrons, crucking, quacking, 
and perutting in the Great South bay of Long Is- 
e mostaccurate images,—and those of Audubon — 
etheus—almost live, are faint copies of the rushing 
‘the bay. No one can paint like Goddess Nature. 
pallet, tear thy canvas, thou mortal who dare pre- 


thou Jim Smith ?—James X. Smith,—called by 
distinction from some rascals, who, by paternal au- 
e stolen his name, James Xenophon Smith ?—Il- 
gnomen '—worthily won ; as every angler well ap. _ 
who has perused the map of his “ Anabasis” to 
y’s pond, and has moralized over the stumps where 


library complete without it. There is hardly an inhabi- 
ounties, unless he be very insignificant, who cannot find 
rate Register of things public and private, who his great- 
—which is a great thing, now-a-days, to know,—or who of 

dicted for witchcraft, or whipped for theft or promoted 
and where they lie, and what their epitaphs were. It isa 
Sin another respect ; it not only comprises the annals of 
, but of concurrent public actions. There is timber enough 
enty literary edifices. Friend try to getacopy of it. Buy, 
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Jim and we once pitched our tents, long, long. before « Yous 
ers” found out that trout floated there, and before Jim X, haa 
learned that he could make moneys out of frail travelling nal 
ture, by building a good ice-house near “The Sportsman’, i 
Hotel.” James X. Smith’s biography is yet to be written} 7 
He lives now, and we introduce him briefly. Ample provision — 
will, unquestionably, be made in his will, for his eulogist, : 
We name James X. as being the fortunate proprietor of one ; 
of the chiefly selected stopping haunts, and sallying ports, of — 
all shooting visitors of Matowacs. You cannot mistake his 4 
house, if you hold up at the sign-post at the corner of Jerusa- § 
lem lane and South turnpike. It is a pious neighborhood, — 
The name gives you a confidence in that truth. Babylon, — 
the mother of miscellaneous people, is nine miles farther 
east. a 
But what changing panoramas of vocal regiments of ail ‘ 
climbers will you not see shifting, with their living paintings, 
all singing in their own particular crotchets, when you go out, 
in the early morning, striking the sleeping inlets with your 
oar, before the sui as waked up! Will you look into Wile 
r an enumeration, or gloat over Audubon? Yet neither 
they, nor Bonaparte, have told the names —for they never | 
had their acquaintance,—of all their familiar varieties. Pro- 
bably the families have intermarried and crossed the breed, 
since those authors wrote, and new baptisms are to be 
sprinkled. Wilson was certainly never on Matowacs. He 
shot his own acquired specimens, at Egg Harbor and Cape 
May. ‘The rest were sent to him, with an eel-spears-mans 
description, which he translated. q 

We are not learned, nor critical, which latter we ™ 
without being instructed ; but every bayman on Long 
to whom you would read the ill-arranged ordines, gener@ 


son fo 


ioht be: 
[sland 
and 
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jlson, translating the latin to him, and putting it into 
h-side dialect, would say “ Pshaw! he hasn’t got : 
alf the different kinds of broadbill,—let alone other 
x birds who hold their public meetings on our 
y But even in Wilson, you find twenty-odd enume- 
feather-floaters, who either strut by their own 
oroccasionally, call in at the Squaw Islands, Linus 
Wanzas flat, and are ready for the reception of visi- 
come in the shape of Youle’s No. 3. | 
ke a skiff and put out and bless the abundance. 
e o'clock, a. m. If thou art cold, and, last night, 
tle—for reasons, which as a dear friend, loving 
abstinence, and chastising thee by silence, rather 
ecessary recapitulation, we forbear to hint at, lie 
bottom of the boat, in the dry salt-meadow grass | 
‘man will fix for thee, with thy head upon an air 
ing upon the bow-head, and sleep. Sleep! when 
wimming in the skiff’s pathway, and ducks quack, 
k, and broadbill prut about thee? No; thy poler 
ven if he had not read Shakespeare, would soon 
leep no more,”—or else, “‘ Mister, I reckon there’s 
—close by—take them as they rise.” 
heart-stirrer and ambition-provoker, puts you on 
, and you will try to see through the dark. How 
end our bodies upon our knees when we pray to 
nd yet we often kneel, in the same way, to de- 
_ When are our prayers most earnest ?—Don’t 
‘Knees have dangerous associating reflections. — 
will by-and-by arrive at some jutting point, or 
nd, where you may lie securely hid, wrapped up 
envelopments of sedge-grass and your overall, 
the peeping daylight to set the various tribes of 
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ducks to their works of travel and diving. Happy wretches | , 
who have nothing to do but to fly, and to feed, and be love il 
and shot,—killed without notice, without lingering sicknesg 4 
or surgical torment. Yet they, many of them, have their ajj ; q 
and aches; and the inexperienced amateur, shooting when 
they fly in his eyes, and the old leather-head batterer strajy. 5. 
ing a broken musket at a distance immeasurable but by a fow] d 
has planted many a shot-wound needlessly, by accident, in the p 
side of a straggler, or luck-loser of the flock. aa 

But thou art at thy hiding-place now, and thy poler—polar - 
star of thy existence, if thou knowest not the road, and how 
to pull, and he fall overboard,—is setting out his stools. 4 

If thou be inexperienced, thou mayest look into all the dic. 
tionaries that have ever been collated, and we hold the last— ~ 


Richardson’s, the poorest, and a sreat humbug, yet it comes — 
poore 4 8) es 


nearer to our taste in its illustration of this word—and thou - 


wilt not learn what the sporting meaning of “stool,” is. To 
save the trouble of distant reference and inquiry, we will theres 
fore certify and explain that “ stools,” in shooting phraseology, 
are graven images made in the likeness of geese, brant, and 
ducks, before which the hassock-skulking adventurer bows 
down and worships—not the graven images—but the provi- 
dence that permits the living squadrons at whom he shoots, to 
be cheated by the false colors which he has hung out, to pet 
suade them to come in. How many——many—honorable vile 
lains, might be indicted for obtaining ducks under “ false pre ; 
‘The district attorney of Queen’s might soon make 
s, to talk plain 
ze, and come 
y all 


yh 


tences.” 3 
“his fortune, if he would only do his duty. Stool 


American, are wooden devices of the shape, si 
plexion of the fowl you wish to subduce from the uppe 
Sculptor and painter are employed in their manufacture. 
X. Smith’s boys unite and body forth the sister arts. 
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t a congregation of stool for thee, and thou wilt for 


hoot every stool to pieces. The old man, him- 
not slow at sculpture. We remember one April day 
first, and the old man wanted his revenge on us 
ocent devil-play—when lying in Goose-Creek, 
kes, Jim suddenly got up, and wrapping his pea- 
ad hina, stepped from the boat to the marsh, and said, 
ved he’d take a walk, and see if there wasn’t any 
sitting in that pond down there,”—somewhere. 
\fter a quarter of an hour’s travel he returned, and 
solemnity of a regular cheater, observed that ‘“ he 


” Pil go after him,” exclaimed our companion, 


a visit of condolence, in another skiff. ‘ No, no ;” 
excellent Jim X., “I want that fowl in our boat. I 
irst, and Mr. Cypress is entitled to the shot. You 
along, and if he misses, you can kill after him.” 
went—slop, sink, stick, jump, through and over a 
dow. At last we heard the welcome intelligence, 
Ar. Cypress, there he is: don’t you see him ?—just 
east of that bunch of bushes on the ete of the 
looked: there he was. 

sadead bird. He can’t rise.’ 

can ; and if you don’t shoot it sittin, ‘he'll tumble 
om and dive, and there’ i be an end of him. 


the bird sat and grinned at us. 
killed him—you’ve killed him,” cried. Jim,— 
your other barral.” 


we 


see a crippled faawl sittin down on the edge of 


he mean time, with poor luck like our own, called 
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It is no great grief to renew; but we had rather tell the 7 
story ourselves ; and it was April day, and it was James xX. 
So he went and picked up our game, one of his aforesaid stools 
which he had privately secreted under the folds of his erent 
coat, and carried out to help the solemnization of April-foo] 
day, in the South bay. We have not had our revenge yet, 

James X. is wary, and moves out of the county on the last 
day of March. But retribution is in pickle for him; andit 
will be funny. | a 

This simple incident in our biography illustrates the sub. 
ject of stools. They are miserably wooden pictures of bay 
birds, whose distant view brings enchantment to the living 
jaunters, when they dip in here, and who are apt to look at the 
arrival-book of the public places of “ entertainment for ducks,” 
and stop where their friends are ; and will, of course, call in 
and say they’re “happy to see them.” Alas ! how many 
credulous, ruined hearts, of human structure, have been — 
pierced, and stricken, bleeding, by a similar profession of q 
love, and good feeding-ground! The stools are anchored off, 
some twenty or thirty yards, held safely by a brick or angu: 
lar stone, tied to a string attached to a nail driven in their mid- — 
dle, and there they float, like independent slaves tied to their 
desk or counter, bobbing up and down and looking “ happy § 
—very happy,” but yet unable to take the wings of the morm- — 
ing, or of the moonlight, and to fly away. The fresh flocks — 
just arriving, and not knowing where to go, following example, — 
as they imagine, whirl, with congratulatory clang, into 
the expected welcome of their fancied neighbors. only t0 — 
be met by the rough, harsh, remorseless, bang, bang, with 
which “the obtainer of ducks under false pretences,” lies 
hiding to destroy them. a 

They used to have another device “down East,” called 
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Dannel Post, [ke Rose, and the Alibi’s, were, 
. inventors, at ail events, the constant practisers and 
,in the time of the prevailing architecture to which 
~ Let no man flatter himself that that order of art 
rhis notice. The genius of the structure itself sneers 
inthian, speaks with cold respect to the Doric, and 
f the Colline-anatic. But those old batteries are 
; for the Legislature has enacted a law, forbidding 
n such temples. General Jones, of Queen’s, Sena- 
nobleman, noble-man as a Republican could wish to 
. the responsibility of the constitutionality of the 
enalty. Fifty dollars for every bird shot out of a 
All honor to him if the law can be enforced. 
t be a law just and sustainable upon the ground of 
hts,” or the “sumptuary” prerogatives of law- 
ower, we have not yet made up our conclusion. 
nent is only doubtfully retained, having been spoken 
sides, without an advanced fee from either ; there- 
cline being anxious to precipitate an opinion. 
confess, however, that, personally, we have lain 
ns, not dead, nor dying, but the cause of death 
ro-legeed people with feathers on. But we have 
doubts about the morality the mor—what ? 
morality, as applied to ducks? A duck’s safety 
wings and feet, notin acts of the Legislature. He 
ards enough, at a single leap, to cheat his ene- 
0 miles in a minute, to overtake his friends ; 
‘scramble, and hide, better than the cunningest 
fet, perhaps, our ducks need protection. Per- 
Ought to repair our house, and make things comforta- 
tenants will move away. ‘There is a great deal 
sideration. Years ago, the southern bays of Mato- 
‘Ag 
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wacs were brilliant with sparkling plumage, and bright eyeg 
of birds of every hue and shape. Now!—Look for the inten. 
ded progenitors of a “ long line of descendants,” in the kitch. 
ens of people who go to Fulton Market. The marshes which 
were joyfully obstreperous, even in summer, are now silent, 
The banquet halls of the feeding-flats are deserted. Insteaq 
of taking board, or hiring a house and lot, and making them, 
selves comfortable, as in old times; the ducks, now, are 
only travellers, who just stop and take a drink, where ee see 
the proper sort of bar. It is natural, and therefore excusable, 
that they stop at those Hotels where they see the most peo. 
ple congregated ; for a congregation argues good patronage ; 
and good patronage argues good beverage. 

This brings us back to the subject of machines. A ma- 
chine, or battery, is a wooden box of the necessary dimensions 
to let a man lie down upon his back, just tightly fitting enough 
to let him rise again.—It is not unlike that box which we 
have all got to be shut up in, at the end of the chapter of our 
lives.—It is fitted with wings of board horizontal, and so sus- 
tained and nailed as to lie flat upon the water without sink- 
ing, the top fringing, and the sides keeping you unwet by the 


surrounding and over-floating tide, which gurgles around your — 4 


ears, and just does not come in, because the weight of stones | 
laid upon the wings, accurately adjusts the ‘sinking depth of 
the box. This receptacle for the body of the fowl slayer, is 
anchored in some middle bay, where, in its shallow waters, 
the birds have a “ haunt,” and fly to feed upon the thick-growing — 
crops of Valisneria, and other goodly sea-wheat, far from any 
point or plashy hassock, where, with their constant experi: 
ence, they might fear some skulker hid. The battery is 
anchored. The wings, about five feet by seven, are covered — 
carefully with sand and carelessly scattered sea-leaves, and 
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thus built an artificial sand-bar in the middle of the 
dto the credulous victim, seemingly safe, bay. You 
his machine, and lie down and watch. Your man dis- 
e stool-birds to your leeward, and sails away to stir 
s miles off, and drive them towards you, leaving you 
yaste of watets, where a little leak might sink and 
ou at the bottom,—fun for ducks to dive and flop at, 


osed happy family you have around you, afar off, and 
willing wings, fatigued with long exertion, and 
cking musical “ good mornings,” among your false 
, Then, then!—as they swoop in thick company 
aey settle,—you rise from under the water, like a 
mon, and scatter thunder and lightning and death 
deceived and ruined unfortunates! 

these machines all along the southern coast of Mato- 
Gowanas bay to Montauck point, and can any 
er that James X.—who hasn’t got any proper spot 
1 battery,—should sometimes say that “ducks is 


m us ; We came near expressing an opinion! But 
:committed. And lo! we have prosed a long half 
and have not said a word weintendedto. Dear 
ill usurp no more. Talk, now, thyself. 
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ENDS OF LONG ISLAND. 


NO. I. 


VRECKER OF RACCOON BEACH; 
oR, THE DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. 


during the reign of Anne, of blessed memory, and 
blue laws executed wholesome judgment upon Con- 
inners, that Jerry Smith sought quiet seats, and a 
t, from the persecution that afflicted a man who had 
cousin ona Sunday. Wethersfield lost, and the 
received him. The people of the classie shores of 
and Babylon, and Oyster-bay south, wondered and 
; hat could have induced Jerry to go down to that 
barren spot, to live. 

beach is a ridge of sand. It runs from its west- 
even miles south of Babylon, where Uncle Sam 
ilt a light-house—thirty miles due east, averaging 
of a mile in breadth. It is one of those insular 
, which nature has thrown up, to protect that an- 
E ctable country, called Long Island, from the 
d ravages of the southern tempest. On its north- 
ies a smooth, quiet bay; its southern border is 
ocean. A mere nutshell of a skiff may ride 
the bay, but wo betides the pennant that floats 
1 of the inlet! The surface of the beach is di- 
irregular hills. A gloomy forest of pines has 


of that, if he could make himself, in two or three years, 
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grown up near its centre ; and with this exception, scarce q 
sign of vegetation appears. Myriads of quackes and crows _ 
share their solemn roost upon the aforesaid trees, the de. 
scendants of happy ancestors, who were rent-free, undisturbeq _ 
tenants of said gallinary, when Jerry’s skiff touched the @ 
strand. : F 

Jerry Smith knew what he was about, when he put up his 
Esquimeaux-like hut on the side of one of the beach hills, a 
To be sure, it was cold, and exposed and barren : and it was, 
moreover, very unsociable to stay there all alone ; but what 


as rich as old pirate Jones? And after all, he was not so 
much alone, neither. For there was the bay full of eels, 
and crabs, and clams, and the surf was sparkling with striped 
bass, and the air and the water were vocal with the hawnking, - 
and crucking, and perutiing, and screaming of geese, and brant, ; 
and broadbills, and oldwives, and cormorants and hell-divers, — 
and all the other varieties of the anseric and anatic families. — 
At this early period, too, before too much civilization had un- 7 
peopled the land of its rightful lords, the bays of Long Island — 
were frequented by that interesting class of amphibiotics, whom 
mortals call mermaids. Of the existence of this order of 
created handiwork, the old colonists had the most substantial — 
and satisfactory evidence. Their songs might be heard every : 
evening, upon the sea, falling and sinking with the setting 
sun; and at night, in the storm, amid the strangling surges of j 
the breakers ; or in the calm, when moonlight and the waves 7 
were mixed up so that a body couldn’t tell them apart, theit 
siren voices, taking the tone from the elements, filled the alt 
with rich and fearful music, But there was danger in listen” 
ing to them. People used to put their fingers into their eal ] 
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er nl them; else they were sure to be en- 
or have some evil happen to them. 

t was not clamming, nor fishing, nor shooting, nor 
mermaids sing, that took Jerry to the beach. More 
al and S ntial objects were his aim. To tell the 
1e had from early life, been troubled with a grievous 
ost jejune impecuniosity ; and having heard thai his 
er who had been afflicted with the same distemper, 
cured by the sea air, he now determined to turn his 
the like advantage. Jerry was in the right. It has 
1e ore, indirectly suggested, that at this early period, 
no light-house on the beach. Is it then to be won- 
t many a richly freighted ship, in the hard south- 
rested her devoted keel upon the Fire island sand- 
ad was battered and dashed to pieces? What bales of 
rench silks an® laces, and Irish linens, and casks of 
ed to come ashore! Was any body to blame, if 
sd them up? ‘The goods were probably insured, 
wners could get their money out of the insurance 
1 then, if the insurance people, or the wreck-master 
ylook for the wreck, it couldn’t be expected that 
d give up what belonged to no-one, so far as he 
he had had all the trouble and pains of stowing 
Besides, by removing the property out of sight, he 
1 misunderstanding and dispute about salvage, 
‘perplexing questions, that always give so much 


Il paid for, as was no more than right. Even if 


of his benevolence happened not to live to see an- 
18 


a 
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other morning, still the charity was not withheld. The lagy : 
offices were sure to be discharged by Jerry ; and then, jp — 
there should happen to be a belt of doubloons around the wajg 
of the defunct, that would very naturally go towards paying . 
for the trouble of scratching a hole for the poor fellow in the 
sand, and for the liquor he drank the night before. , 
In the performance of such charities and humanities, Jerry — 
contrived to pick up a very decent subsistence. He woulq — 
have been quickly rich, if he could only have readily sold hig 
jetsam and flotsam acquisitions. But Peet. Waters, the wreck. 
master, was always snooping into his concerns. He suspected — 
that Jerry was active and’ painstaking for filthy lucre, merely, 
and he was unable to comprehend the existence of any very 
extensive disinterestedness in abandoning the warm upland, | 
for a bleak island in the sea. Andno wonder; for Peet. wag — 
one of those jealous mortals, who derf¥ that any thing is vir- : 
tuous, which meets with its reward in this world, and who 
look upon the chastenings of Providence in the shape of pov- ; 
erty, and distress, as the only sure tokens of elect goodness. 
Peet. was the man who spread the report about two sailors : 
coming ashore one dark night, with several kegs of dollars, : 
in a small boat, and how they put up at Jerry’s, and were not 
seen to go away; and how the boat was afterwards found — 
drawn up into Poor-man’s harbor, half burned up. The story — 
about the false lights had the same origin. ‘These scandals | 
distressed not Jerry much ; for after all, nothing was proved 
against him; and at all events, there was the stuff that could 
buy the silence of fifty men like Peet.; and as to any loss of 
reputation, Jerry knew very well that the best of his estima- 
ble fellow citizens and neighbors were not overburdened with 
scrupulosity. “ Rem, quocunque modo, rem,” used to be as 
good a maxim for people living along shore, as for hung . 
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e simplicity and beauty of the sentiment are even 
snerally appreciated by the judicious republicans 
] upon the sea board. Salt air is a marvellous de- 
of the organs of appetite and appropriation. 

thus whistled over the point of the beach, and saw Jer- 
blishment increased toasnug double one-storied house, 
spacious garret overhead, an out house, hog-pen, and 
her appointments, or,—as Jerry called them,—* thin gs 
” indicating comfort and good living. That garret! 
is the hoard of things good and rich and rare : ; it was 
um ofthe seas! But no landsman ever got a sight 
cept Jem Raynor, the captain of the sloop Intrepid, 
to sail from the Widows creek at Islip, to Catherine 
w York, every Saturday morning. Jem used to 
quite a smart trade” with Jerry; and many a 
ece of broadcloath found its way into the slop-shops 
-street, that came from Raccon beach in the hold of 
id, covered over with clams. | 

! as Jerry’s worldly substance waxed, his satisfac- 
himself and his profession waned. He began to 
e of loneliness, which makes a man pine, and be 
the midst of abundance : he had no object of sym- 
e his thoughts with, and then, it was so seldom 
d get any fresh meat. The intellectual and the 
both began to wake up and rebel. Without 
hat philosophy or morals meant, he pondered and 
he eur bono of his heaped up chattels, and dreamed 
ions, of which, in former days, he had not even the 
Or indefinite idea. Instead of going to bed, he 
at night, and smoked, and thought, and drank. His 
was now astonished by an occasional interview 
qd; 3 eels began to have a fishy taste, and the un- 
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happy man was more than once startled by the strange sounds 
of such words as wife, and beef-steak, as they involuntarily 
escaped from his muttering lips. ; a 
But what was the use of all this, he often said to himself, 
‘Could he persuade any one of the fair damsels of Queens 
county to bear him company on that desolate spot? Who 
would leave the endearments of home, and family, and friends, 4 
to live with such a sea-otter as he? And if he were to move q 
away, what could he do with his things ? Jerry sighed, and — : 
was wretched. | @ 
In the midst of his tribulation, he was one evening returm- a 
ing home from a long cruise by the surf-side. It was a mild, 4 
moonlit night in autumn. ‘The spray broke so brightly, that 
he could almost hear it sparkle as it fell in small stars at his ; 
feet. Presently, a low, indistict murmur chimed in with the 
music of the rippling water. It was faint, and soft, at first, 


“A stealing, timid, unpresuming sound ,” 


so that Jerry scarcely observed it; he did not distinguish it 
as the singing of the mermaids, until the magic of the song — 
had begun to work upon him; his ears were unstopped—he — 
listened a little too long—a delicious tremor came gradually 
over him—his heart was dissolved, and he sunk upon the 
sand. Who can describe his feelings, as he lay there, a cap: 
tive bound by rapture and agony! Many were the fearful 
stories that were told of these daughters of the sea; and 
whether he was to be eaten up, or have his eye-balls pulled | 
out, to be strung upon the said ladies’ pearl necklaces, who 
eould tell! It was evident that he was seen, and that he was” 
the victim of the spell. But O! what music! Jerry often | 
used to say that he had been to camp-meeting, once, at Mos- 
quito cove ; but the singing there was ‘nothing to it... 


“% 


would come over him, trembling, and melancholy, 
ntation of the whippoorwill in the far distance } 
| die away upon some painfully delicious chro- 
, and by and by reviving and increasing in volume, 
os of harmony, swell into a full and glorious 
sn, as though by sudden magic, the performers 
the orchestra, it would hover over him,—sos- 
he Hempstead singing-master used to say,—and 
se high up into the alr, diminishing though distinct, 
ellow, attenuated trill of the soaring dowitcher, in the 
ie, until sense and sound were lost; and the next 
fter a rapid and almost insensible cadenza, it moved 


an. Jerry soon could see the forms of the sirens 
_ They were sporting among the breakers, sing- 
ging down, and coming up through the foam of 
waters. As they did not appear to notice him, 


my 


fifteen or twenty of them. So far as he could tell, 
rery much like young women “in general,” only 
mk eyes and long green hair. They were mod- 


und at the waist by a brilliant belt of pearls, and 
ceful drapery alittle below the knee. Jerry had 
they had the tail of a fish; but he could see 
kind ; except that on their ankles they hada 
or wings, sucn as people see in the ps of the 


he song and the sport ceased. The nymphs 
and skated away over the surface of the sea, all 


1d what did she do, but with fairy fleetness spring 
: on 
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the sea, maestoso, solemn and slow, like a distant | 


his apprehensions were somewhat quieted, and 
O examine “ what the creatures were.’ ‘There 


d in long robes of sea weed, thrown over their. 
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to the beach, and seat herself at Jerry’s feet! She laiq hen 
hand upon the place where physiologists say a woman’s s heal 
ought to be, and leaning forward, with an air of the most ten. 
der affection, fixed her expressive eyes upon him, and bade 
him “ good evening,” in plain, christian English, and with a 
sweet low voice. . 
This was a little too much for the poor man to bear, oa ‘ 
became—to use his own words—crazy as a sheldrake ghot 
through the head. Yet, not a word could he speak, nor ahand — 
could he move. Not so his new acquaintance. She, like 
most of her sex, talked much, and fast, and well. She tried 
to allay his fears, assuring him that she was no sea-monster, — 
that she came of a good family, and was well brought up, and : 
she would do him no harm, and all that. 4 
Jerry listened, and considered her from head to foot, aid ; 
soon became familiar with the unusual sight and sound. Such 1 
a voice, and such beautiful words, he had never heard before! 
And the woman, or fish, herself, whatever she was—why—_ 
she was well formed, and had a fair skin, and look but in her i 
eyes, and she seemed the gentlest and most amiable being in 
the world. Alack! those eyes, those eyes! they were work 
ing a dangerous work of fascination upon Jerry. ‘They were | 
so deep, and clear, and good. It was like looking down into 
a deep spring of water on a sultry day. Still he was speech ; 


less. : 


‘Speak, man,” said the mermaid, “ and don’t be frightened 
out of your wits.” | | 
- & Who—what are you?” at last stammered J poy: 
“Flesh and blood, like yourself, dear Jerry,” was the kind 
response, ‘“ your friend, your true lover; yes, by Jupiter, | am 
come to marry you.” 


“t 
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ce you are !” said Jerry, drawing a hard breath. 
ippose that I would marry a fish 2” i 
call me names, Jeremiah—you will regret it when 
e better. I am a sea nymph, to be sure; but 1 
wealth, and honor, and respectable connections, and 
ill of love.” 

d like to know where your wealth is,’ + indemuptad 
ing bolder, “ and, as - your connections, I sup- 
re seals and penguins.” 

I not the keys of the treasures of the deep?” re- 
ermaid, half mournfully, half indignantly. “* Come, 


you into my coral grove, and into our pleasant or- 
arls : 


he 


“The floor is of sand, like the thant drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow” — 
re incredulous: listen, and let me tell you who I 
Is saying, she threw up her eyes to the blue sky, 
to sing in a soft, plaintive voice, a little ballad of 
. What the tune was and what the words were, 
ould remember. That ballad did the Bustos 
ver. The outline of the story was, that she was 
f the king of the ocean, the father of fifty fair 
. atea was her name. ‘The pebbly strand of 
d the print of her youthful footstep, and the bil- 
laved her tender limbs. One Acis, a shepherd, 
ed her, with requiting affection ; but one Polyphe- 
him, with revengeful indie? The sea threw 
limbs of Acis, and the blue skirt of Columbia 
gitive nymph. Here, she had had no comfort 
late heart, until her eyes fell upon the wrecker of 


heathen Greek to Jerry, whose learning did 
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not extend much beyond a “scapnet,” and an eelspear ; ang 4 
he accordingly understood not a word that was sung, except 
the name of Polyphemus, whom he took to be some namesake q 
of his fair cousin, for the violation of whose cheek he had syf. 
fered exile. It smote upon his heart, with all his old hatreq i 
of womankind. : 2 

« Polly Femis 2” said he, “ she was some poor devil, I'll war. 
rant. I had a cousin once named Poll, and I hate all upland — 
women for her sake. Yes, and I think I can—l will—I do 
like you. Come, Galatea, dry your tears—you shall be my 
gal now, fish or flesh, by the living é | 

So saying, he took into his brawny grasp, the unresisting 
little hand of the mermaid. It was a delicate, well formed, 
soft hand as ever a man pressed ; only it was bluey all over, 
and a little cold, and webbed-like between the fingers. But — 
hearts, not fingers, ruled that hour. Forthwith was enacted — 
everything that is necessary and appropriate to the completion 
of a sea-nymph’s matrimonial contract. The many-voiced sea 1 
sent up a newly concerted epithalamium ; the servants of — 
FRolus rolled a mellow strain along the hollow shore ; and the 
stars, blessed winkers at sudden and fierce love, distilled a — 
most classical essence upon the happy couple. 

The next question was, where they were to go to get mar= — 
ried. For although the nymph considered their then pledged — 
vows, in the court of Diana, and in the midst of the glorious © 
radiations from the very throne of the goddess, to be ceremor 4 
nial quite sufficient, yet J erry had some New-England qualms, — 
about taking a wife without the sanction of a deacon, or @ jus: 
tice of the peace. Upon this point Jerry was not a little un- — 
easy. ‘“ They'll take me up, perhaps,” thought he, “ and send : 
me to the court-house.” ‘The lady, however, dispelled his} 
anxiety, by yielding to his prejudices, assuring him that she» 


ma 
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self out, from the materiel in the garret, so that 
wuch less the justice, would Lrestepert her to be a 


house, then, they hastened, and the stores of the 
umbled before Galatea. Linen cambric, and 


Tt was matter of astonishment to the bridegroom, to 
t nimble speed his bride plied her needle. He was 
manalive. Atlength, he had the delight to see her 
the garret, dressed in such style! Nassauisland 
a girl like her. And then,—says the transported 
the legend,—she had on white kid gloves, and silk 
tockings, and a real French velvetine hat, with 
‘plumes: the bridegroom could scarcely believe 


e night began to grow gray, and infant day 
‘sandy hair in the east. ‘The tide served, and off 
tarted in Jerry’s skiff, for the island, in search of 
They landed at the head of the creek, below Lif 
at Islip, just as the people began to go to their 
ppearance of the rugged fisherman, accompanied 
nparalleled beauty, bedizened out in such ex- 
pparel, excited no little wonderment. ‘The little 
after them, and the women went out to consult 
rs about the meteoric visit. All sorts of specula- 
oot as to the meaning of the apparition. One 
she shouldn’t be surprised if the queen of Eng- 
n shipwrecked on the beach, and that Jerry was 
the way down to York. This idea took well. 

like wild-fire, and threw the whole county into 
To see the queen was no trifling matter for the 
hose times. In a few hours foot passengers, and 


velvet, and brocade, and lace, were soon in re- 


ie 
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horsemen, and horsewomen, and carriages of all descriptions d 
thronged the roads from East Hampton to Babylon. Aj th 
schools were let out and not a clam was caught in the me 
during that whole day. 
The morning was far advanced before Jerry and his bride 
were ushered after a weary walk, into the squire’s parlor, Aa 
boy was soon despatched after the representative of Hymen, 
who happened then to be employed some miles off, on the 
brush plains, a-carting wood. Jerry was, meanwhile, smitten 
with sore apprehension, as he reconnoitered the door yard, and 
saw the throngs of anxious faces peering in at the windows 
And why there should be so many unbidden guests, so many 
unknown friends, to do him honor at his wedding, he could | 
not divine: unless, O horror! Galatea’s aquatic parentage | 
was suspected. The mystery was not dispelled by the con. 
duct and conversation of the squire, who at last arrived, and 
who, advancing into the centre of the room, fell upon his 
knees, and addressed Galatea by the name of his “ liege lady,” 
or something of that kind, and welcomed her “ majesty into 
his poor house.” Having done this to his infinite satisfaction, 
he arose, and invited Jerry to go into the kitchen and take 
something to drink. Jerry signified to the squire that he was 
mistaken in the persons, = 
. “ What, is not your majesty the queen ?” 
“Oh no, squire, what put that into your head ?”’ seplied th tho 
bridgroom : ‘this is Mrs. Smith that is to be—we have come 
here to be married—that’s all.” | 
The squire’s magisterial discrimination was sadly confused 
by this declaration. He looked, first at one, then at the other, 
and dwelt with no little admiration on the contrast preseaa 
by the couple. ‘And who could the lady be? And how hat 
she ever consented to marry that rough”—but then he remem 
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e bat once heir a missionary minister say about 
arlet, and he thought of the rumors about Jerry’s 
d this might be some town lady, who was no bet- 
e——but that could not be, for he glanced on her 
- was so modest and decorous; and her « eyes—no, 
as though she drank a little, being pinkish, as be- 


1 , and the why and wherefore were none of his 
0 long as he got his fee. So he put on his 
pulled out his book in which he kept the hyme- 

_ Having set down into the proper column, the 
and ee epation ” ei he turned to oe bride, 


wn. ‘ Where do your parents reside, Miss 


do not know their present residence, sir,” 
a, hesitatingly, while Jerry spoke up, and 
if it was necessary to know her whole seed, 
ealogy. | sf 
t as much,” said the Squire, affecting to take no 
impudent. blustering. And now it occurred 

ere was a proper occasion to inflict wisdom and 
50 with all the importance of a police justice, when 
| a big villain, he called to his son John to bring 
book, and to tell the constable to clear the 
e door-yard. > 
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“ How long is it since you left your parent’s roof, youn 
woman 2?” | a 
— TJ cannot tell, sir, exactly. It was about the time of aa 
first Punic war.” a 

“Punic war? I never heard of such a war as that ; 
Come no deception, miss; I know you better than you think 
for”—poor Jerry trembled from head to foot—* what is your 
‘father’s name? We'll see about this matter.” | 

Galatea now rose, with the blood of a goddess mantlin ; 


in her cheek. She saw the danger they had fallen into, but 
she had a woman’s wit to get out of it. She commended 
and flattered her examiner, for his zealous vigilance, but bes. 
sought him not to condemn her by appearances. She told 
him that she had lately been obliged to fly from her nati 
land, on account of some popular excitement against hee 
family, which, she said, had always furnished the rulers and 
judges of the country. That on her voyage of expatriatic 1 
she had been shipwrecked upon Raccoon beach. ‘That her 
life had been saved by her betrothed, and she had determined 
to give him herself and her treasures forever. : 
This was plausible, although, in the main, terribly destitute 

of fact. She added, further, that her fortune was ample, an 
that most of it was rescued from the wreck, and that she 
intended to make a generous present to the magistrate wh 
should make her happy. : q 
The good justice’s heart was affected by this recital, ani 
particularly by the concluding part of it. He began [0 se 
the case more clearly. | 4 
He assured her, that he had not intended to say an 


nd the ceremony should be finished with 4 
ite 


5 


y shit 


unpleasant, 
speed. First, however, he said it was his duty to w? 


the book the christian names of her father and mother. 


mg 
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He must have noted, in that dangerous moment, 
marine conformation of the lady’s fingers. But on 
e afternoon, a keg of Hollands found its way into the 
inder the bridal altar, and before many months the jus- 
a new house. 

Providence rewards discreet and considerate magis- 


foresaid narrator told me once, when I was a boy, that 
drink out on to that ’ere same liquor, in his hon- 
use, several times, and that it was the best gin 
sted.” 

he meannesses of which a man can be suilty, 
ls the treachery of a friend who blabs your secret, 
ourse, he is well paid to keep it. Let not the 
m of this axiom, and the precedent narrative, 
© to believe- that the justice told Peet. Waters 
elieved Jerry’s wife was a mermaid. Scandal is 
ble essence, and Hermes cannot seal it up. The 
7 be dumb, and the ear may be deaf, and the 
e tied, yet does this entity extricate itself from 
1 place of confinement, and insinuate itself into 
ig places, vainly believed to be surely fortified 


: dmission, Itis like the pressure of the mighty 
i 


i 


presented her hand for the investment of the wed- 
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sea upon a closely sealed empty bottle. It passes oyt of 
and into the eyes. The pores of the flesh, the touch of 
the hand, the air, are all its sure and well regulated aves 
nues of travel. Mist, fog, and steam,—particularly of the 
tea-kettle,—are the frequent vehicles of its poctation. 
The beginning of the third year after Jerry’s marriage, 4 
saw him the father of two as fine boys as a man could 
wish to look on; and a happier couple than he and hig 
wife never existed. But suspicion was abroad, and dark 
surmises threatened the family on the beach. In Sorrow. : 
ful truth, it became pretty generally known, that Galatea was” 
not, exactly after the order of women, although no one ven 
tured to call her, in so many words, a mermaid. She was 
too good, and too human-like for that. Yet Peet. Waters 
swore he heard her singing, one night, out in the break. 
ers; and that he believed that more than one vessel had 
been lured on shore by the magic of her voice. Alas! 
alas! malice and envy were working fearful sorrows for. 
the daughter of the sea. | 
One melancholy night, at the time when rumor was mos 
busy, and danger was most imminent, Galatea came Loa 
from the wide waters, where she had been disporting, pale 
and in deep distress. She told her husband that she had 
seen her father—that he had warned her of sudden penis F 
and insisted that she, with her sisters, must leave the in- 
hospitable coast forever. Forever! Husband and wife !- 4 
that tells the story of the scene that followed. But there 
was a rosy-cheeked little fellow in the cradle—* Oh! my 
boy !”—what else Galatea said could hardly be understood 
—a woman always talks so thick and unintelligibly, when 
she is crying and kissing—and kissing her child, and bid: 
ding it good-by, never to see it again. T he morrow’s su 


ss 
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‘the beach the virtuous Peter and a constable. 
had been indicted under the statute against 


is your wife?” was the first eruff sentence that 
still air of the morning. 
response of ‘“ gone, gone, and buried in the sea,” 
ortified, if not a much grieved gentleman, to the 
imers which the beach had already possesed. 
alatea had torn herself away, and had departed 
isters in search of some more charitable clime. 
d never be induced to tell the circumstances of 
aration. All that he ever related, was that, about 
c ck in the morning, just as the moon was going 
was awakened by the mermaid music. Galatea 
ut of bed, burst into tears of bitter agony, and 
‘they have come for me—farewell, farewell,” she 
ito the surf. Jerry followed, with a breaking 
, was waved back by the mermaids, with an au- 
d a spell which he could not resist. He then | 
the beach, watching their fading forms, as they 
ay to the southeast, singing a mournful dirge ; 
d them until they came to where the sky and the 
when they seemed to open a door in the blue 
and disappeared from his aching eyes, 
lat time, not a mermaid has been seen on ihe 
« 
of Long Island. 
not long before Jerry left a spot full of such 
ociations. Within a few weeks he removed down 
id the Pundation of the ancient city of Smith- 
boys were the greatest sea-dogs in the coun- 
0 this day, not a man on Long Island can clam, 
‘shoot, or draw a net for bony. fish with the 
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skill and success of those who have inherited the honora_ 
ble name of “ Smith.” : 
Norr.—The lover of classical proprieties, to whom the am 
interesting facts of this narrative are new, must not shake 
his incredulous head, without making some inquiry into the 
matter. That a sea-nymph should take a fancy to a fisher. 
man, is nothing new nor strange. All women whether of | 
the land or of the sea, will bestow their hearts upon whom — 
they please. As to the fact of mermaids having lived on 
the coast, there is now no doubt whatever. Every man of lite. d 
rary pretensions on Long Island, will confirm the well. a 
attested tradition. Moreover it is incontrovertibly shown, | 
by the laborious author of the ‘ Parakalummata Hameri- — 
kana,” that after the general spread of christianity through. — 
out Greece, the divinities of the air, earth and sea, all — 
abandoned their neglected shrines, and migrated to this 
country. Every body knows, that the American Antiqua-— 
rian Society points to its demonstration, that the old forti- 
fications and other extensive works at the west, were con- 
structed by Vulcan and the cyclops, as the chef weewvre of — 
its learned labors. If anything farther be needed, reference 
may be had to the very man, mentioned above as the pare 
ticular friend of the grandfather of the narrator of this | 


= 


very seule. He is the same veracious Deraniclel wha 
tells the Story well known all over the island, as “ the 
legend of Brickhouse Creek.” 4 
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NO. ITI. 


THE LEGEND OF BRICK-HOUSE CREEK, 


ver has paid a visit to the interesting country around 
rusalem, has found a spot rich in legendary lore 
tic story. I mean not the ancient city of the holy 
hat modern Jerusalem, nigh unto Babylon, in the 
part of Queens county, Long Tsland, which is com- 
guished and known as Jerusalem South. Here, 
right good penman, Cornelius Van Tienhoven, 
himself secretary of Niew Netherlands, ran the 
ec between the domain of the Briton and the Hol- 
ere was the field of many a border skirmish, and 
foray; and the musket and the scalping-knife 
ent occupation to Dutchman, Indian and Yankee. 
till to be seen the remains of old Fort-Neck, where 
a, the Marsapeague sachem, was constrained to 
n submission to the conquering arms of the new 
a Lynn, Massachusetts, under the command of 
bulation Smith.* This was the place that was 
‘the ministers of New-England, even as a mother 
rher ailing infant, because the land was licen- 
vered with a flood of manifold profaneness. + OTE 
ce afterwards designated by Governor Fletcher, 

1 to the New-York Assembly, as a place needing 
and a minister, because he “ didn’t find any 
et been made for propagating religion.”} 


3 > Memoir of Long-Island. 

of Dedham General Assembly, 1642. 
tory of New-York. 

19* 
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\ rhe: alas! is not all. It is grievous to add, that the q 
neighboring bays and inlets of the sea furnished sad tempta. 
tions to maritime speculations, which they who were so foy. 
tunate as to have money enough of their own, affected to 
esteem of rather equivocal morality, and which the pressure 
of the times and the necessities of the people made in many 
instances very persuasive, ay, almost irresistible. 

Not that the Jerusalemites were absolutely all pirates, 
That is a hard name, and one that carries with it the ideg 
of blood and robbery. But people must live ;. and if aman 
has his crops all cut off or stolen, or if his house and bam — 
are burned down by the savages, he must, as a matter of a 

course, look out for some other means of livelihood ; and cer- 4 
tain it is, that about these times, many worthy gentlemen in. 
vested much property in divers small craft, yclept brigantines _ 
and cutters, wherewith they scoured the sea, paying visits a 
unto other vessels, and carrying on a general trade, aftera — 
very wholesale and extensive fashion. Goodly revenues are 
said to have been derived from the business, and the names 
of many great men and lords were enrolled on the books of 
the concerns, as sleeping partners. The excellent historian 
of New-York tells us, that Captain Kidd had for his associates _ 

Lord Chancellor Somers, the duke of Shrewsbury, the earls 
of Romney and Oxford, and other equally illustrious individu- 
als.* The fact speaks much for the honor of the trade ; and 
we should be careful how we indulge in harsh nomenclature 
of gentlemen engaged in it, seeing that it met the sanction 

and protection of the rulers of the land. cee i" 
_No place was better calculated for a depot and a sally-potts 

than the bays of Matowacs, as Long Island was then pro 


perly called. It was so easy to run out and run in; and pr 


* 


* Smith,p. 151. 
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and equipments, and men, were so handy to be. got, 
2 were such good safe harbors, where you might lie 
watch over the beach ; so that if a French barque 
ique, or a Dutchman from Surinam, or, in short, 
with which it might be desirable to have a little 
e in sight, you could up sail, and be on the spot in 
tes. There are many relics, and many curious sto- 
ese expeditions. The historian before mentioned, 
of the said water merchants. with rather too much 
ss, says; “Itis certain that the pirates were sup- 
provisions by the people of Long Island, who for 
ars afterwards were so infatuated with a notion that 
ied great quantities of money along the coast, that 
scarce a point of land on the island, without the marks 
auri sacra fames. Some credulous people have 
mselves by these researches, and propagated a 
dle fables current to this day among our country 


the most distinguished of the brotherhood, whose 
come down to posterity, was old Thomas John- 
ise, and more familiarly and commonly called, old 
om. He was a man of unquestioned courage and 
though every body knew that his clipper-built 
t carried a six pounder and a military chest, for _ 
purpose than mere self-defence, yet there was 
nm who was more respected, and walked abroad 
‘than that same Colonel Tom. He had the best 
d lived in the best and the only brick-house in all 
unty. ‘This venerable edifice is still standing, 
h papidated, and is an object of awe to all the 
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people in the neighborhood. ‘The traveller cannot fail to pe q 
struck with its reverend and crumbling ruins, as his eye fires a 
falls upon it from the neighboring turnpike ; and if he hag 
heard the story, he will experience a chilly Sensation, and 
draw a hard breath, while he looks at the circular, sashlegg 
window, in the gable-end. ‘That window has been left ope, 
ever since the old colonel’s death. His sons and granq. 
sons used to try all manner of means in their power tg 
close it up, so as to keep out the rain and snow in win. 
ter, and to preserve, moreover, the credit of the mansion, 
They put in sashes, and they boarded it up, and they bricked 
it up, but all would not do; so soon as night came, their 
work would be destroyed. A thunder shower was sure to 
come up, and the window would be struck with lightning, and 
the wood or brick burned up, or broken to pieces ; and strange 
sights would be seen, and awful voices heard, and bats, and — 
owls, and chimney-swallows be screaming and flapping — 
about. So they gave it up, concluding that as this window — 
looked into the colonel’s bedroom, his ghost wanted it left — 
open for him to reyisit the old tenement, without being 4 
obliged to insinuate himself through a crack or a key-hole, 
The location of the said domicil is romantic. A beautiful j 
little stream comes out of a grassy grove in its rear, and after 4 
meandering pleasantly by its side, and more than half encir- q 
cling it, shoots away, and crossing the road under the cover 
of a close thicket, a little distance off, gradually swells into — 
a goodly creek, and rolls on its waters to the bay. The — 
extraordinary material and uncommon grandeur of the colo- 
nel’s tenement, very properly gave to this stream the dis- : 
tinguishing appellation of Brick-house creek. It is a quiet, — 
innocent looking piece of water, as ever dimpled ; yet does no 
market-man drive his eel-wagon across that creek, of a Satul- 
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ithout accelerating tie speed of his team, by a 
ition of the whip; or without singing or whist- 
enture, a good loud stave. ‘This is no impeach- 
courage of eel merchants ; for any man is justi- 
keeping as far off from a burying-ground as possi- 
fearful truth, when the passing hoof makes the 
splash into this stream, of # dark night, it is ten 
one that the sleepy driver will see a dull, sul- 
flame start up, a few hundred yards to his left, 
yot wnere lie deposited the mortal remains of old 
om. ‘l’hat spot is the place of all places for the 
a man who loved the water during his lifetime. 
le hillock, lying immediately on the edge of the~ 
ch always keeps its sides cool and green, and, in 
tides, overflows its very summit. Sportsmen 
place as a peculiar haunt of the largest trout. 
I felt the truth and force of old Izaak Walton’s 
bout piety and running brooks, when kneeling on 
silent and almost breathless, I have thrown a 
y fly, “ fine and far off,” below the last circle 
he watery mirror before me. And then, when I 
weary of the excitement, or “the school was 
t was luxury to stretch myself out on the good 
and lean my rod against one of the tombstones, 
rthe almost obliterated epitaphs. 

are, no man can be irreverend here. Indepen- 
associations and the stories about the place, the 
, the air, the ground, the water, make one sen- 
nd seriously disposed in spite of himself—ex- 
ays, in mosquito time. In ancient days, if Jim 
laniel Wanza—who always killed more fish than 
n the county—spoke of trying Brickhouse creek, 
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they always did it witha thoughtful, solemn visage, as though 
they were talking of going to jail, orafuneral. And well they q 
might; for they were soaking their villainous ground-bait there _ 
one afternoon, when a Yorker, who had been lashing the wa. _ 
ters with all manner of entomological excerpts from his fish. 
ing-book. for tedious hours, at last struck a glorious three. — 
pounder. “ By heavens,” he ejaculated in the transports of — 
his delight, “I’ve got a good one.” But the words were no 4 
sooner out of his mouth, than the fish was off his hook. The 
ground heaved underneath them ; a low, rumbling noise wag 4 
heard; a few drops of rain fell, and Daniel said he smelt sul. — 
phur very plainly. 3 
But Saturday night used to be the time to go down to the ; 
creek to see sights. That was the time when the old pirate _ 
was sure to have afrolic. There are many most credible peo. | 
ple who remember repeatedly seeing his little schooner dash- 
ing across the bay with her full complement of men and arms, 
sailing right into the eye of the wind , while every now and 
then the crew’s uplifted right hands showed each a brimming 4 
goblet, and the air smelt of Jamaica spirits, and then rung with 
a hoarse hurrah. Just at dawn the schooner would make up 
Brick-house creek, and run into the grave yard and vanish. G 
When Jaac Spragg first went down to Hungry harbor to 
live—this was a good many years ago—he used to Jaugh at all 
these stories. His aunt Chastity often took him to task, and 
told him he’d be sorry for his want of faith one day or other 5 
but Jaac stuck to his infidelity, and once he even went 80 far 
as to say, that “he’d be hang’d if he wouldn't like to come 
across this same Colonel Tom.” Ben Storer was standing bY 
and heard that speech, and offered Jaac to wager him a qual 
of rum he wouldn’t-dare to go eeling the next Saturday nigh 
alone, down in the bay below Brick-house creek. ; 
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shed, and took the bet at once. Saturday night 
kiff, jack, and firewood were all ready. 

the word * jack” is not to be found in any but ic- 
dictionaries, it shall be the glory, as it is the duty 
‘hfal narrator of this authentic legend, here to ex- 
ignification, and to introduce it into good society. 
an English abbreviation of the Latin « jaculum,” 
fies anything that may be shot or thrown. This 
tion given by the learned Varro, whose words—as 
will remember—are “ jaculum dicitur, quod ut ja- 
: The Roman fishermen, in the time of Augustus, 
e word precisely as do our modern piscators. Thus 
his ode to Grosphus, goes out of his way to pay him- 
ipliment for his own skill with the eel-spear— 


“____ brevi fortes jaculamur evo 


Multa.” 


ts of a series of sharp iron prongs or forks, barbed 
united in a straight cross piece, and secured, 
rwise fastened, upon alight wooden rod or pole, 
ity feetlong. It may be likened, above all things 
ee-pronged pitchfork, save that a pitchfork hath 
that the eel-spear is calculated to catch eels, and 
to toss hay and sinners, which are not so slip- 
distinction is very happily expressed by Quin- 
rd “ abrupta”—* abrupta quedam jaculantur.”’ 
k, then, being thrust with vehement force at the 
apprehends him in his muddy course, and brings 
d and Squirming, out of his element. Night is 
for this amusement, as you can then have the 
ht of a good fire to stream upon the water, and 
le oa prey. ‘The brightest fire is made by old 
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pine knots, which you ignite in the bottom of your boat upon a _ 
fire-place of large flat stones. ‘The light, thus kindled, is calleg q 
a,‘ jack-o’-lantern,” from the word “ jaculantur,” above quoted, 
expressive of the act of throwing the spear; and the word — 
thus originally formed, 1s now common to every schoolboy jn 
the country as the name of any wild fiery shoot or exhalation, _ 
Midnight arrived, and found Jaac on the bow of his skiff, 4 
faithfully shoving about the flats below Brick-house creek, ag 
unconcerned as though he had never heard of pirate Johnson, q 
or what is more, as if he had no rum at stake upon his night's ; 
adventure. Jaac was always a bold, reckiess fellow, and for 4 
fear of accidents, and the night being cool, he had fortified his — 
inner man upon this occasion, with a spiritual coat of mail, — 
which made him courageous enough to face the d—! himself, 
The time was come to try his pluck. .A stranger made his 
appearance through the murky shade, and paddling his old 
shattered boat alongside of Jaac’s skiff, presented in the clare 
of the jack-light an object of fear and admiration. He was” 
tall, muscular, sun-browned, large-featured, and lank-jawed. 
His eyes of piercing black were set far back under tremen- 
dous arches of overhanging eye-brows. His long, strait, black 
hair fell in every direction from under a naval chapeau-de- 
bras, which was evidently much the worse for the wear. He 
was booted to the thighs, and his body was wrapped ina peas 
jacket, tied about his waist with a piece of old rope. Around 
his neck was hung a speaking-trumpet, and a pistol hand e 
peeped from either outside breast-pocket. a 
" Hilloa, mister, is that you?” He sung out in a familiar, 
good-natured tone to Jaac, as he struck his oar into the mu@ 
and held on. : 4 
Now, any ordinary man would have been frightened out! 
his wits, by this salutation. But Jaac, although he felt rathe 


4 
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n in his head immediately that this might be 
onel,—answered the new-comer’s question without 
-epidation. 

a, yourself, stranger, I don’t know you.” Conversa- 
ecommenced ; conducted without reserve, and with 
wdness on the part of Jaac ; but all that he was able 
om the man with the cap, was, that he lived up the 
had come down to catch a mess of eels. Jaac 
t there was no living man like him that had his habi- 
mut. those parts ;—as for ghosts he began to have his 
But he was nothing daunted. He talked to old Pea- 
e a catechism-book ; and quite a familiarity began to 
shed. After a while, the stranger yawned, and said he 
it was time for him to go to work, so he asked Jaac 
t to set his jack-a-lantern a-going. Jack handed him 
nd, which the new comer stooping down, touched to 
-works in the centre of his boat ; and immediately up 

d two long greenish shoots of flame, edged with 
22 It was enough to make the stoutest heart 
the light was oppressive to the eyes, and there was 
king smoke, and the fire-place was nothing else 
skull, and the two streams of flame came from 
sockets ! 
olonel—for it was evident now that it was he— 
a ready, took up his jack, which had only one 
: at was very sharp, and with a long barb—and 
ort. Jaac had not yet trembled a jot ; but now it 
ir stand on end, to see the old man catch eels. 
irow-like weapon struck the water, there was a 
|, as though the iron was hot ; and every eel that 
out, winding and writhing on the fatal point, 
d cried as he came into the air, like a little child. 
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The old man shook them off, however, and said nothing. [yg 4 
seemed to be very expert, and presently there was such g 4 
squalling and roaring in his boat that one would have thought 
all the children in Erebus had paid a visit tothe bay. The 
noise at last seemed to disturb the colonel himself; for he ‘ 
turned around all of a sudden, and swore at the slimy musi. 
cians a loud big oath ; when they immediately left off crying 3 
and began whistling. Jaac used to say that he’d “take hig 
affidavit of the fact, that they whistled a leetle ahead of old 
Caspar Van Sinderen’s niggars ; and they’re the best whistlers 
on Long Island, by all odds.” It set him a laughing, though, 
and he was quaking, and trembling, and laughing all atthe — 
same time, for half an hour, so that he lost all hopes of hold- 4 
ing himself together much longer; when a gun was heard a 
down among the breakers, in the direction of Gilgoa inlet. 
« A ship on shore—by God !” exclaimed the old colonel; — 
and he threw down his jack, stamped out his light, kicked his 
eels overboard, and paddled up towards Jaac. ‘There was a — 
fierce and determined rigidness of the muscles of his face ; his — 
teeth were set; his fists clenched; and his eye shot out a ; 
terrible gleam, that made Jaac wither away before him. He 
pulled alongside. ‘ ee M4 
“Jaac,” said he; and then he stopped short; fixing his 
keen, savage eyes upon the almost blinded vision of the poor 
fisherman, and looking with intense gaze into his face, for 
more than a minute as though he would read his very soul. 
At length relaxing his features, as if satisfied with the im 
vestigation he proceeded ; “ Jaac,I like you; youare@ brave 
man; and! will make your fortune.” He then went on and | 
told him that he was satisfied that there was a ship i the 
breakers, and he proposed that they should row down and get 
aboard, and kill the crew, and passengers, and secut® the 
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proposition was so bluntly made, and so startling, 
make noreply. ‘I’he old man seeing that he had 
st, sat down and began to reason about it. 

for human nature, that the god-like exercise of 
ould make him a villain, who ignorant, had been 
The wise man said truly, that “in much wisdom 
orief, and he that increaseth knowledge, increaseth 
‘It was the serpent’s subtle reasoning, and poor 
aple thinking that accomplished the first transgres- 
ery thorough-bred felon is a skilful, although he be 
ad logician. He can, at the least, find a reason or 
e for his conduct, which himself, who is the only 
the case, will readily determine to be good and suf- 
Were there not always some “ flattering unction” to 
) the souls of incipient transgressors, vice would have 
aps no willing proselytes. : 

1id the old colonel to Jaac that could reconcile pi- 
rder to his conscience? Why, he took for his 
ech made to Alexander by the Mediterranean pi- 
ht in chains before him ; and commented most Dale 
cally upon natural vhuttal and abstract good, and 
aith, and evidence, and property, and poverty, and 
3 until Jaac’s brains were all in a whirl. 

n are born free and equal,” argued the tempter, 
have those rich merchants to possess broadcloths, 
md specie, while you have none? And if they 
lingly give you your share, haven’t you a right to 
self? And if they resist you with force, haven’t 
kill them in self-defence? And what if the 
you—what is the law? Is not that law against 
ition of human nature, which takes a poor man’s 
goods of this world, and gives it to the rich? 
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And are not greater crimes perpetrated every day, according 
to law, than offences are committed against law? And after 
all, what does this ‘virtue’ consist in, but in the not bein 
found: out? Answer me that ;’—concluded the old casuist, — 
with emphasis ; and he stuck his fists into his sides, and threal 2 
back his head with an air of triumph. ; 
Jack scratched his consideration-cap, and though he diq q 
not wholly relish the morals of his rapid instructor, yet he 
could urge not a doubt nor a query upon the behalf of his foy. 
lorn virtue. . Was it cowardice, or was it principle that made _ 
him hesitate ? _ | 
“Come, take a horn,” pursued the cunning old seducer, 
“and cheer your spirits up. You'll be none the worse for a 
a little steam this chilly night.” - 
Shall we stop here, and read a homily on temperanall J 
No, no, let every moral follow its own story. ; 
Jaac took the proffered jug, and being really very ihineti q 
after his long excitement, he drank a good long drink, before — 
he tasted what kind of liquor it was. At last he stopped, and 
shrieking out, asif in pain, he beseeched the colonel for some q 
water, for the old rascal had given him something raw, that j 
burned him just as though it were molten lead. 4 
The colonel told him he never kept such stuff, but advised” 
him to cool his throat with a little of his own rum. Jaac did 
so, and he always said that it was like so much cold water, 
in comparison with the spiritual beverage to which his com- 
panion had treated him. 4 
It was not long before the co- -operation of persuasion and 
liquid fire had gained for Colonel Tom a willing coadjutor i 
his projected expedition, Jaac’s eyes began to swell, and 
burn, and he felt a vigor in his arm, and a fierceness in hi ‘ 
heart, which he never knew before. He started up i. i 
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ng) eri eon —I’ll go—lead on,” he led the wer 


Jf an hour’s row brought them into full view of a 
leon, heaving and pitching, and beating her racked 
aning sides upon a high sand-bank, about a quarter 
from the beach. The wind was blowing a gale, 
angry waves washed over her. decks, and the cord- 
a ed, and her white sails all standing fluttered and 
as if the crew were so frozen that they could not 
ype. Just as they turned the point of the inlet, her 
own clean off, and fell into the water. Then up 
ery of terror from the wrecked wretches on board. 
ugh to melt a heart of ‘stone. , 

en the moon gleamed out from behind a black cloud, 
vered our two cut-throat friends. It was a gleam 
d joy to the perishing crew ; “ thank God! there’s 
\t up from many a happy heart. 

us a rope from inte sung out the ‘captain of the 
Yre going to pieces.” | 

el. with all the coolness in the world, took up 
g-trumpet, and in a voice above the multitudinous 
1e elements, answered, “ ay, ay, Sir, we are coming. 


_/. 


@, said -he, bending over towards his pupil, 

lass, and when we get alongside, fasten your 

hip, follow me, and go to work. Kill them all 

of them.” 

Jaac was now lake of the soul of a demon, 
20% ae 
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yet he half repented of his undertaking. But it was of no uge 4 
at this late hour. His destiny controlled him—he had gong e 
too far to retreat. : : 4 
“ Where’s the rope?” said the captain, leaning over the 
ship’s side, as they came up. me 4 
“ Here it is,” answered the colonel, discharging a pisto] 
into his right eye, and leaping witha supernatural bound upon 


the deck, Jaac followed at a slow pace, and found the colonel] _ 


cutting and slashing away, with great spirit and activity. The 
passengers were all down in the cabin, at prayers, but the 
erew were running about the deck, pursued by the old man, 
and screaming for mercy and quarter. Some ran up the | 
shrouds, others sought the stern or the bowsprit, the long. 
boat or the hen-coop, and three or four poor fellows made _ 
their escape up to the cross-trees. But it was of no use, 
The old man pursued, and cut them down every where, and 
in every fashion ; and at one time the men fell from the mast- . 
head thick as hail. Jack stood still, not exactly in horror but 
in amazement. The excitement of the tragedy was glorious, 
but almost too acute for comfort. He was like a living dead — 
man. He could neither act nor speak. He felt within him — 


all the fire of a murderer ; but he did’nt know how to begin. © 


perhaps, it was because he had never yet drawn blood. He 
struggled hard, but could not move his hands. While labor- — 
ing in this distress, the colonel came running up to him, mad — 
enough to tear him to pieces, and asked him ‘“ what he was — 
standing there for, idle ?” | a 

Jaac started and looked round for a man to kill, but there : 
was not a living soul left on deck. So, being willing to do 
all he could, he picked up a sailor, whom the colonel had cut 
down with a sabre gash across his head, and who was nots 


d carried him to the ship’s side and threw him 


1a! ha!” shouted the old gentleman, taking off his 
nd wiping on it the blood that was dripping from 
_ « Well done for a new beginner. But come, my 
re’s more work to do. Let’s take a drink, and go 
d to the women, in the cabin. We'll finish our frolic 
d then see if there’s any specie aboard. oe drink, 
nd hurry, for the ship will go apart soon.” 

ad potation was renewed, and Jaac raved for blood. 
w with his foot threw the cabin-door off its hinges, 
bound brought him into the room where the miser- 
engers, men, women, and children were huddled all 
‘They were all upon their knees, and one old grey- 
an was praying aloud, with great fervency. They 
: rible shriek, as Jaac and the colonel rushed in, and 
ke cattle i in a slaughter-yard, into a corner of the 
ring no resistance against their murderers. 

lonel very quietly took a seat upon a sea-chest, and 
‘out his arms, gaped long and lazily, and complain- 
rue, told Jaac that he must kill these folks. 

iy. sir ;” said Jaac, and he dashed at the crowd, 
and. But some how or other, he couldn’t either 
ght, or else he couldn’t get up close enough, or 
as he felt, he didn’t, after all, want to draw blood ; 
t thrusting and slashing fora long time, and he 
fedeorhair.- 

ad, Jaac,” cried the ee sharply. ‘It’s get- 
| We've no time to spare.” 


threw himself upon the grey-headed man above 
and pulling him out into the centre of the cabin, 
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rang at the bidding of that awful voice, and dropping 
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F 


by the hair of his head, he took fair ground, and squared og 4 
at him with his fists; then drawing back his sinewy ar 7 
m, 
until his knuckles were close to his chin, he hit him a smasher | 
of a blow, in the left cheek, and knocked him down. a 
“ [ll stand by that lick,” said the old man chuckling, « He. | 
won’t rise again.” The grey-headed passenger was dead, 
On rushed the initiated murderer. The spell was broken. 
that had tied his hands. He had shed blood, and was now 
insatiate as his demoniac instructor. He swung aloft his ; 
cutlass over the head of the next wretch who came in his 
way, and who happened to be a pale young man, dressed in © 
black, with spectacles, and who looked like a doctor, or a ‘ 
lawyer. But, just as the death-bringing weapon was descend. ; 
ing in its swift course, upon its devoted victim, a new figure j 
made his appearance in the scene, and brought salvation where - 
before there was not even hope. ‘This was none other tha . 
a large Newfoundland dog, who had before contented himself 
with howling, but who, now that danger threatened his mas- 
ter so imminently, seemed to acquire a new impulse. He 
sprang at the breast of Jaac, and fixed his long, sharp teet 7 
deep into his flesh. The pain was severe, but J aac dropped 
his cutlass, and clasping his hands around his assailant’s: 
neck, throttled him off, and strangled him with the ease that. 
he would have crushed a caterpillar. ‘The beautiful ancl 
fell lifeless from his grasp. tl 
The next person Jaac laid hold of was a young woman, ¢ 
about seventeen years of age. She was a beautiful creature By 
and her long hair was all dishevelled, and her blue eyes 
streamed with a flood of pearly drops, and she fell on ™ 2 
floor, and clung to Jaac’s knees, and looked up in his face 
with such a piteous expression that a very d—l would have 
spared her life. 
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that girl, ea cried the colonel, “I want 
t at old woman.” 


: her, sir?” iterated the pirate in a voice of thunder. 
you see she is pretty? Ha! ha! ha!” and he 
wt infernal laugh sono 

re me, spare me,’ ’ cried the fair victim—* save me 
orse than demon; or have pity, and strike your 
my heart. Is there no mercy for a helpless girl ? 
a sister or a wife? think—oh! think of her !” 

xed his grasp; a cold chill ran over him, the per- 
stood upon his brow, and he was near fainting on 
He had been married only about a year before, 
‘1 so like it must, it must have been her sis- 
dropped his hands by his sides, and looked down 
cant gaze at the lovely petitioner. ‘Ihe appeal was 
for him—he forgot his master, and saw and knew 
t the face before him, which, strange to say, be- 
ry moment more and more painfully familiar. As 
1er appeal more earnestly, and passionately, plead- 
voice well accustomed to his ear, a mist seemed to 
, eyes—his virtue returned to him—he could not 
groaned aloud ; could it be? that countenance 
! that voice! ‘‘ oh save me, save me, my husband ! ut 
poor conscious girl, and Jaac in agony clasped 
st his own darling faithful wife. | | 
colonel did not seem to relish much this discovery, 
ge of conduct on the partof Jaac. He cursed him 
ne -hearted chicken, and commanded him, with a 
, to “ hand over the girl to him.” 

y wife, sir,” said Jaac, suppliantly, 
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“ What of that ? you fool!” replied the colonel, » advancing q 
towards the clinging couple. ‘ : 
_Jaac had no idea of surrendering his young consort to the 4 
gloating old rascal so readily ; so he picked up his cutlass, 
and made at him. He could strike, now, fair and hard, ang _ 
he gave good blows too; but they went through his antago. — 
nist just as though he were a cloud. ‘The colonel stood still, - 
laughing at him, in his fiendish fashion; and he let Jaac ey, _ 
him through and through, up and down, and crossways ; sill 4 
there he stood, sound, and whole, and laughing. a 
Well at last he stopped short, and swore he wouldn’t wait ‘it 
any longer, and drawing a pistol from his pocket, he struck — 
Jaac with the stock a blow on the temples that sent him reel. ; 
ing against the opposite lockers ; at the same time he seized _ 
the fainting girl, and bearing her utterly senseless, upon his — 
left arm, he hurried up the companion-way and disappeared, — 
Jaac was on his feet again in a twinkling, and in hot and 
close pursuit. The spectre pirate was just shoving off from 
the ship as he threw himself over her side, so that he was — 
only a few strokes of an oar behind. ‘Then was rowed the 
goodliest-boat race, and for the richest prize, too, that the — 
country has ever seen. The ‘“ Kaynortown Standard,” in 
giving an account of the contest, remarked that the odds were 
decidedly in favor of the colonel at the start, for he was not 
only ahead, but he carried the least weight, being considera-_ 
bly ethereal himself, and not weighing over a quarter of a 
pound at the utmost, and having aboard, in addition, only Jaac’s _ 
wife and his fire skull, that together would not raise a ton; 
while Jaac, on the contrary, was over a hundred and fifty 
himself, and had at least twenty pounds of stone, besides his - 
eels, and a very heavy heart to pull with. This inequal ity 
however, was somewhat compensated by the difference 0 of the 
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-colonel’s was broad and loggy, and looked for 
d like Charon’s old ferry-er, and leaked so badly 


oam from the solid of a gallant racer, or like the long 
air of a country maiden, parted on her forehead, and 
by the wanton, dallying wind. She seemed to 
el the honor of the contest, and to anticipate the 
| ictory. The husband fast gained. upon the rav- 
vo to one were freely bet by the sympathizing mer- 
4t the pirate would be overtaken. ‘The mermen, who 
odds, had to interfere to prevent foul play, and to 
adies from pushing Jaac along. Presently the 
ot ahead, and created an awful distance between 
he despairing Jaac. When, joy! joy! in his eager 
left the safe channel and ran hard upon a sand bar. 
fortune brought up the lost distance of the skiff, 
/ could almost touch the pirate-craft with ‘his oar, 
jumped the old colonel, and, with superhuman force, 
aer out of his reach across the bar, and launched her 
posite channel. ‘This manceuvre threw the fisher- 
; ly off the course, and he was obliged to back 
o around the point of the bar. Now came the 
t desperate struggle. West island, and Wan- 
the Squaw islands, were all passed, and strait 
panting oarsman lay the spectre-pirate’s home. 
e creek, glittering in the moon-beams, looking 
so happy, and there was the little hillock soon 
? up—nay, nay, one struggle more—Jaac looked to 
ut not a streak of light was yet to be seen. He 
-adesperate exertion. In vain, in vain ;—the 
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pirate glided from him at tenfold speed, and a rescue was ; ims 
possible. Like a vapor the spectre-skiff swept around the 
bend of the creek, and disappeared behind the high bank, 
Jaac saw no more; a long piteous scream fell upon his ear, 
and he became insensible of further suffering. 

How long our adventurous friend lay in that condition, itis ; 
impossible to tell. But the next afternoon, some of his neigh. * 
bors who knew of the bet, and felt anxious on account of his = 
not returning, went out to look for him. They found him ; in e 
the bottom ie his boat, fast asleep, high and dry, on a mud flat _ ” 
near Gin island. It seems that after he came to himself, he 4 
fell asleep from mere exhaustion, and drifted with the tide to. 
the spot where he was discovered. When they waked him | 
up he was quite stupid, and had a very confused, misty sor 
of imagination, as to where he was and what he had been 
about. ‘To such an extent does bodily exertion and nell a 
distress weaken and reduce poor mortals! When he ‘was 3 
_told that his wife was very much distressed about him, and * 
was at home crying and wringing her hands, about the pro- | 
bable consequences of his fool-hardiness, the poor man was _ 
almost disposed to believe that he had been drunk or dreams 
ing. Like a prudent man, however, he said nothing, but 
steered for his house as soon as possible, and went to bed. 
The neighbors saw from Jaac’s mysterious manner, that some- — 
thing had been the matter, and the report soon got around that 
Jaac had had an interview with old Colonel ‘Tom. 7 

The next day Jaac was more cool and collected, and he 
remembered all the occurrences of that fearful night wit 
great accuracy and minuteness. He related the whole mate 
ter, without any reserve or hesitation, declaring that he 
thought it his duty to confess, and that he couldn't die happy 
unless he unburdened his mind, and that if he must swing for 
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n’t help it. The good people listened to his re- 
fear, and horror, and pity. Three justices met 
4k his examination, but the thing never went any fur- 
‘ome say that the state’s attorney entered a nolle pro- 
the account of Jaac’s wife swearing she was home 
ght, which made an alibi, and that’s enough to kill 
ictment. Others, again wink their eye and look 
and say that Jaac was under a high pressure of 
it night. But this was a scandalous insinuation, 
o doubt, by some of the friends of Ben Storer, who 
bet. On the whole it is a very mysterious affair. 
a good deal to be said on both sides, as there is in 
ut every thing else. As for myself, sometimes, I be- 
and then again I don’t believe it, but I think I have 
¢ lieved the greatest part of it. But that’s the end of 
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ASSIC RHAPSODIES. ‘ 


NO. I. 


-APTURE OF PROSERPINE. 


| A RHAPSODY, FROM OVID. 


THE INFLICTION. 
nderbolts of Jove had triumphed, and impious T'y- 
ched his prostrate length along the groaning earth. 
was laid upon the conquered monster, to keep 
. for J upiter knew well enough there ’d be another 
it, if ever he got up. Upon his hundred heads 
d old ‘tna, covering all save a few long strag- 
pee Imposition of such heavy weight, of stone, 
ad water, bore not the vanquished foe, with duti- 
1; bore not the inhumation, and thanked the 
ed him; but up against the blackened sky, in- 
his FS licus bowels, belched such showers of 
louds of smoke, mixed up-with lava and lumps of 
ean roared with fear, and Aitna’s peaceful seats 
olled, to and fro, with terror and dismay. 
Tartarus upstarted at the din, heard in his 
L, all trembling, , lest his roof should suddenly 
and daylight atten ‘and the ghosts get out, and he 
d with suits for the escape. Up! up! thou 
He harnessed his black steeds, into his chariot 
the loose reins, cracked his long lash,—of cast 
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off secondary lightning, twisted, his brother Jove’s last new. q 
‘year’s present,—and drove, impetuous, up to earth, to seg 
what in the d—l’s name could be to pay. 4 
Up to the regions of sunshine and day his coursers sogy q 
galloped, running, with reckless leaps, their rude, rough Way, 
And now they stamp Trinacrian ground, and climb old tna’. 
dizzy steep, and snuff the tainted air, and paw the yet warm — 
sulphur, wandering at will ; while Pluto, far aloft, from peak 
to peak springs anxious, thoughtful, surveying cracks, chasms, 
and craters. | : ; 
Within a bower, on Ida’s side, the Cytherean goddess slept ; 
—her cherished trysting place of old, when good Anchiseg 
was a juvenal. The dusky form of Pluto, leaping over the 
hills, threw its long shadow on the peaceful grove. The 
shadow, and the form, dismal, and cold, and grim, awoke the 
jealous queen, awoke to call her archer boy, with summons 
quick and shrill. ‘Eros! my son! Cupid! fly quick | 
Hither! come hither !” 4 
Cupid was frolicking, down in a vale, busy, as usual, stick 
ing a pin in the breast of a captive beetle. He ran to his 
mother, and buried his head in her bosom. q 
“If ever thou did’st love me, boy; if in thy gentle mo- 
ther’s breast thou hast delight, and dreamy joy, pillowed, m 
deep and balmy rest; be now my grateful Eros, my darling 
avenger ; our long insulted shrines are thirsting for vengeance 
on Pluto’s chill philosophy,—his haughty heart,—his stub 
born knee, that bends not—owns not woman, nor me ;—thin¢ 
is the grace, to bring yon reprobate to know, redeemed, 
Benedict’s condition; to bid him at my footstool kneel, ti 
pangs of torturing love to feel, fearing, hoping, wishing. : 
now, he treads the withering earth, secure in pride of 1¢8 
birth, and spurns the joys of woman’s arms, rejects her lov 
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charms; the murky craven! By Styx! the old 
ed rip deserts for whiskey, rum, and flip, the eye, _ 
the cheek, the lip, replete with happy heaven! 
we then confess, conquered, despised, our power is 
haughty Pluto’s?) What! has high heaven con- 
rape, and shall low Erebus escape, and we excuse 
which the brute owes! No! bring your bow and 


j 


a 


a goodly sight to see the queen of beauty, with 
nd anxious face, hurry and help the god of love. It 
odly sound to hear, with voice subdued, but accents 
en Venus cheer her son. ‘Shoot! till he feels 
flame ; shoot! for your mother’s glorious fame ; 
he honor of your name, love, and love’s archery.” 
word i is law, good mother,” said fun-loving Cupid, 
fis quiver. ‘ Your breath upon this arrow. ll 
iness for the old bachelor in a twinkling. Speak 
his barb, her name whom he shall love.” 

ess kissed its point—the pain-and-pleasure -bear- 
-and smoothed its plume upon her billowy bosom. 
keen, and strait, and truly balanced, and Paphia 
and whispered, on its edge, the name of “ Pro- 
laid it in the rest. , 
afixing, a bending, a tension, a pulling of a 
rang, a slip, and a whiz thane the air, and it 
1 over with Pluto. 

look! look! mamma, ha! ha!” Cupid laughed 
ing the arrow quivering in Pluto’s heart, and 
Swear, “ By Orcus! what a sudden stitch I’ve 
side!” “The gentleman from Styx is stuck,” 
rd of love, merry as a cricket; “the judge of 
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Tartarus has caught a ‘Tartar. Charon’s old master hag q 
-new care on his royal hands to manage.” 
‘“ Stop your nonsense, you monkey!” said Venus, hitting 
the boy with her fan, “and bend your saucy knees, in love. 
suits ever suppliant and successful, and wrestle with Olympus, 
and move all gods to send the daughter of the wheat-and. a 
indian lady before his lovesick eyes? for if she be not seen, 7 
our vengeance haif is lost, and your great-uncle, there, will _ 
soon go down to Erebus, not knowing whence or what the — 
pains that rack his frame. . q 
«This cursed climate,” Pluto cried, deep sighing, to him. — 
self, “ delights not our condition; so rough, so raw, so cold, 3 
and soon, again, so hot. I must be off, and seek in regions 
more congenial, a steadier sky and heat more equable. This 4 
long old giant here lies quietly enough, and I hope he’ll not 
raise such a rumpus again.—Alas! my side! my side!” 
With such soliloquy, he nourished his deep wound, nor 
knew the secret cause of his distress ; knew not the subtle” 
venom that swelled his starting veins; knew not the glorious” 
agony from ordinary pains. His coursers feel the lash, bun 
ing their trembling flanks. Now, onward, and away !—they_ 
spring, they rear, they rush, bearing their sorrowful master. — 
And soon, before his wonder-smitten eyes, deep, dimpling, 
pure, and cool, old Pergus lies, and lifts, upon his silver, crys- 
tal wave, the songs of snowy swans, that wanton, lave thei ; 
spotless plumes, and swim, and swimming, sing, arch the 
the proud neck, and curve the sounding wing. A grove, im 
pervious, crowns the lake, hanging above the cherished watels 
and, sacred, guards with veil opaque the virgin revelry © 
Ceres’ daughter. There is she now, with her maidens, a 
justing her long hair, gazing into the mirror of that lake, am 
humming to herself a sweet low tune. Her maidens; ® 
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e gathering fragrant flowers ; and flowers, and girls, 
and blossoms, are mingled all together, in a con- 
plexing mass of beauty. ae 
tthe m istress of that troupe, how beautiful was she ! 
strange gazer on the group, how suddenly crazed 
Young Proserpine was flattered by Pluto’s wild 
and moved with more coquettish grace, and from 
‘shot rays more brilliant; when, with half averted 
saw the royal stranger, bewildered by swans’ songs, 
ens’ voices, rein up his coursers with a sudden 
brought them on their haunches. The dallying 
w back the light transparent folds of her thin stola, 
1 with her brown ringlets, and lifted up her necker-_ 
off her full deep bosom; up and down, up and 
heaved that beautiful bosom! | 
ngly lover gazed, and drank the subtle poison; 
azed, gazed and drank, and gazed and drank on i 
varched tongue and lips refuse their usual function ; a 
sat, and dumb. So, bloodless, sits and stares, torn 
ent catacomb, the cold Egyptian mummy, up- 
coffin, at feminine admirers at Scudder’s, all 
nd dried up. His reins are on the grass, his 
his side, his eyes are dimmed and dark, his — 
*tched wide open, his head droops on his shoul- 
languor o’ercomes him, fierce weakness con- 
he wishes he was in Hell. 


THE ABDUCTION.. 


! Proserpine! hold! beware! temptation may 
ing! She little heeds the warning which Pru- 
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and tongue, and hand, are busy all coquetting. She gather, ; 
up her flowers, and presses them closely together, and bing _ 
them with the ends of her long flowing hair. And often, ag — 
she binds them, she looks, with half shut eye, through the _ 
meshes of her locks; and through her long, dark eyelashes, = 
the beams of a mellow dreamy eye, fall, broken, upon Pluto, a 
So, moonlight rays, through intertwining trees, sprinkle the q 
leafy ground, in yellow autumn. And nowshe scatters them _ 
to the winds, and-claps her empty hands, bending her-barg — 
white arms; and now she gathers the woodrose gay, and — 
snatches the pale lily, and winds them with a willow wreath, — 
and presses them, all trembling, against her leaping heart, ’ 
and fawn-like, startled, flies, but archly she looks back and | 
peals in Pluto’s ear amerry laugh. Her maidens, delighted, a 
encourage the flirtation, rejoicing in the grace and beauty of j 
their mistress. 4a 
_ His majesty looked like a natural fool, while loud the 
echoed joy rang through the sacred grove. “1 am seduced,” 3 
thought he, “from principle and promise ; from all my vows” 
of single blessedness ; from my course of life, and love of - 
business! alas! I am seduced! She must go down to Ere-" 
bus with me, for certain.” : 
« Will you accept a violet, sir?” said Proserpine, O, how. 
meekly! and curtesying with well-put-on solemnity, as. 
she stood by the chariot, and lifting up the flower, exposed 
her upturned throat, and deep, full, swelling bust, to Pluto's: 
glowing gaze. “ Will you accept a violet, good sir ?” 

“ Violate ?” gasped the king of night, not ones what 
he said. “Yes, yes, my angel, yes, jump 10 ; * and Pluto's : 
iron arm was on the maiden’s cestus, and into the chan 
lifted her. 4 

Away !—away !—What voice is that, shaking the tem 
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ad urging Pluto’s steeds! Alas! alas! what grief 
long, so loud, so bitter?’ What goddess pleads 
‘ naa who is deaf to her prayer? Ye maidens 
say, why do ye weep, beating athe. and 
our hair! Where, where is your mistress ? 

>roserpina’s shrieks no gentle pity moved in her 
ivisher. Upon his coursers’ necks, abandoned, 
, for both his hands are needed, the maiden’s cries 
and bind her active arms down, and keep her in 
t. ‘The steeds dash on the accustomed way, 
d dale, swamp and marsh, “rocks, caves, lakes, . 
dens, and shades of death,” the dreary road»to 


10ther! mother! goddess Ceres!” beneuee the 

girl; “save your unhappy daughter.” 

liet, love, you shall be queen of Hell, my bride, my 

d Pluto, bending upon one knee, and still, with 

encouraging his horses, each by name ;—“‘ To. 
vorth ambition, though in Hell; ‘better to reign in» 
serve in Heaven,” pursued the seducer, quoting 

id Orpheus. ‘“ People may talk of the need of a 

men, or flamen, to sanction a match, but believe 

octrine’s suspicious and sinister. A license to 

, is a mere catch—it’s all in my eye—and so 

r Wright—nay, Proserpine, I prithee, do not cry 
ese tears fall worse than idly.” 

nises, and prayers, threats, flattery, and protesta- 
ingled all, and all how vain! ‘The raptured 
lation knew, for being made a queen against her 
none but the old man’s wealth and extensive do- 
at goddess or woman was ever so foolish but that 
en to reason ? 
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eas 


gin head, yet had no wanton lip tasted her withered cheek, q 


yielding earth, with fierce and violent strength, he smote pi 
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“O! what a horrid beard!” said Pera: quite in : 
—‘‘ and then—your breath is so sulphureous,” — a 
“Fear not, my dearest, Saunders has just new honed my 
razors—* * * * *—and then your majesty may rest ag. 
sured, there is no better seidlitz in the world than a g6oq _ 
draught of Lethe.” 7 
But now they reached the realms ‘ak modest Cyane, cool, ; 
chaste, immaculate nymph; the coursers’ heated hoofs hig ‘s 
in her sacred fountain. An ancient nymph was she, of pur. 
tan extraction, a rigid methodist, and censor stern of fleshly 4 
weaknesses. ‘Three thousand years had rolled over her yiy. 


Up, from the parting waves, ascended the cold nymph, and : 
chilled the raging team with sudden frost. ‘The chariot stood 
still. ) 
«Who bars our way 2?” cried the imperial lover—“ and “a ; 
our happy nuptials 2” 
“?T is I forbid the banns,” said the lady of the lake putin 
her arms akimbo. ‘ Have you never yet heard of an action” 
per quod, for running away witha woman? By G—d! T his 
is too much, a veteran monarch like you, not waiting to ask 
for permission to sue, leaving old tna, and steering for 
Gretna, you, surely, are crazy, or else you are blue. Ah! 
poor girl, I pity your unhappy—” ig 
“Pray, mind your own business, good madam,” said Pro- 
serpine, sharply, but hiding her face with her hands. | 
_ The king of Orcus waited for no more, hearing with grim 
deliaht the words of spite and passion blended. Upon the 7 


whipstock. Straightway there lay disclosed, precipitous, PU 
smooth, a turnpike new macadamised, leading down 10 
kingdom. The adamantine gates shone dimly through 


hi 
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brightness, and on his eager ear, glad in the 
nd, fell the accustomed bark of trusty Cerberus. 
on be home, my love.” 

hither do you bear me? stay! curb your rushing 
low dark !—stay !—stay !—I faint !—the air !—re- 
.—in pity let me go!—let me go home to my 


night, Proserpine, not to-night.” 
when, in mercy—when 2?” shrieked the lost peni- 


THE INTRODUCTION. 
Tnfernal world, and thou, profoundest hell, 
eceive thy new possessor,” 

ppy Pluto, bowing reverentially, as he drove through 
gportals. ‘“ Down Cerberus, down. I give you 
roserpine, and joy, in your new dominion—back, 
three mouthed cur—droop not, my gentle queen, 
‘become accustomed to the change of air—we 
s here, you see, but not crowded. ‘This is the 
: ittle murmuring stream on the right, is Acheron. 
own the river to the left, are ghosts waiting to 
ry ; but we, you perceive, dash right ahead, 
bat water, without stopping for the boat. Here 
ttarus proper. The individuals you see engaged 
mployments, are all persons of the highest con- 
soon introduce you—you'll be delighted—ah ! 
ay esent to ale Mr. ‘Tamttalus, the aga of our 
denying 
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cus—you look thirsty, sir—steady, you fiery colts—Progey, 
pine, the Misses Danaides—daughters of a king, my dear, ang 
eminent collaborators with Tantalus, in the liquid cause—deen ‘ 
in the science of water power—Ladies, our new queen wil 1, 
give out cards for a ball, as soon as she is rested from he 
journey. Lord Sysiphus, my love —a great mineralogist, 
Hippodamia, we must tax thy dutiful loyalty to set down tha 
water pitcher, and do us a few errands. Let our people hear 
the news, and share their sovereign’s joy. First see chief j jus. 
tice Minos, and desire him to hasten to the palace to dray. 
marriage settlement—carry Mr. Tantalus a bottle of hock— 
tell him, I say he must drink it—set Ixion’s wheel turning the 
other way—drive the vultures from off old ‘Tityus, and tell al] 
the souls to rest themselves and be happy ; this is our royal 
wedding-day, and our bridal shall be a jubilee, by the Styx! 

Smack, went the whip, and on dashed the royal vehicle, 
burning the tracks of its rapid course in lines of vivid light. 
ning. 


; ~ 


THE SUBMISSION. 


Within an iron chamber, deep in the sombre palace, wet 
crouching three old women, sitting and spinning. sad, solem 
sullen, sulky, scandalous. ‘The threads those women sput 
were of no earthly texture ; the hands that held that distal 
were of no terrene mould, no mortal fingers they that sh 
those bright edged scissors, opened and shut, and cut t 
fated thread of human life. Mournfully, mysteriously, W i 
round your magic wheel, ye priestesses of Destiny, when A 
received your mistress, wal, and queen. Why should ¢§ 
grenous jealousy corrupt the eternal Parce ? Why pales t 
sinking cheek, why fades their ancient eye, why falls 
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, all matted on their bony necks, reeking with 
cent lack of combs, and clean rain water! 
jine sleeps on Pluto’s neck, and Erebus rejoices, 
the bridal bed bedeck, ye ghosts lift up your 
high with vinum Samium, and swell the glad 
throne, which carpenters far famed, on earth, of 
w mechanic ghosts, had temporary raised upon a 
with carpets, Brussels and Ingrain, Pluto exalted 
relve steps raised to that good eminence ; and, 
eat, the summoned myriads of his realm surveyed, 
and Elysian. By his side, queenly, his bride sat 
at the shades, jostling, and for- good places eager 
s, when from senior’s pews, the silken gowned 
, and o’erspread the covered stage, on glad com- 
ay—day of relief from board with circles chalked, 
sections—solemn, grave Preses sits, and Latin 
orals ; in the body of the church, sound fans 
eating the hot air; while youth, ingenuous, plies 


uch, by the sight uplifted, slowly rose, and mur- 
its rumbled through the crowd as he began to 
irits and ghosts, our subjects dutiful!”—but here, 
}of interposing thunder stopped the begun in- 
lacing unexpectedly, a messenger from Jove. 
t at the feet of the king, and handed him a let- 


erpine trembled, while Pluto, muttering, broke 
Swore, in a low tone—and loud Alecto laughed, 
tied up snakes,—tied with white ribbons, for 
o'er his royal shoulder, bending joyous, she 


ing epistle. 
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“ Dear Plute, : _ 
“This a cursed bad business of yours about Proserpingil 
Ceres is raising the very Old Nick, up here, and we shall 
have no quiet until you let the, girl go. Ihave had to pro. 
mise the old woman, that if her daughter has not eaten, since 
you have had her,—you know what that means—you shall ive 3 
her up entirely, but if she has tasted food on your premises, 
that-—then—then she shall divide her time, half yearly, be. 
tween you and her mother. Come, now, that’s an equitable 
decision—don’t appeal, you shall have the first six months, 
* 


‘3 ms 


my boy— 
Thy affectionate brother, _ 
Jove Omnip.” 


«P. S. Send me a box of good pocket matches—I’m quite 
out—how are you off for nectar ! 1 aa 

‘ She has eaten, she has eaten,” blabbed mean Ascalaphus, 
young grey-eyed imp, delighted at the chance to do his mas 
ter service. “She has eaten, she has eaten, within the 
Elysian fields ; in the shadow of an arbor I was sitting, 
when the queen, on her tiptoe stretching up, plucked a nec a 
rine, and ate it !” 2 

Another peal of thunder! ‘The snakes upon the heads 0 
the furies hissed and grinned, and Mercury flew back to hea 


ven. 
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NO. Il. 


POMAN CHARIOT RACE, 


BY M. T. CICERO. 


To the Spirit of the Turf and Soul of the Times. 

e enclosed with an apology for not translating aLL 
My plea is, that some friend has miscellaneously 
iy dictionary. Don’t expect, however, to be trou- 
in this way, for I have written to Tully that he has 
to study the people’s American than I have to 
1e Consul’s Latin, and that the next chapter be all 
acular.* Yours respectfully, 

J. Cypress, Jr. 


ther a lame excuse for a man who means to trot fair. "What 
“my groom left the stable door open and somebody stole 
But what can WE do? will some of the legal branches of 
owledge let a small apple of advice fall intoour lap? Seven 
paid to anight-school-teacher to dig into one of our minis- 
to render an account current of the stuff into our vernacu- 
ar to do more than to add the render—the get. Here it is! 
sium—heathen E—next door to—vide Virgil :— 
omfort, 

66 To 

joys the gentle guardian,— 

cler, magnificent and Spirit dear : — 

ef, of Wagner and Old Whitenose, Justice of, 

horse, head Register of Turf, 

knows what else not— * * * * * 

the shine off every common chariot— 


K., &c. &e. &e. 
spectfully and profoundly, 
“With sentiments of the highest consideration, 
“‘ Have the honor to be, &c. 
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CicrRo, in Elysio, jucunditatem imbibens, 
PortERo, gaudiorum janitori 
Temporum spiritui, magnifico, carissimo, 
Stadiorum, Wagnerorum, Bostonium, gubernatoni, 
Equitum omnium magistro registroque 
Splendorem abstrahenti omnibus loaferibus ordinariis 
L. L.D._——0. K,_——&e. &c. &e. 


: : Salutem. 


Quantum dolorem acceperim, et quanto fructu sim privatug- 
et forensi et domestico,—Cato and Socrates who room with _ 
me take on dreadfully about it,—Aquile cane ab illa dirutione 
infelicissima, tertio cursu, te presente flenteque, besides the 
burst up of the match between Wagner and Boston, and old 
Eclipse colting on his former laurels as though he was stadij_ 
functus officio ;—and not a heroic stallion to adjure by, on the 
course, imprimis, pro nostra consuetudine existimare potes, 
Next, all that I have to say, is, that I send you an account of. 
an old race that was run a little way out of town when I prac- 
tised law in Rome. It was just before Cataline abused my 
patience so that I had to kick him out of the house. Scele- 
ratus! Snakes! Infernissimus! Fire and tow! Inter infernos! 
I won seven thousand Aurei Denarii—none of your patent 


“How much grief I have been cursed with, and how much enjoyment I 
have been deprived of, both domestic and forensic’—then comes some 
English—after that—‘ by that infernal break down of Grey Eagle on the 
third heat, you being present and weeping—more Latin—‘stadii functus 
officio’-—used up—then a little more English, to the word ‘ course’ inclu- 
sive, then, in the first place read ‘ mprimis’—which every body knows by 
heart :—go on—‘ according to our fashion, my dear fellow.’ The rest 1s 
easy as losing a bet. Do you want to go on any thing privately? . 
up yourcurrency. The dew willrust it. Peace, the swifest kind of horses 
—a Westly Richards fowling piece of the last and most ample build, 08 
and hooks lucky, and most of all a mistress true and beautiful be with you.” 

That’s pretty much the story. The note is rather familiar than modest 
But, as we said before, what can we do? Cicero writes, and we 
lose a word of the letter. We shall call our next colt ‘ Aliicus, 8 
ourselves. —Epirors. a 
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—from him upon that race, and the false wretch 
ofork up. [Between you and me, that was the rea- 
me down upon him in that “ Quosgue-TANDEM” 
ol I rather used pe NSRP if Pluto : 


ie ak: sistas | pay over—that’s ied a as bad as 
ough a friend—against your own nag—call him— 
and es a tack into his hip bone on the 


all out of bis shoes upon the paren floor. -:’ Pax, deat 
imi, Westlei Ricardi ultime amplisimeeque struc- 
da, arundo, hami que fausti, et, maxime, amica sin- 
a, tecum. : 

have enclosed the documents, I speak of, to my 
ress, Jr., to translate for you. He knows my 
a s,” and don’t want re hand to get familiar with 


Your Spirit comes here very irregularly. I wish 
write a letter to the C. and Enquirer, and blow up 
l, that Loco Foco postmaster. Pretty loco—not 
er our lacus in quo. If existing contracts go on 
shall abandon all hopes of your ever getting a 
othold on Elysian Turf.* Cato sends his best 
you see Colonel Johnson, tell him I’ve got anew 
‘I want to bet on against any trifle that he will 
ts fly in a thunder-squall. Why don’t he bring 
{Are American horses good for nothing but 
ed ppeek ‘ei soldiers in | Florida '—Pax, again, 
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PSALMODIC SERVICE. 
| Am—* Nonne vides !” 


‘Fast thou beheld, when from the goal they start, 
The youthful charioteers with beating heart — 
Rush to the race ; and panting scarcely bear 

Th’ extremes of feverish hope, and chilling fear , 
Stoop to the reins, and lash with all their force ; 
The flying chariot kindling in its course. _ 

And now alow and now aloft they fly, 

As borne thro’ air, and seem to touch the sky ; 

No stop; no stay ; but clouds of dust arise 
Spurned and cast backward on the followers’ eyes ; 
The hindmost blows the foam upon the first. 
Such is the love of praise, and honorable thirst.” 


- 
Tue Lupercat was past. The solemn priests, with yess 
tals bearing torches—fed from the flame that burned you o 
Romulus a king, swift rushing from a lupine mother— 
majestic, paced the stones of Rome, that sang beneath their 
glad retiracy, and, thirsty, sought the secret places of their 
temples. ‘‘ We’ve had enough of such revivals,” now quoth 
youthful Curtius, descendant he direct—so his blood showed 
forth, rich swelling in his neck veins—from him who leaped 
his horse into that horrid gulf to save his country, filling the 
gaping ditch, not with his body juvenile, but with his glowing 
soul. Deep from his mother’s breast, and pure, he sucked the 
essence of the noble soul of daring Scevola. Mautius she calle 
him, as she staunched the crimson glory of his severed arm, he 
hand cut off to throw into the teeth of a besieger of the wi I 
that held his Love. | i 
Mount Palatine, Tarpeian Hill, Curia Hostilia, Esquilim 
Place, Aventine Row, Viminal Square, and all the other built 
ing lots laid out for private use at public expense, from ba 
tery to Tauri Caput, exjected their eye-rubbing sun-™ . 
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| the string on, and whipped his steamy dawn-dan- 
m, so that he might see the race, and hold back 
st two heats, and then have time to cool an easy jog 
il, and light fierce Peleus down to the barnacled bed- 
expecting Thetis. cae 

n boarium ”—F ly-market,—* Forum niddatie —_ 
-slip,—all punctured mutton, and flounders fast de- 
miling in death, like Patience on a monument, in 
lingering, for a Five-point bidder—threw out their 
ck, and in the dock most merciful, full fed the doubt- 
proud Basilica contained a solitary dandy, in a 


vengeance of “ contempt of court,” held a pert law- 
the sick Subsellia. No Rostrum breasted out the 
of orators. No bullock died, no dove was sacri- 
‘iteful ceremonies. The fanes, altars, temples all, 
were silent. ‘The sacred groves let loose their 

s. Glad pedagogues discharged their scholars al- 
ind horse-hide flogged, i in extacies, preferred to joy 
flesh-cuts. Plebeians, patrons, orators, patricians, 
ets, freedmen, loafers, and logicians, homeborn, 
sritish slaves, and Afric—the city Pretor, the new- 
sub-treasury Questor, the tribunes of “the peo- 
seekers—and of the seven-hilled tyrant every 
ker was afoot, and for the stadium panting. It 


ylight to be happy. ‘Two capiases only were 
sheriff during twenty-four hours. Both of these, 
re in actions on the case for felonious insinuation 
iberti in paying bills of a fraudulent banking incor- 
hich Cataline had dinnered and suppered and drunk 


enate—for the amount of their by-bets as to who 


‘unpaid for, strutting. No safe Comitium, with. 


y, and notes were not protested. Every body 
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would take the lead. They were held to bail. J woul 
rather be a bale of cotton, and walked over by all the niggers ; 
in Louisiana, than to be handled and footed as they were af 
ter the go was done—_ i 
«On sharp-cut rails their ragged corduroy sat, :. 

The conscious chesnut smoking with their fat. sf 

The ladies’ stand was gemmed with pearls and brilliants, 
early. Brightly Metella sparkled, lip-love full. Gently, with 
languid goodness, fainting, repulsing, seemingly, with half. 
forgiving, half-inviting eye-lashes, that fanned the air into ila 
poisonous deliciousness of agony, as it blew death of Love, | 
and love of Death, upon the unaccustomed eye-ball of the longs 
locked, yellow-curled Ascanius in the next box—who dared 
to bet a pair of gloves against her—sat, shone, killed—O re 
sweetest murder!—the terrible Lucretia ;— omnipotent in 
Beauty, cruel Victress! gentle Tyrant! merciless happiness! 
wearing Grief in one pitying ear, Heaven haughty in the. 
other i -ringe-ringsLorénzo ;—everlasting circles of mad 
idolatry, half hidden by careless tresses ;—no other jewel 
showing but a breast-bound ruby, that swelled out upon her 
partly—by accident—unkerchiefed bosom, in the excitement 
of the race ;—nothing much—a strawberry—a rosebud. Proud 
was the eye that on her bust might look and blench not. He 
might gaze into the sun by summer noonday—Lagle chal- 
lenger. Such was a Roman’s daughter—Woman and God- 
dess mixed. Is the blood all lost? Are there no Deities 
whom we sali modern years may love and worship too. Is it 
all . 
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The eternal city gasped sinh hot anxiety. Nota newspa . 
per was published on that morn, except the “ Bona Dea Ob 
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# I can’t make this sentence out; Cicero must come up and explail 
himself.—J. C. Jz. 


: 
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The ode to Hiero, done into smooth Iambics by the 
te, was in the mouths of all, excluding thoughts of 
ugar and tobacco.* The laticlavium ruffled its broad 


, the best poet in the world—whom Horace calls “ inimitable” 
his poems in praise of swift horses, and victorious riders. Hiero 
ing, anda gentleman, but he was not too proud to ride his own 
; The first Olympic is addressed to him as a horseback-man, the 
masa charioteer. Quinctilian goes the craziest nonsense about 
mion—Olympic—Beacon—Pythian—Camden—Nemean—and 
sthmian—course outpourings. Some of them are fair, that’s a 
can’t find the time set down in a single report. Time, or no 
r, it would make some of our nags grit their teeth, to read the 
original Greek. 
pal reason why our turf is so quiet, so deathlike, is that the 
t a poet laureate, and people are ashamed, or dare not, mount 
ds.—The only exceptions are in the cases of an English 
, and an Irish fox-hunt.—Let somebody come out with some- 
le of 
drupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum”? 
ist upon the track will turn into India Rubber, and pitch the 
d, as though Burns’ witches were afterthem. ‘Then, then we 
» to come home and say 
Was mounting ’mong boys of the Netherby clan 
, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ;”” 
t how bright and brave was the gallant cavalier who so grace- 
ack his curving charger, before the admiring ladies, up to taw, 
Judges’ Stand. Now, instead of a chivalrous knight willing 
for the cross that hangs upon his ladye-love’s forehead, we 
ghastly face of some pale boy, consumptive, blanket-sweated, 
1to weight ; or upon the black eye-vory, and the white ivory 
baboon licked into the shape of humanity, and pivotted 
; upon the back of a steed who neighs for a master. What 
would that babe do against helmet, cuirass and slashing 
ighthood! horsemanship! Bringup yourhorses! 'That’s 
1 enables one to say a thing or two in favor of modern racing. 
hat “ Quadrupedante” sentence I just now quoted from Vir- 
hen Eclipse lost the first heat, and @ man mounted him. 
dy would win. I sawhis eye. It was like a conqueror’, 
1 was firm as Roman cement ten years old. He was 
ddle. He was part of the horse. I sawa centaur that 
s added two ribs to the glorious steed, but were adopted and 
strengthening plaster to the whole family circle. His left 
and Eclipse looked back. His eyes, at a glance, told him 
istake about that feel. Then there walked up tothe start- 
ified, fleet, and certain nag, as ever retrieved begun defeat, 


age 
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3 


folds alongside the humble angusti work of sixpenny taj 4 
The Plebs communis, and the Turba sine nomine of sleep, 
under stoops, communed with senators and knights, and egg. 
nobility of quickly bagged sestertia, by honest thimble-rigger 
Jove! how full the air and roads were! Bacchus tumed g, 
his tigers before a pearl-silvered wagonett, built by Opifex 
Co., out of a monster oyster-shell, fresh captured from 4, 
Lucrine lake. Not a horse was left in Rome. The lag 
Abbess of the Convent of the Delphic oracle, drove, fourm 
hand, a team of wild-cats. Mercury lit upon an oak that ow 
looked the course. Iris got up a shower and sat upon a ral 
‘bow. Vulcan smuggled himself inside the track, under ph 
tence that he was a blacksmith, sent to shoe a colt who i 
lost his slipper. Mars was seen fighting an Irishman, 7 
had got drunk on bad liquor. Ceres stretched up her aubi 
flowing tresses in a neighboring corn-field on the hill-sic 
Pan was pointing out the nags to her. All—aye, all—we 
there ; Gods, Mortals, and Infernals. Happy, happy Rom 
sole city worthy of such glorious company ! a 


bearing upon his back one whom we might have wished to have lived 
Pindar’s time, but for the hope he will yet contrive to bring the Sun 
Moon together, get up a new Eclipse, and ride a triumph again.—Print 
Asmodeus, r 
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CHAPTER MII. 


—‘‘ nalmaque nobilis 
sum dominos evehit ad Deos.”—Horace, Ode 1. 


itely estimate the furious luxuriaunce of an old fashioned 
se. Pitie ’tis, no Turffe Registrar chronicled the glorious 
,3 of those braue ages. Saue only the poetts did record 
5,” or some suche loose reporte. ‘Time, pedigree, endu- 
ye mostlie lost. Muche ’tis to be feared the begarlie 
ould haue been burned wh hotte fire, haue erasede out 
ecomptes from the parchmente scroules of the triumphs at 
artius, whereon to rite their stupide missals, and haue little 
ue imperfecte legendes. Yet euen from wolves, the halfe 
re, wh violent force uppone their gnashing teeth dothe to 
jloarer of antique fatherre-lands taste like manna to a wan- 
of Israel in the wilderness. Soe to a trew louer of a good 
e fashion forthe for itsuelf a noble grace an aunciente char- 
beit Monkish Latinne roll between, being, so to speeke, 
wheels.’”—Winx : ed. 1649, p. 46. 


ion 


‘common meeting. The sporting world of Rome, 
rovinces, were on the Campus Martius. Spain 
ets from her dark Moriscan stables, and her wild 
ers flashed their long manes around the heads of 
d Guerillas. Gaul entered untrimmed fetlocks. 
ped the track with heavy cart-horse hoofs. Sar- 
Dacia pranced upon the track. Greece stood 
lear Spartan ribs, and trod, beside this simple 
cent in rich Corinthian adornment. Numidia 
eye-lightnings, and Libya tramped the plain with 
Egypt entered Cleopatra,—Black Maria of 
een. Syrian, Babylonian, Median, Mesopota- 
e there. Felix Arabia walked out her splendid 
d by stately Bedouins. ‘The Imaum of Muscat 
country by the challenge of two lippers of the 
Great Jupiter! what an anniversary ! 

was free for. all four-year-olds that never had 
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“It was a goodly sight to see the foamy rush of the waye 


‘name, the gift of a Greek girl, daughter of a happy her 
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been matched before ; chariots not be more than four feet fall 
hub to hub of hind wheel ; steeds unlimited in number,—y t 
parties litigant to draw for places. J 

The Preetor’s trumpet blew a summon blast, and straight : 
host of pawing combatants neighed at the starting post. The 
Meta was scarcely seen for feather floaters. The Red, the 
White, the Green, the Blue, the Golden and the Purple mount. 
inos mingled sparklings of ambition for the glory of success,4 


breasted steeds stopped on the instant into marble statue move, 
ment by the stern muscles of their godlike drivers. First sto 0 
Marcellus, with his followers in Blue, holding a pair of milk 
white colts from Elis, unbroken yet, but kind, great in the; | 


who bore away the wreath victorious at the last Olympic, anc 
diedas he was crowned. “TI was said their sires were the 
horses of the Sun, who in the last eclipse stole time and lover 
their vein-swollen mothers. Hard upon him pressing, scarce: 
ly, with desperate force, young Julius reined his four-in-hanc 
of dark-lashed Gypsies—true bred, fresh, fed with grain,, rt 
groomed upon the meadows of the Nile, and signalled by thei 
nature, Green. Whose panting ardor steamed by his side 
"T was Sergius Cataline sending fire through his reins to the 
fifth couple-leaders.t Close by his side rushed all his bam 
of friends, traitors to Rome—pimps of intriguing Fulvia, rob 


-* The four ancient’ companies were the Prasina, the Russata, the Alb 
or Albata, and the Veneta; the Green, the Red, the White, the Sea Colore 
or Sky Colored. This distinction was taken from the color of their liverie 
* *  * Domitian added two new companies, the Golden and the + 

yle.’— Kennett, R. A. : a 

+ “Jn ordinary reading we meet only with the Bige and the Quadrig 
but they sometimes had their Seuges, Septemjuges, &c. Suetonius | 
sures us that when Nero was a performer in the Olympic game, he mat 
use of a ‘ Decemjugis,’ or chariot drawn with ten horses together.” Tbe 
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fassius and Cethegus, Lentulus and Curius, stood 
se conspiracy, urging ferocious warrior steeds to 
er, and defeat the faction upon which Cicero had 
taline—in chariots side-armed with scythes, to cut 
ries’ horses down. ‘They flared in Red. Next 
shus, proud in his gorgeous family “ Purple.” 
y shone in Gold behind six proud-necked bit- 
_ Last of all, a Knight, unknown, stood like a god, 
advanced upon his dashboard of pure pearl, groom- 
silful ease, three pair of coal-black ear- -clistening 
blers, unable to stand still, and rolling fire from their 
himself and reins and harness all in brilliant white, 
ing steel. ‘The ladies cried “behold Apollo!” as 
with beating hearts the heavenly grace of his 
of the shouts of commendation which went to the 
the hundred thousand throats ;+ and freely wagered 
racelets upon the gallant stranger’s triumph. 

ed rites were celebrated, the lots were drawn, and 
a oe to the rules established, the factions took 
ns. ‘The Master of the Lude dropped his white 


loco nescit, micat auribus, et tremit artus,— , 
lectumque premens volvit sub maribus ignem.” 
Vira. Groreics. 


mus, first built by Tarquin. The length of it was four 
s, the breadth the like number of acres, with a trench of 
d as many broad, to receive the water; and seats enough 


ceeding princes, particularly by Julius Cesar, Augustus, 
to such an extent as to be able to contain in their proper 
and sixty thousand spectators.”—-KENNETT. 

ers say 380,000. Its circumference was a mile.”—-Apams 


tt and estas differ in their way and result of estimation 
reath.. ~— 


irtuous youth, and haters fierce of keen watching | 


BARN , 
ere several of these Circi in Rome. The most remarkable . 


and fifty thousand men. It was extremely adorned and ~ 


chance for a dash. : 
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kerchief, and then dashed, with ocean-like ferocity, the ya: 4 
bow-painted waves of the raging combatants. Julius took ia 
lead, and “ Green!” “Green!” was the cry. -_ behing t 
lashed Cataline, and all his faction. “ Blue,” “ purple a; ; 
“ white,” and “ golden,” seemed to hang back to watch the ; 


‘ « Green !—Blue !—Purple 1—Golden !” went up the shout , 
from the friends of the different factions as they became ; ine 
volved in dust, and locked each other’s wheels. None cried 
“ Red,” for even the stable boys hated Cataline. “ White ¥ 
screamed Lucretia, although he lagged behind, and seemed 19 
fear. ‘* White against the field.” 
“You are a fool,” said \ Mrs. Cornelius Grab-us A grip- -onus, ; 
who sat near her. 
«The chiel’s distraught, ” quietly remarked an ald Scot 
servant-woman behind,—brought out by the Cesar,—“ what'll 
ye bet, my lassie ?” 
The baby which the slave had on her arm then set upa do. 
mestic: yell, and with the vociferations of the boy, and people 
in the box—“I want to go home”—and “Turn her out” 
‘Lucretia’s answer was lost. What cared she ? 4 
. The White !—look !”—shouted Lucretia; ‘see! he is 
discounting lashes freely! His whip touches the flank of the 
near side leader! He isin the melee! He gains! He is 
ahead of all but Cataline !” 7 
«J can’t see, my dear, so plain as thee can,” said an Afri 
can Quakeress, whom the Spirit had moved to come from Ux 
borders of the Red Sea to see this uncommon race,—* I can 
see, my dear, so well as thee, on account of the dust, but 
think, I mean, I fear thee is in love with that ‘ White,’—his ™ 1 
tress, likely,—but he’ll burst his boiler, and smash his bank: 
chariot 1 mean—before he gets to the first Meta.” 


* 


* 
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nm thee! fei a foul witch !” replied Lucretia, very 
like all women,—and, suiting the action to the word, 
impressive significance, the back of her hand upon 
os of the prophetic Abyssinian. Faintness followed, 
orkeeper, with the utmost kindness, dragged out 
‘slave. She never attended quaker meetings again. 
yr and Aruspex, and their students, dug her up 
ear afterwards, and one of them delivered a lecture 
bones at the Museum on the interesting topic of Ou- 
e! white! white!” now vociferated the excited girl. 
would bet her more, and the timid began to hedge— 
too, to find a hedge to hide behind—for the noble 
houts had reached the unknown’s ear, and he was mad 
vgth and skill. 

ime was there to bet or hedge ; for the first meta* 
oached by such a troop of sweepstakers as never had 
before. Some honor-seeker must be dashed against 
columns, dedicated to the gods, which marked the 
nt, or crushed between the antagonistic chariots. 
be thrown under prostrate horses! Who must 
, white;’’ cried Cicero. ‘“ Whip, golden !”— 
green!” halloed some shoemaker’s apprentices, and 
Erinnys. “Steady, hold! White! white! for 
of Heaven! hold and wait!” shriecked Lucretia. 
, how impious Cataline and his crew let out their 


vas at the one end of the cirque certaine barriers, 7d est places 
led in, at which place the horses began the race ; and at the 
the marke, whether the horses ran: it was called in Latin 
- barriers Carceres, a coercendo. Whence we say ‘a Car- 
etam,’ that is, from the beginning to the ending.”—Cripp’s 
logy, “rinted by Iohn Latchfield, Printer to the famous 
at-Oxford, Ann. Dom, 1631.” 


Gis 
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secret-spring-bowie-scythes, and hold hard back to cut the 
horses of Marcellus! The noble youth had seen, and rein 
ing hard, held back, and knew with horror, but determineg 
vengeance, Marcellus, cut in twain, his horses madly running 
with half his body bleeding in his chariot. Upon the othe, 


half, prone in the dust, crowned with rich auburn locks, ang 
eyes beautiful in death, the leaders of Mark Antony stumbleq. 
and stopped. ‘T’he cursed scythe of Lentulus cut his whee]. 
horses. -Cethegus, with his hubs of heavy steel, crushed jn. 
his chariot sides, and Mark was tossed at least full fifty yards, 
into the stall of an old woman who sold crabs, just outside the 
track. ‘ There’s an end of that poor nigger,” sang out Cataas 
line. The “ Green,’—unhappy Julius, green enough,—ran_ 
against the marble column on the left, and smashed himself 
into life eternal. Cethegus and Lentulus pressing on, got en- 
tangled in their own snares, and cut each other. Off their 
nags jumped, and struck their comrade Curius. It was curious 
indeed to see how they leaped the barriers, and ran across the 
field. ‘The “ Gracchus” then made a bold dash, but his un 
willing mare shyed, backed, and kicked at the sight of the 
mixed up blood of dying men and: horses, and whip nor spur 
would make them move. None then remained but Cataline 
and the unknown white knight. O! with what an agony of 
anxiety did Lucretia ery, ‘‘ Be wary of his cursed poisono s 
sword-point !” ‘Kill him!” eried the master of the Lude : 
“he rides foul, and murders!” . “ Kill him ;’—‘“Stab him;” 
cried the whole assembled multitude. The white knight 
raised his whip,—with one end he lashed his streaming leat 
ers,—with the other, heavy loaded, he gave Mr. Cataline 2 
crack on the head, that tumbled him out of his vehicle. is 
horses ran away just where they had a mind to. He fell int 


a 
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‘Some Irishmen pulled him out, but he was very - 
me thought he was a little drunk. The white | 
| his horses over the course, as the waves walked 
ten Egyptians, treading upon the bodies of his 
« the wreath of glory. : : 
it he married Lucretia. 
te Knight was the son of Cicero. 


+ 
4 


glorious riches of glowing incidents! What subterraneat 
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NO. III. 


SUBTERRANEAN NEWS. 


Dear Eprror,—lI was reading the fifth book of the Eneia 
one afternoon last week, after dining magnificently upon yoag 
pig and green peas, when, almost imperceptibly, and with q 
sensation of gradual, languid, pleasant metamorphosis, I was 
in the body, taken out of the body, and transported to the up. 
monopolized public lands of poetry and classic story. Animal 
magnetism carried me over the track we flew. Cumea re. 
ceived me, ambitious pilgrim, seeking safe convoy anda pass 

port for travel through the interesting regions that own Pluto 
for their king. I stood upon the margin of the sacred grove, 
where grows the golden tree, whose branches are at once the 
protection-papers and the pilot of the specially favored living 
to the country of ghosts and infernal gods. Mighty enterprise 


treasures shall I glorify to the wondering upper air, if ever | 
get back! ‘ Pencillings by the way”—“ Crayon Sketches’ 
—Trolloping “inklings” of a jaunt through Tartarus durin, 
the year 1839. Shade of Auneas, help me to break througl 
these cat-briars and blackberry bushes, that guard the entrane 
to the sacred tree ! | 
With this invocation I pressed boldly into the nenettall 
the wood. I readily discovered the individual who kee} 
watch over the aureal vegetable, and expressed to her my ds 
sire to go to Hell. My request was received with courtes 
and the trusty watch-woman accompanied her acknowled 


me 
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right to prosecute the jaunt by breaking off and 
my hand a sister branch of the bough which mar- 
e pious son of Anchises some thousand years ago. 
od running through my veins as I touched ~ scion 
of knowledge and power. 

me, sir, I need not show you the way,” said the 
- «you New-Yorkers are generally familiar with 
but if you should miss your track, the rod will di- 
Follow the rod. The gold will keep you straight.” 
ed my hat to the old lady in acknowledgment of the 
ntary observation which she was pleased to express 
my fellow-citizens, and igi dies her baty day, turned 
nee my journey. 

iately the under-brush and matted trees fell apart, 
ya broad avenue of spiral green sward running down 


wn this declivity I walked, or rather was whirled 
nt power of centripetal locomotion, which soon 
to the boundary of the dusky empire. High, 
n sight; far—farther than thought, stretched the 
walls. Gloomily and fearfully the grand portals 
eme. The gates were swung wide open, but 
rus was wide awake, and his three heads were 
ied in fighting a family quarrel in reference to a 
ach appeared desirous to appropriate. 

nt he noticed me he saluted me with an ululatory 
which made me somewhat doubt the sufficiency 
Ss for the journey I had undertaken. I trembled 
vial y; because in the hurry of my setting out I had 
ing with me the customary viaticum to grease 
jaws. Moreover, one does not like to strike a 
0g, particularly when he is on a visit to him, 


th at about an angle of thirty-two and a half dex 


convenient thousand, on the result of a discussion at brag, a 
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fortnight since, and I should be happy to get his order Upon 
his executors or administrators, to pay the amount to me out. 
of his assets. Poor Jack! What could have killed him? 
Indeed, dear Charon, you must take him in. Allow me tod 
present to you this twig of my bough, as a trifling token of 
my regard to your friendship, and the firmness of your i 
rence to the established usages of your boat.” q 

“ Don’t mention this on the other side,” said the old man, 
thrusting the argument into his pantaloons’ pocket, with some 
rapidity ; at the same time bending and pretending to fix q_ 
thole-pin and backing water. ‘Old Minos would have me 
indicted, if he were to find out that in a single case bribery and_ r 
corruption had made me lose sight of the equal rights of the 
ghosts. I should certainly be turned out of office.” | 

Jack jumped in about mid-ship, and, ghost as he was, near. 
ly swamped the ricketty craft with his irregular weight. He 
was fat, puffed, and, strange for a shade, red-faced, and worse 
and worse, was evidently inebriated. His marvellous appear- 
ance excited very natural inquiry. His story was soon told, 
He and the captain, crew, and passengers of the vessel he had 
sailed in, had just got down from the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean. On the tenth day out at 4 A.M. sea time, they ran 
upon a mountain of ice floating under water, and in five min- 
utes after, in a brisk flaw, foundered and went to the bottom. 
Jack was at his wine at the time, when he was quite as ul- 
pleasantly as unexpectedly called upon to change his liquor. 
Jack’s inclination always did use to be in favor of drinking 4 
many bumpers rather than to submit to a single glass of brine. 
I could not, therefore, help saying to him, that it must have 
been rather mortifying to be subjected to the punishment # im 
posed upon people who want to keep sober, while he was¢ giv 
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jengable vides of his determination to get drunk. 
tion did not seem to find favor with a: peal as 
iger, and former fellow-sinner. 
st mortem reflections, Jerry,” said Jack , mournfully x 
t Coroner—it’s a bad business—bad—bad. I’m> 
nt. Cut off in my prime—no notice to quit—un- 
unanointed !—What killed you my boy 2” 
dead, Jack ; I’m on a voyage of discovery—play- 
1s. ‘Though I don’t mean to pick up a wife here. 
—do you remember that thousand? Can’t you give 
sr on your executors 2” 7 
oney, Jerry—no money. Buratad Pll give you a 
n we get across, for my New Brighton speculation, 
ity Lots in Kimakewahamaya. Have you got such 
an obolus about you, to pay this old cock? what’s 
old! by Jove! I haven’t seen such a piece of bul- 
And here my par friend sprang up and dashed 
branch. : 
n—sit 2 ener upset us—you’ll be over- 
d our oarsman. But the caution came too late. 
g@ skiff shivered quick from larboard to starboard, 
: gunnels into the water, and Jack lost his feet, and 
was a splash, and the waters of the Styx. closed over 
of my ‘unfortunate debtor. 
he goes. Served himright. Just as I expected,” 
he philosophic boatman, as he kept pulling on. 
heen back water! the man will be 


5. all. he? He was drowned ‘this morning. 
pede of gone he’s been in to-day if and the 
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“But he has n't whole my debt 5 what will become a 
‘him 2 73 a 
‘“ Go to the bottom, to be sure. Here’s where I generally 
lose such fellows. Just half way from shore. Call it « haje 
seas over hole.’ Grand place for eels.” 2 
« But my venerable Remex, consider my deep interest jp 
his fate-—Consider my thousand dollars. Can’t you get hj E 
up? How deep is it?” a 
“ Never went down to see. Don’t fret. He can't-exun. 
dize for as many years as he owes you dollars. When the 
time comes, he’ll float ashore t’other side, and take his trial 
with the ghosts of people who have never been buried. Don't 
you know it’s the law that people that an’t buried can’t cross 
the Styx for a thousand years ?” _ 
I remembered the statute as quoted by divers of the poets S, 
and yielded to the necessity of its requisitions. a 
Seeing me melancholy, the old man lit up a good- nature 
smile.—‘* Come, cheer up,” said he, “cheer up. What’s _ 
news on earth? How do parties get on in America? Glo. 
rious country, that ln danger, though—terrible dange 
Italian Opera—loco focoism—gambling in stocks—Ani al 
Magnetism—French legs—Irish heads—Maine mill sites 
Oregon building lots—phtenology—banks—brokers v1 
that snapping turtle! What are your politics?” f 
«“ Mine, sir? Iam a federal democratic whig a n 
of the loco foco genus, conservative species, whole hog m' 
abstract, and always ready to sacrifice personal opinion to & 
judicious principles of public policy, rightly understood in re 
ference to the individual interests of the citizen. ‘Those 
my sentiments, my friend. Permit me to inquire the state ( 
parties in Hell. Do the Whigs or Democrats rule the roast 
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‘the joke; but that puts mein mind to inquire 
.firemen. How does that department vote ?” 

e have no people to put out fire here. We don’t ad- 
—They’re so uncertain. But we’ve had our own 
evertheless—Pluto has had his hands full. Lis- 
st, up gets a company of speculating ghosts, with not 
among the whole lot of them, and whose turn 
dn’t come yet, and presents a petition to the throne, 
yf incorporation under the title of “ ‘The Salamander 
se, and Acheron Death and Trust Company,” with 
vileges. As this was got up merely to raise the 
ding lots near Colonel Tantalus’ pond, which they 
t of Colonel Ixion at a high price with their pro- 
otes, all the loafer ghosts that had sixpence cash in 
ets, consulted and kicked. Free Trade and Sinners’ 
ssociations were formed in every part of ‘Tartarus. 
committee was sent up stairs for Fanny Wright. 
trived to get off unobserved, and the first thing we 
1 came the man giantess. ‘The way ‘she walked 
Iphur was a caution. She throttled Cerberus, and 
ed him with a copy of the “ Emancipator,” and 
tothe ferry. Seeing me half way across, she dashed 
er and came after me like a shark—upset the boat 
me and six old women and a young Baptist minis- 
wd, mounted the skiff, and sculled herself ashore. 
e landed, she stole away my boat hook, stuck upon: 
ndkerchief, upon which was stamped, in indeli- 
the motto “ Equal Rights and Free Ferries—now 
one and inseparable.” ‘The ghosts turned pale, 
d, Tartarus trembled. Pluto came out, and took. 
mistaking her for Minerva on a spree. Yielding 
affatus which possessed her he followed her 
4 
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into a convenient spelunca, and gave her audience. Here chal 
raised the watchword cry of “ Reform,” and demanded that 
he should abandon his Pagan notion of devotion to a single | 
wife, and that she should be made queen of Hell, No, 2 
Aschalaphus standing by, ran off, on hearing the negotiation, ang 
told Proserpine. Then there was the Devil to pay. Proserping : 
started, in a rage, and brought out the Fates and Furies, and 
rushed to the rescue of monogamy. Did you ever see women 
fight ?—Snakes! such arow! ‘The people in Elysium hear 
it, and came rushing in. Socrates and Adam Smith, Plato 
and Malthus flew to the rescue, with cries of ‘ turn her oyt!— 
turn her out!” “Order! Order!” sung out Pluto; but no 
more order could be had than on the last night of a session of. 
Congress when Wise is speaking. Puff—puff—it’s hot!” 
“ Well; how did you finally succeed in getting her out” — 
“T can’t say, my dear boy. Her ascent was as mysterious 
as her advent. Bothimmense. Some think she’s here yet,’ - 
[ am interrupted, my dear Editor. If you don’t hear from 
below before, I will tell you the rest of the adventure, nex t 
time I write. Please consider this letter private. q 
Yours truly, J. C., Je a 
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, WITHOUT PERMISSION, TO SYLVANUS MILLER, ESQ. 
as 


the twig is bent the tree’s inclined, 
straightest stands with whip well plied behind.”—Popx. 
ILDWoOF, the celebrated Kamschatkan scholiast, in 
sophical Laconisms,” which made so much noise 
2 of their first publication, registered, at least, one 
tk, which was rendered in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
suance of the original idiom—* Tmes is’nt as they ‘ i 
Christopher North fully appreciated the ori-. ae 
beauty of the sentiment, and bestowed half a a 
ommendation upon its axiomatic composition. | 
p impression upon my own heart of the mingled 
hos of the thought, I was impelled with strong a 
dy what Christopher called the untranslatable a 
x he only copy, however, to be found in the a 
in possession of the New York Historical 
ad as to getting any book off the shelves of 
on, by a person who is not President or Secretary, 
e -I'rustees ; you might as well try to get your 
ted at a bank without being one of the directors ; 
irself upon a high hill, with a long rake, and 
ts in the milky way. I tried to get elected a 
A* 
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member, and two of my sweet cousins gave me each twa 
shillings towards my initiation fee ; but 1 found that thera 
were no meetings, and that the books were stored away for s 
the benefit of future ages, or else laid with well-studied care. 
lessness upon the book-tables of the literary—qu. ? litterery 4 
brokers—qu.? breakers—men profound in books—muslin, 
and well printed—calico ; and who ought, therefore, to be 
able to appreciate such writers as Norswoldwoof—who had ; 
paid their entrance money of one hundred or five hundred dol. 
lars to buy the glory of being published in a book as gentle-men| 7 
who had got beyond b-a—k-e-r in their spelling books, and were 
patrons ! of the fine atts! Heaven forgive me if I wrong 
them! The heaviest affliction that I wish them is, that they 
will, in some moment of unnatural wisdom, pile up their 
hoarded cases in the park, and make a bonfire ; and re-sup= 
ply their shelves with Parley’s Magazine, Murray’s Grammar, 
and Bennet’s Book-keeping. ‘Two parties will be gainers by 

that operation. ‘he thirsty student, tantalized with hot thirst 

for the sealed-up fountains of sparkling knowledge which f , 

erasps at in vain, may look on and see the ethereal essence of 

soul ascend in a curling flame, like the prophet of old, to the 

Heaven from which it came ; and when the burning thoughts 

| have left the mortal scroll upon which they were impressed, 
/ he may gather and in-urn’ their ashes, and stellate them 
among his household-gods. ‘The other party referred to wil 

derive an advantage better appreciated by them, because mor 

a substantial. They will learn “ reading, writing and arithme 
4 tic.” Does any one doubt that these extensive acquiremenms 
p are matters of use and adornment, of which a trader in opiuls 
calomel, and raw-hides ought to be proud 1—Look hae 
twenty years and tell us how many men signed their oy 
names. Go into the register’s and surrogate’s offices ® 
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. deeds and wills executed by the ancestors of the 
,a Dutchman who could write was looked upon 
jloger or necromancer ; and a stray Yankee school- 
nooping out a village where he might teach young 
to shoot in the day-time, and the rich farmers’ 
ghters how to spell “ crucifix” at night, besides 
ging-school Saturday evening, and leading the 
Mear, ” « Wells,” and ‘ Old Hundred,” on the next 
onvicted by all such young gentlemen as Abraham 
ose life and experience are so happily illustrated 
sh Knickerbocker] as no better than a juggler or an 
f other people’s chattels under false pretences. 
a manuscript history of New York which gives an 
justice of the peace, before whom all the causes 
county were tried, who knew no touch of quill- 
eld his court in the woods, where the soil was 
id, by the aid of his cane and certain sticks which 
up, made his notes of the testimony, and invari- 
0 a correct conclusion. 


“times isn’t as they used to was ;” there is too 
ng abroad. People know too much. They have 
d names and are conceited. ‘They carry out the 
by our belles-lettres professor in college, and 
lemory the names of books they never read, and 
nade to understand. Everybody can read. Even 
k, unless she has just left her cabin in Limerick, 
her missal. ‘hey have got beyond ‘“ ac”—“ac” 
shion”—“ town-shun,” and are travelling into 
”’ the country is in danger of being ruined by 
ht and knowledge.” ‘These two last mentioned. 
ames have been cracked up by all the tract and 
societies as being highly preferable to bread 
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find them editors of a penny paper upon the strength of thet 
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and butter ; but what have they done? Have they demolished _ 
sin ? Had they multiplied virtue ? Are public exhibitions — a 
upon the stage of reality in Broadway, or of imitation at the — 
Olympic, less gross and pernicious than of old? Are the — 
morals of the city purified? Are we less or more like Sodom _ 
and Gomorrah than we were when | was a boy? Men 
that are thirty years of age, think. Think, I say, and curge — 
the men that taught Vice, that they might cure it, and be ac. 
counted saints ;—who first breathed into the virgin innocence _ 
of the ears of their happily ignorant wives and girls that 
there was such a thing as “ guilt ;’—-who like the serpent 
seducing Eve, gave Sin a name and called it “ Knowledge” — 
promising infinite happiness, while the price of the informa. 
tion was everlasting Hell-fire! How smooth-tongued Belial 
must gloat over the idiots ! ap 

No,—*“ times isn’t as they used to was.” That’s a beauty 
of asentence. It has a present past, and a past present ming 


ling’in labyrinthic harmony, that fill me with rapturous pl 
perfection. I mount, I fly. j 


I am a pretty good democrat, and love the largest liberi 
but I am inclined to think that I am a little antidemonexago- 
theatic. I think Yankee schoolmasters ought to be taken 1 ) 
as vagrants. Cyphering I would permit; but I would let no 
one go beyond the “ rule of three.” The use of hard worl : 
shall be prohibited by statute. Dictionaries are so common 
that boys buy them at book-auctions, and study the definitions 
as they carry home your marketing, and the next day you 


knowing the meaning of “liberty, equality, and tergivers 
tion.” The silliest attempt at an aphorism is “ the Seh ‘ 
master abroad.” How easy to answer it. An old set’ 
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“he'd better stay at home.”—Brom watch him as 
| the orchard —are them onions all tuk up ?” 

ware dolorem,” as my ore ee says, in French, 
isn’t as they used to was.” We squatted, settled, 
meeting-houses, murdered the “ Six Nations,”—multi- 
welve,—without knowing arithmetic, killed the Qua- 
ned the witches, drained the meadows, cut down the 
ommunicated the swearers, baptized the infants, 
turday night, kissed our wives every day but Sab. 
secrating ourlips to singing what the minister read to 
b lat festival—two lines at a time,—had no hymn books 
ns neither—drew wood for the minister, tightened the 
s bedstead, sent our boys and girls six miles to the 
se with apple-pie and plain cake according, and a” 
he school master; ploughed, trapped skunks and 
m till they got sweet ; pigeons! lord, fifty at a shot 
g—rabbits, don’t ion how they criticised the 
artridges ! we used to burn premature sulpher 
ple trees to save the buds! Turn we had no 
astronomy, chemistry and French. Every boy 
sinters and the North Star, and he felt, moreover, 
Wanted his quiet little cottage, fronting the South, 
ai k and cheese dairy deep in the bill side, five 
the kitchen, that his own best-loved Katrina would 
handy.—Were not these people virtuous, good, 
Yet they could not write—they could not read. 
, however, occasionally could spell. But of 
reading and writing to them. Their Domine 
re could write their testaments and guide their 
h. The old Doctor could sew up their scythe- 
their dislocated bones ; and the news of stirring 
re purely, truly middie by neighbor to confiding 
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makes false points and wont come in. The illustration of 
~ Norswoldwoof’s sentiment I intended to confine to scholas- 


-Johnson’s dictionary was an ox, and Noah’s a Cape Cod bul 
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friend. Would a christian, or an honest man, pour & i 
Herald,” or ‘‘ Exhibitions of New York as it is,” into the 
bosoms of those ignorant lilies of innocence? Would the Coal 
of Heaven permit Satan to spit venom si his own radia. 
tion of beauty ? 7 

“Times isn’t as they used to was.’ tee By- the-by J 7 
have been beating over ground that I did not intend to tray, aL 
on—boggy—muddy,—but my dog is wild, and sometime 


tics, or the accomplishment of scholars. I can not do ber 
ter than to give a touch of my own experience. — 7 

Before I begin, | want to ask a favor. I will give eighteen 
pence—specie—to any individual who will deliver, for me 
to the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” a copy of « Web- 
ster’s Spelling-book.” Don’t send me the kakosyllabic mon- 
strosity which he calls a dictionary; | mean the old thing 
which he wrote before he forgot what he learned at school 
and invented a new alphabet. I want the old book with the 
story about the green milkmaid, and of the landlord of th 
apple-tree stoning a boy, and the Justice deciding that D 


—cash down. : ¥ 
If a gentleman of leisure were to make up his mind= 
that is aridiculous expression, and I stop. Your chambermait 
may “make up” your bed, after you had been beseechin 
‘multiplied pillows to give you one hour’s ae respite from 
headache. Penny-liars may “make up” at a momell 
warning a drowned man, a burglary, or a Corlear’s- -hookerisn 
but mind has nothing to do with manufacture. Mind thin 
radiates. Itisimpulsic. It rides with the lightning befo 
the wind. It flashes, and you feel the vivid cas in y 
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e you start from the burst air upon the drum of 
ng ear, | : , 

modern inventions that have brought sin and 
e world, next to Madame Lecompte’s leys and 
ngravings, the holy church doth especially anathe- 
aday Schools. They teach snotty-nosed little 
- what A is, truly ; and the sweet infants reward 
eal of their pedagogues in lisping complimentary 
din committing to memory the interesting detail 
esses by which the venerable Jacob made money, 
| more pure history of the loves of David and 
That is the doctrine of the Pope. You may call 
)” but it is not Irish only. I am Roman on this 
agree with the fathers that the book ought 
or else only wisely interpreted by a consecrated 


into the Penetralia. Yet how is the fact in this 
of equal rights and equal wisdom ? Why 
| blasphemer who can read a sentence, lays 
ts of the sanctuary, and butchers with impious 
oody victim. Walter Scott was of my opinion, 
1 out of the mouth of one of his friends, “T tell 
h, the word killeth.” The literal unexplained 
r pihbis and allegories no old women in the 
umvent may reduce to misery the wretched soul 
‘written to beckon to salvation. The heart, of 
e within its rough exterior, but give it unpol- 
ated by the wise, and it will be a millstone 
of the outside speculator. Pope had this 
ht running through his head when he wrote, 


little learning is a dangerous thing, — 
rink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 
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me but a Levite should approach the altar, much 
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Are we any happier for being able to read and write 


Are we stronger, healthier, handsomer, taller, honester, than 
our grandsires? Can we beard wolves in their den, and ride | 


down perpendicularities better than old General Put? Can 
we fight better than the boys did at Bunker Hill? Can we 
pray more zealously and successfully than people did whey 


every pulpit, weekly, uplifted its voice to Heaven, and obge. _ 


crated the sore smiting of the Hessians? Will any person 
write a Declaration of Independence, and dare ‘Tom Jeffer. 
son's ghost to bet and “leave it to men” which is the best, 
Is there any militia colonel who will accept a pair of silver 
pitchers for his laborious struggles through the mud of Broad- 
way, and try to rival General Washington's address? Yet 
these were the times when a man who could read and write 
was a great scholar. The locusts of the printing press had 
not yet blighted the land. ‘The dragon’s teeth of type had 
not been sown. If an old newspaper got, by.accident, into 
a peaceful village, the fact was known forthwith, and the 


Squire engaged to investigate and read it. The sheet was 


looked upon suspiciously, and more thoughts dwelt upon the 
devil than upon the printer. The “ Arabian Nights” would 


have had equal credence. That was not the way the Revo- — . 


lutionists got their news. Few could read, but all could i? 
trust an Editor’s solemn leader, because “ it was in the paper.” 
Who believed in Chatham ? Who trusted Duane ? No! when 


there was a robbery, or a riot, a strike for liberty, or a TOW; — 
Fame carried the report in her mouth, holding hard on @ TUN” 


uing horse. The lads rode and ran. Ah! well! the race © 


of Dutch horses is extinct. “Times isn’t as they used 10 


was.” 


hi | : — 
This random prologue, written “ ad mulcendos animos of 


of the jewelry of ‘knowledge stampers, from the apex 0 


f the 
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3 of the university down to the base of the distributors 
Common School fund, now restores my boiler to the 
thinness of pressure. I have let off steam enough, 
ahead. 

first school I went to was a Madam’s. JI forget her 
She kept her brainpan in John street, opposite Dutch 
All I remember of my own acquirements is—first, 
erience of a’ dark coal hole, under the stairway—se- 
_ biting pins crooked and putting them, point up, where 
s sat and wigeled,—not attending to their lessons,— 
rdly and lastly, going up’ before the whole school and 
the old lady, while J held tight on my posterior tegu- 
“ Ma'am please to let me go out 2” , 

,aunt Platt tried to teach me the humanities. A 
oul was she, sixty odd, fat, plous, kind, benevolent, a 
nd excuser of child-faultery. Mother she never was, 
€ romping rascalities that other people sent her to 


And she did adopt them. She looked upon a school 


, and called them “my cutupREen.” Happy labor 
e, dear aunt, for the very kindness of thy gentle 


nt of looking into our eyes and speaking one word 


h! too soon! grey hair swelling out beneath the cap’ 
ut in a penny a-piece to buy for thee—the gentle — 
of thy left hand, while the dexter lifted, in threat 
Smooth-shaven ferrule. No man can doubt that 
cd happy. It is a solemn fact that her first bridal 
ial. She was too good for men, and slept in Hea- 
died in Dr. Spring’s session room, singing, 
Lak « Jesus lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly.” 
was the tune. 


ei 
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By this time I had acquired the alphabet, and could reaq; 
Women’s schools then began to get into bad repute, unlesg — E 
they had gentlemen professors. ‘Taste grew collegiate, 
Grescom lectured on chemistry, and taught children how to 
make soft soap. Tammany Hall was whitewashed, ang 
several sachems sent their girls to French boarding institutes, _ 
Then commenced reform. The phrase “he can’t write hig _ 
name” came into acceptation, Albums and book-tables olit. 
tered in the parlors of good society. People who couldn’, — 
address a letter to their wives without excruciating valuable 
words, aflixed their certificates to reports of the West Point — 
examinations, vouching for the accuracy of the details, and 
the supreme perfection of the students. Gammon governed - 
and flourished.’ Blessed discrimination and honesty of the 
appointing power! how the retired gin-distiller, and the one 
thousand per cent mixers of rhubarb and magnesia swelled q 
and looked wise ! 4 

In treating of Twiggery, I ought, perhaps, to order all and — 
classify the genera and species. I would do so, but for my 3 
certain conviction, that no man will read this excursion who y 
has not, in some “ pliant hour,” been “ licked.” Every body q 
knows what a twig is. It is built of hickory—willow, 
—that’s poor, and breaks easy,—cowhide, dressed leather, — 
twisted eel-skin, or plaited horse-hair ;—enough—enough— 
my back bites the tender stripes of yet unfilled-up yeminis- 
cences. After aunt Platt was taken away, I first began Z 
know the modifications of twiggery. When the old woman — 
went to Heaven, I was sent to Picket. It was considered — 
necessary that my growing intellect should have some of hs 4 

manure upon me, and that he should plough and harrow my 
temper. He kept his menagerie—true name, for the boys” 
were treated like wild beasts—in Chamber-street, near Hud- 
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had a wae gs of sons for understrappers, but they 
Dit minores.’ The old man was Jupiter, and al- 
obody else to thunder. Grim, coarse, whiskered, 
otruding, slow of foot, quick of eye, he strode be- 
e benches of trembling defaulters, who knew not 
call their offence, the Arbaces of heartless peda- 
He never laughed but once. That was when he 
he whole school around his throne, and announced 
had just come from the Marine Court, and had non- 
he father of one of the little boys down stairs, in 
o. 1, in an action brought against him for pummel- 
> infant to death. [The plaintiff’s pleader made a 
and put in “death” in his declaration instead of 
o death.”"] Then the-master laughed; and when 
hrough, he ordered three cheers for discipline, which 
s, as they had nothing else to be cheerful about, gave’ 
nd strong. Then the master grinned. I see his sar- 
sinile in my mind’s eye now. 

I learned at this institute is more than I can tell. 
mory goes to the cutting northeasters that rushed upon 
turned the corner of Chamber street, and to the sys- 
ingenuity of the strange inventions of Picket’s cruelty 
signum ””’ “ John Amos! come up here. I saw you, 
ie down.” And the victim would lie upon the dirty 
extended length, like a self-immolator before the 
Juggernaut. ‘ Shorts, down.” That made two 
a square ; to make it equilateral and complete, he 
ck out boys of similar size, so that if Amos and 
were called down, every boy knew that Jim Cobble 
est Fustian were to go next. When the substratum 
, the old man began to pile ; and the human heca- 
‘We sometimes made ought to be illustrated for the 
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benefit of all the travellers who intended to favor the worlg 
with further dissertations upon the pyramids of Egypt. 
Another quaint branch of twiggery for which this old gen. 
tleman was peculiar was his military distribution of discipline, 
When he became tired of seeing and smelling the prostrate 
group of culprits, squeezing the very wind out of each other 


at his feet, he would order up a cohort of fresh boys, and tel] ~ 


them to recite the lesson which they began to study five min. 
utes before. Of course they didn’t know it. A licensed 
butcher would have said in one of those moments ‘ What 9 
lovely sight !” and as he looked upon a dozen hands stretched 
out in a long row, after the order “right dress’—‘ present 
arms,” ready to receive the broad slap of the heavy ball-bat, 
taken from some “ base” player, who ought to have known 
too much to carry it to school! How the old man’s counte-. 
nance would light up and burn with almost Mosaic fire as he 
reviewed the line, firmg his own feu de joies slap! slam! 
spank ! : | | 

But I cannot help thinking that the most ingenious twig- 
gery for which the old man is to be praised, he inflicted upon 
me miserable. It was a refinement that has made him an 
honorary member of the Holy Inquisition in Rome already, 
and will certainly ordain him as the cunningest cardinal in 
Avernus evermore. What the offence was for my life I can- 
not tell—I sincerely believe there was none, and if I did ad- 
mit guilt, it was only because the tyrant frightened me. No 
matter now. Only mark histwiggery. I was ordered down 
stairs—the school was dismissed, not a lad remained but poor 
I. “John” was despatched for “ that door.” It was brought 
a veritable antique of continental times, blown off its hinges 
It was laid over the tops of the settees and desks. 1 was in 
vited to mount it, and lie upon my back in the figure of 2 
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rew’s cross. “ Lie you there, 1 you puppy,’ ’ said the 
eft me. T'wo—they seemed two hundred—long hours 


ight closed around the empty benches, and some floor- 
me with a lamp, and starting as at a thief, inquired 
was doing there?” I fled—fear winged my feet— 
M gave me courage. I pleaded and remonstrated 
father. I was picketed never more. 

went to Morse’s, in Nassau street. My blessings 
) that amiable, affectionate man. He was too mild 
olmaster, as that name is commonly “ interpreted.” 
-friend—brother—would be better. He accomplished 
ess what Picket could not get out by twiggery. He 
love him, for he was kind, he made us look up to 
he was good, he made us obey him, for he was just. 

aw him ina passion. He treated children as reason- 
gs, and I think he would rather have knelt at the feet 
ward miscreant, and pleaded to him to be dutiful, than 
ars, Or compass his trowsers,—which process, I re- 
Imit, with some misbegotten brats is sometimes in- 
le.—I learned a good deal here for a boy. The 
covery | made was in animal physics. I learned 
a heart—I fell in love—I never told her—with 
nethine—not to be mentioned—who was always 
class, and got the highest rewards of worthy com- 
_ I have seen her several times since the old school 
1 up and it always put me in mind of Adam’s oram- 

mo, amare, amari, amatum.”’ Schoolboy dreams ; 

htning—meteors. . 

recisely recollect what calamity dissolved my last 


prenticeship, and consigned me to other twig- 


“Don’t stir. John the ropes and some coarse salt.’ 


rait. for my torturers. ‘They went in to tea, and forgot 
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gery ; but I found myself one summer afternoon at Baskeg, 
ridge, in New Jersey, boarding with old squire Lewis, in com. 
pany with six or eight exurbened candidates for literary glory, 
under the care of the excellent and reverend Doctor Finlay 
and his man Friday—man-every-day, I ought to say—Leek, 
The Doctor was a good-natured creature, and his sternnesg 
was affected—he was a hypocrite only in pretending to be 
cross. Monday mornings he regularly marched into school 
with a bunch of hickory twigs, that would have adorned the 
the most provident lictor in Italia. Hum ceased as the pace 
began—solemn quiet looked between stealthy eyelashes. Of 
whom Mr. Leek complained nobody knew. ‘The last night’s 
report was quite as uncertain as the name of the next cashier 
who is to be found out. Yet somebody had to be twigged, and 
that we all knew. Whether it would be owing to the spiteful 
malice of Leek, or tothe Doctor’s firm adherence to the maxim 
of “spare the whip and spoil the child,’ we all knew that 
“whack” had to come. The old man was moderate, though, 
and soon lost his strength, and broke his whips intentionally, 
and then went home and wrote his sermon for next Sunday; 
leaving us in the care of Leek. That Leek !—Medusa is 
painted with grinning snakes snapping at you from her fore- 
head. What a husband she would have had in that usher, 
with his cat-o’-sixty-nine-tails swinging from his long, lean, 
foul-nailed fingers! The personification of famine, consump= 

tion, bitterness, and spite, conglomerated and condensed! — 
To pull a boy’s ear who was startled from his book by a flock 
of pigeons skirring near the window—to catch some unfortu= 
nate in the act of laughing at an adventurous mouse intruding — 

into the repository of Baskenridge learning—to get a sly crack A 
at any boy’s bottom!—that put Leek into heaven. I dont 
know what salary he got, but his personal appearance w® a 
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tis inside was vulgar.. He perhaps had socks anda 


sm. He was a decided loafer. He mistook his 
and should have established himself in the calamus 


mizht have thus avoided the prospective reputation 
Ovid wrote for him, referring to his pulling juvenile 
scraping for rare love in monkeys’ heads, and find- 
but of the entomological species— 
_ “Unguibus et raras vellentem dentibus herbes.” 

hered here, however, more than I learned in any 
months before. Principal, was wickedness, and 
smooth-faced falsehood. The one followed the 
ucifer’s tail courses—no, streams—sticks—arrow- 


I found that I was a simple goose when my father 
ad drove back, leaving me his paternal blessing, with 


scholar, and the whole lot of boys was on me with 
tices, and levies innumerable and scandalous. [ 
itil my eyes got opened, and then I fought. It was 
Iphia boy ; let him deny it. I did do it—and the 
ool saw it—Jim Black stood by.—Poor Jim’s dead. 
as effectual—my reputation was established, and 
to follow my tracks, and let down my figure—y 
‘gteat swamp, or the parsonage woods, or touch 
floating for catfish in Doty’s pond. Leek was 
emy that could smite me. His inflictions I took 
of duty, or perhaps habit, just as I now take sugar 
and salt to my beefsteak. The frolics and the 
try of that school after I got into “the cabinet,” I 
eto record now. Wisdom crowned my forehead, 


rt-bosom, but he stank of that horrid disease of want 


ar the school-house, and watered with the bloodsuck- : 


isses after its master’s hands—‘« heads !”-—* after” 


to buy fish-hooks, and that I “ didn’t know nothing.” | 
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and know-a-thing-or-two-or-osity sparkled inthe centre of the 
diadem. ; 

With such acquisitions, 1 was brought home and sent to 
blind Joe Nelson to prepare for college. 1 looked at Joe, ang 
Joe felt me. He had Avs instrument of twiggery in his hang 
at the time, consisting of a thong of leather, between which 
and his hand there was an electrical sympathy; and with 
that he seemed to feel the condition of my flesh, and estimate 
what possible twiggery it could bear. His blue, bright, light. 
less eyes knew nothing ; but his whip saw. Certain itis, its 
accurate stripes made delinquents wish they had a lightning. 
rod to carry the fiery streak down from their non-conducting 
shoulders, and precipitate into the earth their hot sufferance 
of random vengeance. John Walsh, the junior partner, or 
head clerk, looked on with both his foreheads, and all his 
chins, and grinned. his satisfaction. Then we all studied out 
aloud. ‘ Double, double, toil and trouble,” snakes, witch- 
eraft, Greek, and algebra were all studied at together. The 
essence of the sound, if condensed by a curious chemist, } 
would have been a mixture to be named. . We were examined — 
and admitted as freshmen in Columbia. I laid my cheek upon 
the bosom of Alma. 

I must rest now, I am upon holy ground. Discuss we this 
new culture of twiggery with solema awfulness. I am eX 
alted to the upper air. Base cuffs, vanish ! 


EARLY TWIG-ERY. 


WO Tg iy 


ISCENCES OF OUR CLASS IN 
COLLEGE. : | 


ey 

Whoever has to College been, 

_ Must surely know the joy, Sir, 

‘To see old Granny prose and grin, 

_ And flatter every boy, Sir, 

Ces Yankee Doodle, you have spoke 

With great propriety, Sir, 

' You are a credit to yourself, 
And honor unto me, Sir.” 


, torn chaplet from the festive wreath, which thou, 
Bill T , didst fling upon the altar of our af- 
that roysterous night, when we solemnized a 
he corpse of the class of eighteen hundred and— 


smoke of the incense of the altar went up glo- 


melancholy, frolicksome, mad symposium. Com- 
was ended. ‘The speeches had been spoken. 
and the leaves of the bacca:laureation had been 
ach ingenuous youth had got his due share of 
LS, probe te geras,”* to start him ahead upon his 
ih this world of trouble. The attentive audi- 


n dismissed with thanks for their civil behavior, 


President’s charge when he enacts the solemnity of ma- 
and gives the diploma on commencement day,—copied from 
junction used by Pope Benedict XIV., on the installation 
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and a benediction in Latin. We were let loose to seo} 
our fortunes. The blessing of our Alma Mater was fresh 
upon our heads, the memory of the happy days we had la, 
bored in her household was green and bitter in our hearts, 
We had her best recommendation for sobriety, honesty, ang 
extensive capacity, in our pockets. ‘“ Optime sper juvenis% 
was wreathed around our brows. We were proud, and hum. 
bled, happy and wretched. ‘The new sense of boyhood gone 
and manhood begun, of not understood independence, crazeq 
us. We walked on stilts——We felt the earth pressing down 
upon us as on a-clod—We were newly married.—We had 
lost our mother.—The tie was severed.—We were turned 
out of house and home.—We should never be called before 
the board again——-We had been torn from the breasts of our 
beautiful nurse, and from the blessed fountains whence we 
had been accustomed to suck our daily milk of Greek particles, 
and conic sections, and were thrown into the streets to make 
room for a new set of brats whom the professors had been 
lately getting! We were collegians no more! Good bye, 
black silk gown. Good bye, old trees. Good bye, bell. 
Good bye, janitor. But not yet had we said, Good bye, fel 
lows. A very afflicting valediction had been pronounced for 
us, in the church, it is true, and much tears were talked of, 
by a speaker appointed by the board. But that appointment 
was not ours, and the pathos reached the hearts of othet 
classes than the senior. Our valedictory orators pronounced, 
and sung, their valete, at Kensington House, where out path 
ing supper was spread. We were all orators, and poets 100 
that night. But chiefly thee, Dear Doc, did Anacreon fill 
full of inspiration. Why wert thou at the foot of thy classs 
O thou Son of Song! | 


* The common complimentary lie in the diploma. 
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declared estimate of merit of boy students does not 
stellate either the honesty, or discrimination of the 
Ido not say this out of bad spite because I carried 
ne of the honors. My vexation is that such excel- 
it as the Doctor’s should have borne off what is next 
ce. But no matter, dear Bill; thou wert up head in 
7 and it is better to have warm, full hearts, without 
than a cold, empty honor without a share in your 
es affections. Remember, too, that gigantic Dr. 
was accounted worthy to be graduated in an equal 
nd thou wert comforted with the companionship of 
——, and Jack T , forming with thee, a goodly 
«party ; all since, solemn medical doctors. Jun. 
alas! breathe no more the atmosphere of this earth. 
e with the school-fellows of Justice Silence. Years 
died, boys, in your yet unexhausted adolescence. 
scum! How many of us are left? Let us call the 
me: | | 
we call the roll of the dead, and demand our friends 
ave! Aye! let us bring back the old college 
d the familiar lecture-rooms, and the healthy youth 
Mortality with its well-knit muscles, and the sport 
ves of boy enthusiasm. Classmates, come! At- 
the calling of the roll! ADSUM is the word. 
uf Harry P.!—Thou wert at the head of thy 
ily. But thou answerest not now to thy name 
place is empty, and we must mark thee “ absent.” 
not for thee, but for us who mourn so much genius 
ttous! . 
gnanimous, proud Harry! A boy patriot, stately, 
ealous of his right of citizenship, heir of a rich 
stful of the common herd, hater of Irishmen! 


A 
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He worshipped Hamilton. But the grave holds him now, 
whom the Senate-house expected ;—his body only, not his 
fame. Death, not Oblivion, has triumphed. Before the Del 
stroyer came he honored his country, and kissed the sojj of 
Greece dear to him for his love of her heroes and philogg, 
phers. He comforted blood-stained Marathon, and, dangey. 
daring, dealt out the charities of his country to the sufferjy 

islands of the Augean. ‘The Turk cursed him, and the breag 
which he brought to the lips of the daughters of Pindar ang 
Demosthenes. 

Harry wrote his travels and experience. But he wag 
modest, and he did not write for lucre, eking out his landlord’, 
rent by ‘ inklings” spattered from a bitten pen. No printer’s 
devils, bought with unknown clean shirt-collars, extolled the 
praise of his unaffected story. His book knew no puffs, and 
has been only a thing to steal from. But he is honored where 
his spirit would have sought honor, and it matters not that the 
million of ladies-—weekly—miscellanies never had commu. 
nion with his spirit. 

Brit J.—No. 2, answers “ here,” and we give hearty thanks 
for the hope that some good fellows are left to us. Three 
years and a half did studious, always prepared Billy, wear the 
crowning laurels of laborious desert ; but he laughed, one day, 
out of season, during the senior year, and “ alter,’—Harry,— _ 
““tulit honores.” He was saved the necessity of writing 4 
salutatory in Latin—he abjured the past, and the present, and 
consoled himself with a poem on “ the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion.” It is a thing to be recorded and rejoiced at, that his 
anticipations were bright, and better yet, that they have not 
been fashions of deceitful fancy. The purest ermine on his 
neck, gives ample vouchers for his acknowledged excellence: 

Bill is the same Bill yet ;—simple, but wise ._—unpretend 
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t learned ;—single-hearted,—guile never knew him, nor 
, envy. To do what would make him happy,—that 
s only exertion ; and he never was happy, but in doing 
in helping along some piece of doubtful evil which 

dful for the comfort of his friends. You cannot pro- 
m, nor make him jealous. He looked sorrowful for 
(o minutes, when he heard the annunciation of his lost 
nor. It would not grieve him now, to be defeated by 
, in a contest for a seat in Congress. Put Woodfall 


Vince, and Greca Majora. 
—next—next ;—-—I never did exactly comprehend 
istment of the honors of scholarship in our class :—but 
believe, comes the Vale—dictator—I stand by that 
t means a dictator appointed by the board of profes. 
take care that the boys bid each other good-bye before 
es and gentlemen, according to the forms of the bye- 
he college, for that purpose duly established and en- 


forgiven thee, O careful minder of rules and regu- 
Obedient, good boy ; and I love thee, now, moderately. 

a pity, that, of all the class, thou only wert present 
lorning when I was doomed to read, in the chapel, 
yers, before the assembled college, with crocodile 
, 2 sorrowful admission of the enormity of my ad- 
iquity, and to exalt the merciful mildness of the re- 
Thy presence spoiled the oneness of the effect. 
amen, too, might have mistaken thee for the culprit, 
thee with me, miserable as a joint transgressor. 
ffence was not very rank, and they could not have 
Sgraced. I protest that that punishment was cruel 
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and unusual. So thought my classmates; and I being igno. 
rant, and utterly innocent of conspiracy, they resolved to be 
absent on the morning of the execution.* © 


‘# Tt isno more than justice to myself to state what was the offence, ] 
therefore give an original record, being the half-burned rough minutes of th 
trial, picked up by me in the college yard, and which the janitor had, a 
bably, incautiously swept out of the President’s room. I give alsoa eo ; 
of the letter which the good old man sent to my father, for the purposgsal 
making sure of my attendance at the time and place to which the ceremon 
was postponed. ‘The letters are perfect models in their way—safe prece 
dents. ‘The record is half consumed, but I give a fac-simile of its remaing, 

reverent be- : 
“‘ Cypress appeared before the board on a charge of me «Oe 
the 
of the Chapel by talking; wich fact being fully provedig- * * # 
also ' 
of several of sevéra! the professors & partialy admitted * * * * % 


board after mature deliberation sentenced himtodi—-_- * * * * # 
and not to be received by him 
-tion until he had made such acknowledgment * * * * * * # 


end sts as the board should consider satisfactory.” 
The following is the President’s epistle, scilicet. 


King’s Coll., Shrove Tuesday. 
‘¢Sin—Your son, J. Cypress, Jr., signed an acknowledgement of his in- 
correct behavior during the religious exercises of the Chapel, which he was 
to have read on Tuesday last ; but perceiving that most of his classmates 
were then absent, I deferred his reading it until I should have an opportu- 
nity of informing the class of the consequence of a combination to resist the 
authority of the College. I have given them that information, and have 
ordered their attendance in the Chapel at prayers to-morrow, when I shall 
expect your son to appear and read the reasonable acknowledgment he has 
subscribed. I have thought it my duty to make this communication to Yous — 
being assured that your son cannot fail to profit by your good advice on this 


; 
7 
occasion. ‘With great respect, Your ob’t serv’t. : 


“To J. Cypress, Senior, Esq.” 
Now follows the writ of “ intrabit in executionis locum” which put me 
in the pillory ; to wit :— ] 
“Rev Srr,—lItis with pain that I learn that my son has been guilty, 
of incorrect behavior during the religious exercises of the chapel. Be hi 4 
sured that it meets my decided disapprobation. A sense of our unworthe 
ness when we approach the presence of the Sovereign of Heaven a ofa 
Earth in prayer ought to affect onr hearts with due solemnity. I reer 4 
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bless their noble souls! Only thou wert there, sitting 
aeekness and sweet humility, and pitying, doubtless, 
ad young men who imposed it upon thee to represent the 
of the class, and to reap the meed of the contrast of thy 
ehavior ;—like Hogarth’s good apprentice, who mar- 
s master’s daughter, and got the estates and honors of 
aily. 

ly, good boys shall have their reward. Prosperity 
ill fullow thee, O my friend !—assiduous, watchful, vain, 
obsequious to the People,—the People shall yet own 
for a mighty man to get office from them. _ 

tus go on with the roll. P.M. is called and comes: 
» clasp to our bosom the spirit of poetry and the soul of 
hip. He was the favorite of the class, the prized and 
d. What sensibility of criticism, or what instability of 
, dearest P., deprives the class of the honor of thy 
long since by heaven decreed to be celebrated for 
genius. | 

lis side, coming with modest steps, approaches amiable 
en H. His thin form, pale cheek, light blue eye,—his 
y smiling, half opened lips, disclosing small brilliantly 
eth, are familiar and welcome as heretofore. Only 
er, and there is a cast of care upon his brow, deeper, 


e he has given you,'and the disgrace he has brought upon himself, 
‘God that the discipline imposed upon him will have a salutary 
le has my orders to attend the chapel to-morrow morning, and 
ith your directions. Indisposition has prevented his attendance 
ch I hope you will excuse. Your ob’t serv’t, 

" J. Cypress. 
King’s Coll. 

kind of Twiggery administered to boys when they get into 
1 are called ‘‘Gentlemen.” ‘Twiggery for small boys is only 
iter. ‘This is imperial tea. 
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and half melancholy. Happy is that village church which 
owns him for her pastor. 

Next, jolly I. F. dashes to his place, and we greet his rosy 
face with the well-remembered joy of old times. He first 
eave his heart to the study of the decisions of Courts that have 
powers to overrule the established fashions of other brothey - 
and sister tribunals, and which are commonly called “ Law ;” 
but soon, and wisely, determined that the whole race of Brac. 
ton and Britton were unprofitable company; and now he 
draws a revenue from rum, sugar and molasses. Mark him 
“present” with a whole heart. 

Birt B. cannot speak. Consumption wasted away hin, 
beloved both by the professors and his fellow-pupils. Weep 
not. It is the common lot. We have all got to go soon. 
Call on. ale 

J. S. gives an uncertain sound. His voice is as the voice 
of a ghost, or else as of a schoolmaster buried alive in the far 
west. IT know not how to mark him. 

Good-hearted S. O., too. He left his country, and pursued 
the lucre of merchandize in a foreign land. Does the sunny 
sky, or the cold earth of the churchyard canopy his head. 
He is absent without excuse. 

EH. J., solemn and dignified for a little fellow, wears a bl- 
shop’s cassock, and seems to censure the freedom with which 
we summon old associates ; but he takes his seat and submits 
to our invocation. 

G. W. flourishes with the scalpel and lancet. Impatient 
haste draws him to his patients. -We must let him depart 
He is one of the friends to whom we might give authority in 
an extreme case to cut us, but then, only professionally. 

G. H. ministers to the reformed Dutch in a pleasant town 
in Jersey. When I saw him last, some years 2§°% he 
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ven proof of his power of persuasion, by inducing a 
lamb of his flock to become his spouse ; and she had 
uitful evidence of her attachment to the shepherd, in 
e of half-a-dozen little lambkin boys and girls. | 
comes next, true gentleman, from his magnificent 
or avoids a seat with his classmates, who always re- 
im open-armed. Goddess Fortune, when she smiled 
1, took off her bandage and exercised good judgment. 
rather majestic at some times, but always good-na- 
'G. cries out a hearty “here.” He worshipped the 
ises, and still officiates in their priesthood, speaking 
to clients, who, with just confidence, pay well for fa- 
responses. : 
. leaps into his place with a long bound ;—he whom 
to call “ Amaryllis,”—with his soft, feminine cheek, 
entle eye, and beginning-to-crow downy chin. He was 
for a quick moving foot, and was always chosen first 
ball. I have to show a scar upon my knee, gained 
upon the Battery, in the raging melee. The class 
gh trigonometry while I was laid up, and that consoled 
plays now the serious games of “ for that whereas,” 
y wt please your Honor.” 'The boy ball-player has 
ured in the Counsellor of men. : 
list is nearly through; Death has made sad havoc 
middle of the class. ‘There are left, besides, to 
y W.M. and W. G., bred to the legal bar, but hap- 
ndent upon that laborious profession ;—and then, 
or Bill, and E. P., of unquestionable talent and lazi- 
mrod of the class,—mighty feather scatterer. We 
o him the first honor in that department of science, 
nprises the theory of percutient bodies, and the com- 
and resolution of forces and projectiles. That kind 
Dak 
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of philosophy was truly natural to him—he was born to illus. 
trate it. I never knew a practical lecturer who, “ the initial 
velocity being given,” could better “ find the direction in which 
a body must be projected in order to hit a given point.” He 
is high yet on some kind of “ points,” and almost inimitable as 
to ** direction.” 

Let us not forget C. E., honored with a diploma, causa fa. 
voris, and the payment of the necessary fees ;—nor simple 
G. S., “ commee,” as his name went. He was the jovial An- 
dronictis of the class, yet was sometimes pathetic, and read 
compositions about ‘“ the streaming rivulet of consistency 
which flows but to cement,” and other poetical melancholies 
of the same tender spirit. Commee paid the fees, however, 
and got his diploma. Money is a great blessing. Where the 
boy is now the Lord knows. Mark him absent. 

What horrid appetite of the grave has swallowed up the 
rest of the three last grades! Little, hump-backed P.S., and 
red-haired 'Tom K., and strong-passioned E.S., and thin J. L., ~ 


torn from the church, and fat “‘ Duck” W., and pale, innocent 


shadow W. F., who answered to the sobriquet of “ Sol Lob,”. 
and musical Jack T., with his ever-present companion Jun. 
——dAlas! boys— : 
‘You are not here! the quaint witch Memory sees 

In vacant chairs, your absent images, 

And points where once you sat, and should be now, 

But are not.—I demand if ever we 

Shall meet astthen we met ?”—SHELLEY. 

Stay! stay! stay! stay! I recall my invocation ! Speak 

not, I conjure you! Speak not! My heart is gone { T cams 


not bear the solemn vision ! 
_*& ree *% / * * 


What fearful changes are produced by the revolution of a 
few short years! We entered, a class of forty-seven. . 


Be Ire nan ee RT DIY tre Gane tees Megs 5 
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are surviving, counting some bachelors as existing 
I have no certain knowledge! It seems but as yes- 
lat we were boys ; and now we are mature men, cler- 
physicians, lawyers, merchants, judges, legislators, 
the Republic! It never occurred to me before that 
gold. It is time for me to repent and reform. Dr, 
used to say that our class was the worst class that he 
o do with, and he was pleased to assure me upon one 
hat I was the worst young mon” in it. I wonder 
Ihave improved any. But he did me injustice there, 
threw a torpedo on the floor between the Doctor’s 
ly to see him jump, nor did I ever let loose in the 
oom a mouse, or any other quadruped, as did some 
ith longer faces, and in better credit than myself. 
affirm that my only guilt has been that of an ac- 


onally to suffer for imputed transgressions, as thou, 
c., canst testify. But I never quarrelled with thee, 
ut that matter—and it is all over now, Let the 


am! here I am! And what am I, that I am left to 
se reminiscences? Where is my recorded merit, 
e done to the church, or to my country, of which 
nged duration of life is the reward? Let me retire, 
yself an examination. I am, | think, awakened. 


iduated, a class of twenty-nine; of this number only 


er the fact, in laughing at the silly joke. YetI had | 


A FEW INTERESTING INCIDENTS IN THE TER. 
RESTRIAL EXISTENCE OF A YOUNG May 
WHO USED TO LIKE HORSES. / 


‘LT rove a good, fast horse. I luxuriate in a well balanced 
buggy. If my biograghy be ever written, “ gaudet equis” wil] 
be the weathercock quotation set above the history to show 
which way the wind of its lucubration is about to blow. My 
equine propensities were developed as soon as 1 could toddle 
upon truant feet to the nearest stable in the neighborhood. At 
the sixth year’s existence, | abstracted a shilling from my step- 


mother’s work box, to pay the man that kept the zebra; but] 


honestly paid it back, with funds acquired the next day by 
running away from school and holding the horses of two mi- 
litia colonels, when they dismounted on the parade ground, 
for a grand review by the brigadier general. 

Our milk-man had a horse; he was not a very especial — 
beauty ; but couldn’t he go fast around the corner! I once 
knocked down a little peanut girl, and turned Maiden-lane into — 
a very palpably milky way, by trying to find the maximum of 
proximity which might be attained between a pump and the 
hub of a wheel, without any necessary collision of contiguous 
particles of matter. Like many other philosophers, 1 came — 
near sacrificing my life to my scientific zeal, just at the md- 
ment when I deemed my discovery secure, and my triumph — 
certain and glorious. ‘The jealous fates, as usual, interfered, — 
and with violent rage at my promised success, precipitated ‘ 
me across the street into the centre of the peanut establish i 
ment just referred to. Down went the lady-merchant, 
down went her apples, peanuts and barbers’-poles. — I felt sony 
for the poor thing, but it was all her fault, for not getting ou” 
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ray ; or else it was the fault of the corporation in plant- 
a stubborn hydrodynamical obstacle at the corner of 


as but the preface to more glorious exploits, the en- 
t of a long chapter of spirit-stirring accidents. The 
4 my life have been but a catalogue of the names 
I have been run away with by frightened, and 
) ‘a bitten by vicious steeds ; I have been thrown from 
; | have broken down in ‘satis! I have been up- 
in fine,-—for the whole sadieue! would be 
I have been crushed, and banged and bruised, and 


iercy that I have fingers left to write “ais penitential 
. Indeed, when I reflect upon my various hair- 
ations, I cannot help thinking of what an eminently 
Dutch gentlewoman told certain foraging pupils of a 
boarding-school, concerning some choice forbidden 
hing which we had mounted a tree in her garden. 
ok them are seasons boys,” she screamed, ‘“I’me re- 
for presarves.” O! what a jubilate would go up 
lessed maiden aunts, were the promise of a hope to 
od forth, that I am reserved for some better function 
sten the shears of Mistress Beldame Atropos! 
had escaped so far as my sixteenth year, I was 
irited, half-broken colt before a pleasure wagon, 
try village, in the neighborhood of which myself 
npanion expected to shoot on the succeeding day. 
night, and our journey was nearly completed. 
den, our whifle-tree became detached from the 
ll upon the horse’s heels. Off then he started, 
s of his fright, utterly uncontrollable, and whirl- 
nin the bounding wagon. The trees and fences 


in all mamner of imaginable fashions ; so that it is a. 


* * 
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appeared and vanished like lightning ; we seemed to fly. Ay 
that I could pray for, was to be able to keep our. racer in the 
road, and I hoped to hold him on a straight and Steady ryp 
until the furious animal should be exhausted. Vain hope! 
my hands were soon powerless from the strain of holding ang 
sawing and pulling on the reins. Just at this crisis, a little 
green lane, running at right angles with the tumpike, invited 
the wilful feet of our crazy colt, by a fair promise of an easy 
road, and a speedy barn-yard termination. But, alas! Not 
three bounds had the runaway made upon his new chosen 
course, before he brought us upon a spot’where they were 
mending the track, and where the way was accordingly strewn 
with huge, rough stones. That was the last I Saw, and it is 
all I remember of the matter. : 

Iwo days afterwards, I awoke, and found myself in bed, in 
a strange place. I raised my hand to rub my eyes open, and 
dispel the supposed dream, but to my astonishment, I found 
that my arm was stiff and bandaged, as though I had been 
lately bled. I was weak and sore in all my bones. There 
was a smell of camphor in the room. ° A bottle marked “ soap 
liniment,” stood upon a table by my bed-side. 'The window: 
shutters were half closed, but a curiously cut crescent,—the 
crowning glory, no doubt, of the artificer of the domicil,—ad- 
mitted the bright rays of a mid-day sun. All was still as the 
solitude of a wilderness. | ; 

‘I fell back upon the pillow in amazement. It was a neat, 
pleasant, little room, plainly, but comfortably furnished, 
adorned with peacocks’ feathers, tastefully arranged around 
the walls, and a large boquet of fresh flowers in the fire-place. 
The appointments of the bed were delightful ; the sheets wer@ — 
white as snow, and the curtains were of old-fashioned chint% 
blue and white, presenting to my wondering eyes innumerable 
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ases and cupids. Why should T be a-bed there, and 
shining in the window, bright as noonday ? 
spaper lay upon the foot of my bed ; I took it up, and. 
nit vacantly. It was the village hebdomodal, just 
ithe press. A mist floated before my eyes as they 
my own name. When I regained my uncertain vi- 
made out with difficulty to comprehend the following 
| announcement: “ We regret to mention, that on 
ay evening last, a serious accident befell Mr. Renovare 
a, Jun. and Dr. Cerberus Angelo, of New-York, as they 
ding ina wagon, in the vicinity of this village. The 
king fright, ran away, upset the vehicle, and threw out 
tlemen near the toll-gate. Mr. D. was taken up for 
t the doctor escaped unhurt. Fortunately, Squire 
ones was passing by at the time, and he and the doc- 
eyed Mr. D. to a house in the neighborhood, where, 
happy to Say, every attention is rendered to the unfor- 
ufferer. Mr. D. continues still insensible.” 
hen was a development of the why and wherefore of 
joints and meridian repose. So, then, now for an- 
sek’s repentance,” I sighed aloud ; but there was some 
the door, and I stopped and shut my eyes. I heard 
Ing of frocks, and _ soft footsteps fell upon the floor, 
ently the curtains were drawn aside, and I perceived 
ows of two light figures bending over me, and I heard 
trained breathings. A small forefinger wandered 
ty wrist, in search of my pulse; a little hand was 
veral times across my forehead, and then it put back 
led hair that overhung my eyebrows: I thought it 
0 linger about my temples, as though its owner wished 
another matted tuft yet to be adjusted. 


» 


was the firgs 
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“He has got more color than he had, sister ;” 


spoken sentence. No reply was made. 

“ Poor fellow ! I wonderif he will die. Is n’t he handsome 
Mary ?” said the same fair speaker, after a little pause. 

I amtelling a true story, and if I have to rehearse compli. 
ments that were paid me when a boy, it must not be set down. 
under the head of vanity. 

Mary answered not, but she sighed. ‘That was voice ang 
speech enough for me. She was evidently the younger of 
the two, and my boyish fancy quickly formed the beau ideal 
of the girl who heaved that sigh for my misadventures and 
dangers. I was at once in love, deeply, devotedly. I cared 
not to open my eyes; I would willingly have been blind for 
ever, the vision of my imagination was sohappy. Yet it was 
painful to lie there, a hypocrite, affecting insensibility, and 
hear my physiognomy and my chance of recovery discussed 
between the maidens. Perhaps 1 was bashful—O quantum 
mutatus ! and had not the courage to encounter the eyes of 
beings whom I knew not, but in the kind discharge of the 
grateful offices of guardian angels. I wonder they did not 
feel my quick beating pulse, and hear my throbbing heart 
_ beating against my ribs ! 

Presently they left my bed-side and glided to the looking: 
glass, where they conversed in inaudible wispers. I ver 
tured to peep through a crevice in the curtain, and reconnoitre 
my gentle nurses. Need I say they were both beautiful ? 

Presumptuous wretch! ©! worse than profaner of the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, to gaze with unlicensed eye upon 
the delicate services of the toilet! The cruelly punished Ae 
ton was to be pitied, for he rushed unwittingly into the pre 
sence of the hunter goddess; but I courted my just punish- 
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d if 1 was doomed to love both sisters madly, it was 

jerciful judgment ! 

elder sister was, I thought, about twenty ; Mary had 

passed her fifteenth year. Had it not been for that * 4 
aper, I might have revelled in the fancies of a Turkish . 


atte took out her comb, and there gushed down her 
ll bright flow of auburn tresses, that almost reached 


‘Mary assisted her in plating and adjusting and put- 
em up, and then tightened her corset-lacing, and then 
are me, spare me, too faithful memory! and thea 
nneatte left Mary and me alone. 

doctor had come in at the moment, he could have 
ier I had a fever, without taking out his watch, and 
ise. | 

ed my eyes, for Mary was at my bedside, and her 
itation assured me that there was pity in her heart. 
d girl! that innocent sympathy would have won the 
of the coldest censor. She put her arm under the 
nd gently raised my head. Something rested on my 
it was warm and moist; there was a gentle pressure 
it was still and quiet; and Mary’s breath was with 
it came again, and again—yes, Mary kissed me— 


I am getting rhapsodical. What can have made 
o misty? Mary is nothing to me—now tha : 


Doctor Cerberus Angelo came in to see me, I was 
ng to and fro with a burning fever. Consterna- 
urry were written on his face, for he came upon a 
fo ly 


7 
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summons from Mary, who had told him, in tears, that I hag 
waked up, and was very wild and flighty. 

The lancet renewed its office, and sudorifices and antife. 
briles were again my bitter portion. But all the doctor's 
practice reached not my disease. That night, that night) 
how I suffered! I raved and ranted all manner of incoherent 
nonsense; now calling upon Mary, and now crying for Jen. 
neatte. The doctor soothed, and scolded, and brought me mint 
tea, and swore at me. At last, I fell asleep, and there was a 
quiet. house until the next morning, when | awoke faint, veld 
and melancholy. 

I tried to reason with myself upon the as of my pas- 
sion for the two-girls, but without avail. It was a species of 
insanity which I could not cure. I slowly recovered my 
strength and health, but before a fortnight had elapsed, I had 
offered my boy-heart to each of the sisters, and was engaged 
to be married to them both. 

This was not villainy, but madness. The doctor found it 
out; and read me a lecture on gratitude. 1 think he was jeal- 
ous of me. He wrote also to my father, and a close carriage 
soon conveyed me from the place where my heart was doubly 
pledged. Jenneatte kissed me good-by at the door. She 
could do it with propriety—she was so much older than me; 
but Mary ran up into her room, to cry, by herself. 

When I arrived at man’s estate, did I not of course con- 
tinue to love Mary, and make the fepdenneetiee little country 
girl my wedded wife ! 

I am wandering again. Let me proceed to another inci 
dent. We were talking of horses and accidents. 


I am romantic enough to love to ride upon a moonlit night. 
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a beautiful sight is the full, round-faced goddess, mount- 
o a clear, blue sky, just after the snow has done falling, 
e wind is lulled into an almost infant’s breath! How 
one think of sleigh-bells, and fur cloaks, and buffalo 
and mulled wine, and ‘bright eyes, and cold elastic 
, and warm merry hearts! ‘On such a night as this,” 
lege chum Harry and I drovea gallant pair of coursers 
ld Dorus Van Stickler’s mansion, in New-Jersey. The 
ad promised to go, and the sleiyhing was capital, and 
was to be a ball at Valley-grotto, about nine miles off. 
fi the horses in charge of sable Sam, and bounded inte 
use. Harry’s sweetheart was all ready, but Jemima 
pima had a bad headache, and could not go. This grief 
stressing enough, in all conscience ; but what think you 
aunt Starchy’s stalking into the room, rigged out with 
nd tippet—as I am a sinner !—and telling me that it 
ity that I should be disappointed, and that she would 
me herself, in Mima’s place 2 

md ice! what benevolence! and O! provident anti- 
he put into my hands as a pledge of her sincerity, her 
x, and a towel-full of gingerbread, to sneeze and eat 
road. 

patient ; very patient. Yet, nevertheless, I did think 
out and. breaking one of the horses’ legs. ‘ But af- 
whispered my good genius to me, and then J to Har- 
at need we care! To be sure, we can’t go to the 
well have to come home early ; but trust to fate. 
0 get rid of her. Remember, J shall drive.” 

ed the old lady into the sleigh. It was like lifting 
ra chesnut rail. 

more than a mile before a word was spoken, ex- 
horses. I had the reins. Harry and his loved 
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one were on the back seat, talking by looks and actiong 
Happy, happy Harry ! 

The old woman, after a while, grew drowsy—she did, by 
Jove. She pitched backwards and forwards, now knocking 
Harry, and now saluting me with her honored cranium. She 
seemed used to it, for despite of all my hopes, she would not 
tumble out of the sleigh. . 

At last we approached a tavern, near which was a beautj. 
ful, deep snow-drift. I knewthe ground. It was rough, and 
a little precipitous on the roadside, and unless I drove with 
uncommon c¢arefulness, we should certainly be upset. | 
looked at Harry. ‘There was a contagious wickedness in his 
eye that made my hand unsteady. 1 must have pulled on the 
near-side rein a little too hard, for the runner went down into 
a deep rut, our centre of gravity was lost, and we were un- 
ceremoniously tumbled helter-skelter into the snow-bank. 

Aunt Starchy screeched out, as though every bone in her 
body was broken. Harry lifted her up, and brushed the snow 
off her, while I got the horses into the road. She insisted 
upon going to the tavern, to ascertain whether she had not 
received some inward bruise, declaring, in spite of all our en- 

treaties, that she would ride no further, and that we must go 
on without her. 

Accordingly, we hoisted her in, and drove up to Boniface’s. 
The first thing that I did there, was to get her a stiff glass of 
gin and water, which the old lady drank off with great com- 
fort to her weak stomach, declaring that she always admired 
how considerate I was. This prescription being so well re 
ceived, I was satisfied that a hot rum-toddy might be swal- 
lowed with additional benefit; and I am proud to declare that 
my course of practice upon this occasion made the most rapid 
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uccessful progress. The good old gentlewoman soon 
to grunt, and she presently fell into a pleasant sleep. 
ould have been cruel to awake her and renew our en- 
to accompany us ; so we tucked her up, and told Mrs. 
e we would call for her when we came back, and off 
ted for the ball. O! had Jemima but been with us, 
However, little Sue de Mott and Jane Antonides both 
our road. 

y body has been on a sleighing frolic once, and it 
e foreign to our business, to tell what else took place. 
stopped for the old lady on his return about three 
next morning. Something detained me in the neigh- 
od of the ball-room until daylight. 


ig of a dark stormy night cannot be esteemed a pleasure. 
equent roadster must sometimes be prepared to say com- 
‘to the clouds, “ pour on, I will endure.” My last ex- 
e of a wet ride was shared by Doctor Gulielm Belgium. 
is been ironical with me, in more than once giving me 
r for a companion in my travelling distresses. I told 
ry once to Angelo, in a letter which I have begged 
slp my memory. I cannot do better than to quote my 
the impulse of the adventure. Here it is. 
he invited me to take some vehicular enjoyment on 
to Cato’s. 
ns! and we started. 
was made up with more than even his own exquisite- 
is afternoon. His mere vestimental arrangements 
eh to show that in his time he had read a book, and 
out of his county. ‘There was nothing flash or 
in in the structure ; the order of the architecture was 
ok 


ai 
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rather of the simplest Doric. But what a beautiful fitnegg 
what a harmony of composition! He had crowned his capyy 
with a bran new golgotha, beneath whose gracefully curveq 
brim, his late shorn locks showed here and there their glossy 
- edges, just sufficiently to satisfy the careless gazer of the ample 
stock from which they descended, and without encroaching tog 
much upon the boasted beauty of his well-framed forehead, 
His whiskers—they were so accurately and curiously cut, yoy 
would have been reminded of the days when people trimmed 
trees and hedges into the likeness of birds and beasts ; they 
were so thick, and smooth, and regular, that a stray mosquito 
planting his tired feet upon their tangling meshes, might have 
thought himself upon the surface of a swath of his own native 
meadows, just after it had been swept by the scythe of the 
merry mower. His cheek hada ruddy, hearty glow of health 
upon it. His eye was bright and keen. You would have 
thought it had not twinkled over hochheimer for a month. 
But the coup de grace of all was a kidded forefinger, against 
which gently pressing digital there seemed to languish a slen- 
der walking-stick, of the most singular and severe virtue. No 
vulgar man ever sported sucha staff. There was but one — 
other like it in the world. It was the rarest quality of sandal- 
wood, precious as the golden rod, that led the pious Aineas 
to the elysian fields. It cost judgment, taste and a price. It 
was of eastern origin, and drew its earliest breath in India. 
You might have suspected that, from the voluptuous perfume 
that was breathed from the wood, and from its delicate form 
and tint, and from the fineness of its texture and fibre. The 
color was slightly changeable, and nearest of any thing else 
to the invisible orange of the neck plumage of a Barbary 
" pheasant. 


Sane th Babee ait do Ts) nae TS 
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e but a brave man, anda good-looking, well-dressed 
ould have dared to wear it. 

e reached our original destination in safety, and then, 
by the mildness of the evening, extended our jaunt 
pleasant twilight to Harlaem, and returned at our easy 
o the Roman’s. Here a sudden and violent midnight- 
mass of rain and thunder and lightning blocked up the 
o that we were fain compelled to stop and comfort our- 
9s with tongue and a salad. When the storm abated, we 
wed our travel homeward, Belgium commanding the reins. 
however, again the darkness became so thick, that it 
upon our eyelids like a palpable weight ; we could not 
r way except when the heavenly fulgurations set it all 
_ Still on we went. There is a place about two hun- 
ards from the censor’s, on the return to the city, where 
lerman of the twelfth ward has provided a deep ditch 
toadside, for the devil to set man-traps. I had-a feint 
ion of the existence of these pitfalls, and I entreated 
med friend to let me have the reins. 

was a good fair-weather driver, and one of the few whom 
tust by daylight ; but he had not the owl eyes of an 
eller by night. His pride, however, stood up at the 
ion that I could see better in the dark than he, and he 
ily refused. 

ll the agonies of apprehension, save me from the incu- 
nunskilful, head-strong driver! I begged and be- 
him to yield, for I saw that he was leaving the road ; 
e insisted that he was right, and that he could not be 


ive to the right, for mercy’s sake,’ I cried, feeling the 
el of the vehicle already on the descent into the ditch. 
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“¢¢ Drive to Tartarus and be quiet,’ or something like it, Wag 
the kind and amiable response. 

“] grew angry now, and tried the influence of abuse ; but 
nothing could move the obstinate madness of my Dutchmay, 
‘I see the road plainly enough, don’t be a fool,’ and other 
such gentle phrases were all the reward that I got for my poor 
pains. On urged the headlong Jehu, and not long deferreq 
was our embrace of ‘mater et terra genitrix” Down went 
our five hundred dollar mare, some eight or ten feet into the 
bottom of the ditch, and in a little brief moment were figured 
out a group of horse, and men, and buggy, precipitated, con- 
glomerated and accumulated, at sight of which Hogarth would 
have wept for joy. 

«©The violence of the fall stunned me fora minute. When 
I came to myself, I was uncertain whether terrene habitations 
yet possessed me, or whether I was a groping ghost upon the 
banks of the dark Styx. I listened for the noise of Ixion’s 
wheel, and the rumbling of the stone of Sisyphus, but I heard 
instead the doctor cry out, ‘d it,’ as he turned over upon 
his side, in a mud-puddle by the head of our poor beast. As- 
sured by this unequivocal evidence of vitality, [ got upon my 
feet, and without waiting to make any inquiries about bones, 
I plunged through the rain to the house of our late host for 
relief, I soon returned to the scene of distress with a lantern, 
and a sleepy negro. Then, dear Angelo, there was a sight 
to look at. O! could you have seen B. come up to me, at 
that moment, with his pet cane, his unique, broken in his 
hands, with that wo-begone expression on his countenance— 
with that tragical attitude, hatless—his heavy eye-brow drip- 
ping with rain—his hair seeming to be in a state of liquidation, 
and fast flowing down upon the muddy adornments of coat 
and white—ah! once white pantaloons ; his left hand point 


reek. 
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the fragment in his right, as though that were the only 
to be lamented or cared for; while the mare lay groaning 
ditch, and the lightning flashed, and the wind and rain 
nd whistled around us, and the negro yawned, and the 

the lantern threw a narrow streak now upon one, and 
pon another feature of the scene ; now disclosing a hat 
her what had once been a hat—and now: an umbrella, 
yw a buggy-cushion. If your neck had been broken, 
ould have laughed at this ludicrous piece of picturesque. 
an I give you an idea of the appearance of the hero of 
ene? Think of old Lear, bare-headed in the tempest ;— 
t’s not it. Think of Othello, in his bitterest anguish, 
‘ing up his soul with the thoughts of what had been. 


remember Kean’s air, and attitude, when he comes to 
elanchely passage— : 


———‘ Had it pleased heaven 

To try me with affliction, etc. **#** 

But there, where I have garnered up my heart, 
Where either I must live, or bear no life.’ 


ave given you brush, easel and canvas ; you havea good 
raw the waterscape yourself. 
be amazed at our escape. A broken dashboard, a 
shoulder, and the doctor’s ruined habiliments, made 
tal of our added up distresses. I must confess for 
me undefinable rheumatics ; but I am willing to bear 
ction, by way of warning against rides by night, and 
ted drivers.” 


my 
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RACHEL-BAKERISM. 


Lu always believe, that people may be in the body, 
of the body, during the same moment of time. Iam 
ersuaded, that the soul frequently quits the tenement 
h it is assigned, and goes a-visiting other souls. Yes, 
e times, it does not return. Under this theory, I ac- 
r the different characters and qualities of what are 
rength of mind, genius, idiocy, and lunacy. When 
dozen good souls unite, and take up their lodging in 

us, provided only the family regulations are discreet 
wisely administered, the union is Strength, and the 
man is esteemed a casket of intellect. If, however, 
y, or too boisterous, or discordant spirits should hive 


such as amorous 
nS, poetic flights, and all the variety of ruralizations, 


e walks that the soul takes for exercise. These 
linary occupation, the daily going forth and incom- 
vine afflatus upon its peculiar and proper _busi- 


ta glorious exercise of divinity, what a blending 
and imagination, of existence and annihilation, is 
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that power of the soul, which mingles the past, the present, 
and the future! which makes even the gross body live back 
in the young merriment of childhood, and taste by anticipation - 
the happiness of the far future! which makes the miserable 
happy, the dumb eloquent, the sinner a saint! and is the 
power controlled by circumstances? What have facts and 
things to do with it?’ Rachel Baker had no education, but 
when her body was asleep, her soul and her soul's friends 
discoursed sacred music. What is a dream? a frolic, say 
you of young Fancy, after old Judgment has gone to bed, 
The substitute of imagination for fact—what is fact ? How 
do you determine any thing to be a fact? Do you not some- 
times doubt whether you are not dreaming ? Are you always 
certain, when you dream? Have you not sometimes dreamed 
~you were dreaming ? Metaphysicians and learned doctors 
have discussed these matters with profound and ingenious 
ability. But I must confess that I am not much enlightened 
upon the subject, after all ; the many freaks of Alma have led 
them all up and down and through the bogs and qnagmires 
of their art, just as did Trinculo the magic tabor of Ariel. I 
have had myself a little experience in flights and absences, © 
and my irregular Jack-a-lanthorn spirit has beguiled me 
more than once intoascrape. Of all these, hear one instance, 
ye wise ones, ye custom house officers of reason,—ye measu- 
rers and inspectors of the soul’s exports and imports, and if 
there be a philosophical explanation for it, pronounce, eX 
pound. 

In the year 18— on the fourth of July, I left the burning 
patriotism of my fellow citizens, and went a fishing upon the 
classic waters of Communipaw. We watched in the dis- 
tance the “tall spire and glittering roof and battlement, and 
banners floating in the sunny air, and heard until nightfall, 
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roar of the glad cannon. When the parade and bustle 
e celebration were gone by, we headed our little row-boat 
re is Whitehall. It was a long and tedious pull, and my 
d and I were juvenile in the exercise. At last ou; 
truck the wharf, and terra jirma received us. I was 
‘out with heat and fatigue, and the excitement of our 
tory abductions. It was a long walk home, and I will- 
accepted Horatio’s invitation to stop at his domicil and 
Scarcely had I set me down, when I found myself in 
ingdom of Morpheus. I made myself happy there, until 
eleven o’clock, when Horatio called me back, and ad- 
-me to go home, and to bed.—My father exacted of me 
hours.—He awakened me, of this I am certain.—lI rose, 
irected my steps homeward. On my way, I had to pass 
id family mansion, from which we had removed, some 
ears before. The street door was now open. The 
the wide hall—the entry lamp seemed all as usual. 
t hesitation, and as a matter of course, and in honest 
tered, and closed the street door, wondering all the 
why it should have been left open. I was wide awake, 
as living back in the third year previous. I was at 
home, as truly, as ever I had been in my whole life, 
vas ready to give a good account of myself, for being 
late. Onl passed—but nobody did I encounter. My 
$ soon upon the stairs, and my hand upon the balus- 
Jp I mounted into the third story, entered into my 
m, shut the door, pulled of my coat, and turned to the- 
en, what was my surprise, to see in the dim moon- 
etly sleeping there, a young lady! She was beauti- 
men sleeping in the moonbeams always are. ) My 
ression was that there was some trick to be played 
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off upon me, by my cousin Harry, who had come from Scio tg 
spend the holidays withus. I looked closer to see if it was not 
arag baby—when no! Heavens! she breathed—she moveq 
—Flesh and blood was in my bed! 1 dare not tell all the 
rapid thoughts that burned their traces across my brain.—Byt 
I do remember that among my better imaginings, I fancied jt 
possible that some visitors might have unexpectedly arrived, and 
that my room had been appropriated for the accommodation of 
one of them. I looked around, and seeing a considerable 
change in the arrangement of the furniture, my fancy became 
almost conviction. At all events, thought I, I must retreat, 
With this intent, I took up my coat, and turned toward the door, 
when horror! the lady awaked, and screamed! In ten sge- 
conds, a half drest, trembling boy burst through the door and 
blubbered out ‘who are you?” I cannot tell which of us 
was then the most frightened. For my own part, I did not 
know what to make of it—‘ What do you want ?”— who 
are you ?”—~‘‘ Mother ?”—-came in quick succession upon my 
doubting ears. Rip Van Winkle was not worse off, when he 
saw his own soul beating beneath the thorax of his progeny, 
and stood the empty case of an absent spirit. I was satis- 
fied, however, that there was a mistake somewhere, and 
I hurried to the door. 

Down the stair way I rushed, but hardly had I reached the 
landing in the second story, before I was surrounded by a 
troup of old women. That 1 was where I ought not to be, 
was now evident; and escape was impossible—and whether 
I was in heaven, earth, or hell, I knew not.—‘* Who are 
you ?”—“ What are you doing here ?”—* What do you want” 
screamed half a dozen shrill voices at once —In that moment 
I died—I lived again.—‘ Go for a watchman, James,” said 
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ady, in a low tone—aside. It did not escape me.— 
an !—thought I—thank God! then I am still in a civ- 
ountry! Happy institution of a watch district! “ La- 
—I at last struggled out—*I have been committing 
egious blunder—but what it is, I know not—I am a 
le young man, I assure you—I had no sinister in- 
in going up stairs—ask the young woman—nor am I 
perhaps some of you may know my family, by re- 
My name is Cypress—Jeremiah Cypress.—But 1”— 
as interrupted by the old landlady, who came forward 
claimed, “La! Mr. Cypress, is it you ’—Why, to be 
know you.—Why, I’m so sorry—but gracious—I was 
tened—and here she told me her name, and I for the 
ie found that she was the keeper of the aforesaid 
y-house. It all flashed upon me at once—or rather, 
ack again into the year as numbered on the vulgar 
“Dear madam,” said I, “1 have not the pleasure 
quaintance, though I well know your name. I am 
“an never sufliciently apologize for my rudeness. I 
all how to account for it. But I have been out a-fish- 
and am returned very tired, and from not taking 
otice, or from some distress or absence of mind, 1 
wed a dream of former days, and” “ O” cried 
dy, “‘ you’re very excusable, Mr. Cypress, it’s fourth 
‘ou know, and we all know, that”—*“ Pardon me, 
assure you—I hope you don’t think I’ve been 
have drank nothing to-day—that is, nothing of 
-quence”—“ Certainly, Mr. C. I see you are not in 
”—«but my dear madam, I am not in the least af- 
hot let me detain you, however, any longer—I 


a good evening, and do myself the honor of call- 
As 
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ing and making a further apology to-morrow.”—* Good night, 
Mr. C. don’t be distressed—it’s fourth of July, you know—y 
shan’t say nothing.” : 

Thus terminated this Rachel-bakerism excursion of my soy], 
I was very tired, but not asleep nor drunk—on my honor—anq 
Ido protest that the scream of that maiden banished every 
particle of fatigue, too, and well it might—for I. hear it yer, 


N TUNES AND GRAVE-YARDS. 


ENT to church one night last week, 
‘‘ Tbam forte via sacra,”— 


ace has it; and into what shrine of shrines should my 
feet be led, but into the freshly hallowed tabernacle of 
w free Chapel. It was Carnival week among the Pres- 
ans, the season of Calvinistic Pentecost; and one of 
issionary Societies in the celebration of its blessed tri- 
, bulged out, on that night, from the windows of the 
ic meeting-house, like the golden glories of thickly- 
ed wheat-sheafs from the granary of a heaven-prospered 
er. Not, however, did the zeal of a Crusader against 
nim, nor the expected rehearsal of the victories of the 
ian soldier, draw me, unaccustomed, upon holy ground. 
efore did I, just now, pricked by conscience, stop short 
‘middle of that line from Flaccus. I could not add 


—‘* sicut meus est mos.” 


mos” stuck in my throat. It was no good grace of 
Non nobis. Reader, I confess to thee that I was 
into the Tabernacle by a hymn tune. 

before I ask for absolution, let me declare, that my 
equent visitation of the Church is to be attributed to 
of disposition for faithful duty, but to the new-fangled 
and fashions of the elders and preachers, and to my 
or the new church music. 

[been an unhappy day with me. My note lay over in 
attan ; and I had ascertained that some “ regulated” 
building lots,” which I had bought a few days be- 
t unseen, upon the assurance of a “ truly sincere 
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friend,” were lands covered with water, green mud, and black. 
berry bushes, in the bottom of a deep valley, untraversable ang 
impenetrable as a Florida hammock. Abstracted, in uncom. 
fortable meditation, I threaded my unconscious pathway home. 
ward, the jargon of the confused noises of Broadway falling 
upon my tympanum utterly unheard. In this entranced con. 
dition, I came abreast of the steps of the covered entrance to 
the Tabernacle. Here was done a work of speedy disen. 
chantment. A strain of music came floating down the avenue, 
It was an old and fondly remembered hymn. It was the fa. 
vorite tune of my boyhood. It was the first tune I ever 
learned. It was what I loved to sing with my old nurse and 
my little sisters, when I used to pray. It was the tune that 
even now always makes my heart swell, and brings tears into 
my eyes. It was OLp Hunpreprn. 

Fellow-sinner, peradventure, thou hast never sung Old 
Hundredth. ‘Thou wert not blessed with pious parents. The 
star of the reformation hath not shone upon thee. ‘Thou hast 
not been moved and exalted by the solemn ecstasy of Martin 
Luther. Perhaps thou hast had eunuchs and opera-singers 
to do thy vicarious devotions, in recitative, and elaborate can- 
tatas; scaling Heaven by appoggiaturas upon the rungs of a 
metrical ladder. Lay down this discourse. Such as thou 
cannot—yet [ bethink me now how I shall teach thee to com- 
prehend and feel. ‘Thou hast seen and heard Der Frieschutz? 
I know that thou hast. Be not ashamed to confess it before 
these good people. They play it at the play-house, it is true ; 
but what of that? What else is it than a German Camp- 
meeting sermon set to music? Itis a solemn drama, showing, 
terribly, the certain and awful fate of the wicked. ‘There isa 
single strain of an anthem in that operatic homily—worth all 
the rest of the piece ;—dost thou not remember the harmony 
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early matin hymn unexpectedly springing from the choir 
neighboring village church, which, faintly beginning, 
pon your ear, and upon poor Caspar’s too, pleading 
his irresolute soul, just as the old head-ranger has almost 
ded the unhappy boy to renounce the Devil, and to be- 
yood? Dost thou not remember, as the tune grows upon 
, the strong resolution suddenly taken, the subdued joy, 
ek rapture that illumine the face of the penitent; and 
vith head bowed down and humble feet, he follows his 
nd to the fountain of pardon and to the altar of recon- 
n? I see that thourememberest, and—thou art moved ; 
> these tears wet 2?” 

e I am happy to receive the congratulations of the 
‘that the similarity of Caspar’s case and my own is at 
. Poetical justice required that Von Weber’s Zamiel 
carry off repenting Caspar from the very entrance to 


k in, and showed me to a seat. 
ymn went up like the fragrance of a magnificent sac- 
Every voice in that crowded house was uplifted, and 


e mingling water, and made one magnificent stream 
; but yet you could recognize the constituent melo- 
vhich the harmonious whole was made up ; you could 
ish the deep voice of manhood, the shrill pipe of boys, 
onfident treble of the maiden communicant,—all sing- 
arnestness and strength, and just as God and reli- 
ght them to sing, directly from the heart. To me, 
he best recommendations of Old Hundredth is, that 
‘otestant knows it, and can sing it. You cannot sing 
There is no fugue, nor da capo, nor place to rest 
€ to begin, nor place to shake, nor any other meretri- 


actuary ;—the civil sexton of the Tabernacle asked me 


the choral harmony. The various parts fell into each’ 
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cious affectation about it. ‘The most ingenious chorister—anq 
the church is cursed with some who are skilful to a wonder 
in dampening people’s piety, by tearing God’s praises to tat. 
ters—cannot find a place in Old Hundredth where he can jp. 
troduce a flourish or a shake. Deo gratias for the comfortable 
triumph over vain glory. It would be as easy for a school. 
master to introduce a new letter into the alphabet ; and Olg 
Hundredth may be said, in some sense, once to have been the 
alphabet of Christian psalmody. I remember a time when it 
was a sort of A B C for Protestant children learning to sing, 
It was the universal psalm of family worship. But its day 
has gone by. It is not a fashionable tune. You seldom hear 
it except in the country churches, and in those not noted for 
high-priced pews and “ good society.” 

There is much solemn effect in the accompaniment of vocai 
music by a discreetly played organ ; but in my ears Old Hun- 
dreth suffers by the assistance. ‘The hired organist and bel- 
lows blower, have each his quota of duty to perform, and they 
generally do it with so much zeal, that the more excellent 
music of the human voice is utterly drowned. And then there 
is a prelude, and a running up and down of keys, which 
takes off your attention, and makes you think of the flippancy 
of the player’s fingers, and that your business is to listen and 
not to sing. No; if you would hear, and sing Old Hundreth 
a-right, go into one of the Presbyterian meeting houses that 
has retained somewhat of ‘the simplicity and humility of the 
early church ; or into the solemn aisles of the temples which 
the Creator hath builded in the woods for the methodists b 
go out and worship in. There you may enjoy the tune in 1s 
original, incorrupt excellence, and join in a universal song of 
devotion from the whole assembled people. 

_ To Martin Luther is ascribed the honor of writing Old Hum 
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But the tune was older than he. It took its birth 
he Christian church. It was born in the tone and in- 
" of voice with which the early Christians spoke their 
"s praise. Martin Luther never did more than to catch 
ng religion of the hymn, and write it in musical let- 
t was such music that the poor of the world, out of 
the church was chosen, used to sing for their consola- 
mid the persecutions of their Pagan masters. It was 
simple music that Paul and Silas sang, at midnight, in 
on-house. It was such that afterwards rang from crag 
in the mountain fastnesses of Scotland, when the 
Covenanters saluted the dawning Sabbath. Such sim- 
ic was heard at nightfall in the tents of the Christian 
, that prevailed, by the help of the God of battles, at 
‘and Marston Moor. Such sang our puritan fathers, 
in distress for their forlorn condition, they gave them- 
first to God and then to one another. Such sang they 
hore of Holland, when, with prayers and tears, their 
munity divided itself, and when the first American 
s trod, with fearful feet, the deck of the precious- 
1d May-flower. 
“ Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea ! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woodsrang 


To the anthem of the free !” 
* * ¥ # * * # 


Where are “ Majesty,” and “ Wells,” and “ Wind- 
id “ Jordan,” and “ Devises,” and other tunes,—not 
compositions, but dear to us because our fathers 


ld-fashioned church music has been pushed from its 
two sets of innovators. First, from the rich, sleepy 
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churches, it has been expelled by the choristers, who seem 
to prefer to set a tune which only themselves can warble, as 
if the better to show forth their clear alto voices and splen- 
did power of execution. No objection is made to this mo. 
nopoly of the musical part of the devotion of the congregations 
for it is getting to be the fashion to believe that it is not polite 
to sing in church. Secondly, from the new-light conventj. 
cles, the expulsion has been effected by those reformers of 
the reformation, who have compelled Dr. Watts, not pious 
enough, forsooth, to stand aside for their own more Spiritual 
performances. ‘The old hymn tunes will not suit these pre- 
cious compositions. But with genuine good taste in their 
adaptation of melodies to words, they have made a ludicrous 
enough collection of musical fancies, of all varieties, of tra- 
gedy and farce. Some of their ecstacies are intended to 
strike sinners down by wild hoopings copied from the incan- 
tations of Indian “ medicine feasts,” bringing present hell be- 
fore the victim, and of which his frightened or crazed, but not 
converted nor convinced soul, has an antetaste in the howling 
of the discord. Of this sort of composition there is one which 
ought to be handed over to the Shaking Quakers to be sung 
with clapping of hands and dancing; I mean that abortion of 
some fanatic brain which is adapted to the horrid words of 
“OQ! there will be wailing, 
Wailing, wailing, wailing, 
O! there will be wailing! &c. 

Some preachers have thought it would be a good plan to 
circumvent the Devil by stealing some of his song tunes ; a8 
though profane music could win souls to love piety better than 
the hymns of the saints; and accordingly they have intro- 
duced into their flocks such melodies as “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
and “ Home, sweet Home!” ©! could it be permitted to 


Robinson, the pastor of the New-England pilgrims; to 
Cotton, he who, in the language of his biographer, was 
of those olive trees which afford a singular measure of 
‘ the illumination of the Sanctuary”—to John Fisk, who 
twenty years did shine in the golden candlestick of 
asford”—-to Brewster—to Mather—to any of those fa- 
‘of the American church, to revisit this world, what 
L they not lament of the descendants of the Pilgrims ! 
ave conjured up spirits! I am compelled, by an impulse 
I cannot resist, to go on. I seem to hear some wail- 
host cry aloud— There are more sorrowful changes in 
dy and spirit of the reformed church than in the fashion 
hymn tunes! Where are the ministers of religion, 
yecupied the pulpits a few years since ? where are their 
hes? where are the altars which our fathers builded, 
ere are the graves and bones of our fathers ?” 

! poor ghost! thou knowest not that “the age of 
ning .is come,” and that the Reformed church is a traf- 
n the market, selling her sanctuaries for gold, and 
itting sacrilege for silver. Tiie pious dead shall sleep 
ore in quiet graves. “ Requiescat in pace!” shall 
tth be quoted in the price-current! The departed 
nin communion, who were committed to the earth be- 
he shadows of those sacred walls where first they 


‘ow tenements to make room for bankers and specu- 

Do I speak lies? Go to the Wall-street church and 
flagrant proof. “It smells to Heaven!” ‘That chris- 
h draws a revenue from suits of offices for trade 
r which she has erected upon the graves of her chil- 
d brokers and attorneys—how can I speak it—find 
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the glad offices of the gospel, shall be turned out of | 


Ho" 
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the way to the temple of a heathen goddess,—not the altar of 
Fortune nor the temple of Fame,—paved with old grave-yarq 
stones of the members of a christian congregation ? 

Dr. Romeyn ! come not back to look for thy church in Ceda, 
Street! It is clean gone. The merchants, who bought it, 
bade a liberal price. ‘They sing no hymn tunes there now. 
The ground is consecrated to cotton, coffee, and dry goods, 
The congregation have gone up town and built a splendid 
cathedral. Go thou there, and see how glorious be the scar. 
let, and gilt, and fine chased work of this reformed church, 
But tell that minister to doff his humble suit of black. Jt 
accords not with his pulpit. See! looks he not like a beetle 
in a gold snuff box ? 

McLeod! departed thunderer against the Pope, sleep on! 

“Sleep on, nor from thy cerements burst.” 

Hear not the whispered horror. ‘There are pictures hung 
up behind thine ancient altar—and candles are burned there in 
the day-time,—and strange tunes are played upon an organ 
—and Latin is chanted there—and a silver bell is tinkled— 
and frankincense is burned before the people; but there is 
not a bible nor a Scotch hymn book in the church! and the 
people do not sing, but they cross themselves! Sleep on,— 
sleep on, sweet shade ; too happy to have bee ncalled away !* 

Garden Street Church is a heap of burned ruins. But the 
number of building lots has been counted, and the elders 
already feel the price within their grasp, and the name shall 
no longer be “ Garden Street Church,” but ‘* Exchange Place 
Hotel !” 

The Old Middle Dutch yet stands. O, may not that church 


eir old 
d not 
ale 


* Tt ought to be said, in justice to this church, that the sale of th 
meeting-house is to be lamented with them as a necessity, ant | 
to be charged against them as an offence. They were driven to @ a 
by the result of a chancery suit, which imposed upon them the payi 
of large sums of money, and they could not pick their purchasers. 
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art t of the city ; if for nothing else than to remind us 
here were Christians here in old times, and out of re- 
nd regard for the memory of our forefathers ? 

Brick Church.—I wish that I might be spared this 
But I cannot—I cannot forget that they, too, have agreed 
their church and grave-yard,—to be used for a public 
ice —and that a decree has gone forth that the officers 
customs shall sit in the vault of my grandmother! The 
rporation have absolved the trustees from their con- 
ith them perpetually to keep sacred the land for a 
round. But have the people been released from their 
nt to God, to respect the sepulchres of their brethren ? 
as given them a dispensation to break open the cave 
pelah? Or is there no moral or religious obligation— 


_ “ These bones from insult to protect ?” 


word “sacrilege” abolished from our language ? 

to what plea does this church fly for excuse? Can 
iplain that she is crowded out by the storehouses of 
nd commerce, and that her people live so far off that 
mnot walk to meeting? No,no. The brick church 
exactly where it should,—in the centre of the city— 
e halls of Justice—on the public park ; and it is iso- 
and occupies an entire block, having no next door 
rs to annoy it or tohide it. Its familiar steeple towers 
strangers and sojourners will naturally see it, and itis 
vay of such as may inquire, “ Where isa Presbyterian 
” The temples of God oughtto be built in public 
‘They should not be hid behind‘dwelling-houses, like 
Chapel and the Tabernacle, nor in narrow lanes, 
one amid the pollution of Duane and Church streets. 
own the old Brick Church! That church known 
e christian world as a_ highly favored church,—a 
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church of eminent graces! It would be a fit work for the 
infidels who razed Jerusalem—and to disturb the grave-yard— 
the proper office of hyenas! O! if the bond be not sealed, 
if the bargain be not irrevocably concluded, let the church 
save herself from the sin of this eternal condemnation. ~Let 
her send back the wretched pieces of silver! 

‘Tears—tears—tears !—I fearI have said too much. 

*¢ And all this bold wrath comes out of a dissertation on 
hymn tunes!” I think I hear my reader say. And I see 
some austere person rising and preparing to censure the 
plainness of my speech to the churches. He is learned, and 
well armed with all sorts of weapons of argument. He 
comes at me first in Latin, quoting ‘Terence: 


‘Nonne id flagitium est, te aliis consilium dare 
Foris sapere, tibi non posse te auxiliarer ?” 


which being interpreted freely, means, “is not this a flagi- 
tious piece of impudence in an unknown layman like you 
to get up in the synagogue and lecture the elders,—to be wise 
and pious about other people’s crimes, while by your own 
confession you are an unannointed reprobate?” Spare me, 
spare me—most merciful inquisitur. 1 waited until all those 
who had a right to speak before me, might speak ; but they 
were silent. I felt it my duty then to disburthen my heart. 
Sinner as I am, I do yet take deep interest in the welfare 
and honor of the reformed republican church. I am a de- 
scendant of the pilgrims, and it is not I, but their blood, that 
speaks. The cause is the cause of patriotism as well as 
piety. With one of the departed saints I feel and say,—and 
I commend this as part of his testament,—to those who are 
trying to improve upon God’s institutions, “I shall count 
my country lost, in the loss of the primitive principles, and 
the primitive practices, upon which it was first established.” 


RNING VOICE AGAINST FAS 
OUNAPELOM A ot : 


LOMATHES. What can be the reason that there are twenty women 
o that craft where there is one man ? : 
stEMON. ‘T'he reason is easie, for as that sexe is frailer than man is, 
s easier to be entrapped into these gross snares of the deuil, as 
e well proved to be trew, by the serpent’s deceiving Eua at the 
ng, which makes him the homelier with that sexe sensine. 
. “ Demonologie” by “ the most high and mightie Prince 
James, by the grace of God, king, &c. 


. If they do see thee they will murder thee. ' 
Alack! There lies more peril in thine eye, than twenty of 


of the earliest victims of the too much indulged crime, 
character and consequences are the subject of the 
nt discourse, was Patience Delight, a young witch of 
n, Massachusetts. As her case is pregnant with good 
, and pertinent to the matter in hand, we will premise 
servations with a brief statement of her trial. ‘The 
is taken from the original manuscript in the hand- 
of the venerable Precious Smith, one of the early 
in Smith’s patent, L. I. and Chairman of the board of 
ssioners on the occasion of this memorable investiga- 
The interesting document is preserved in the library 
yrian Institute of Christian Hook, Matowacs, N. Y. 
cords runs, as follows :— 
trew account of the triall of Patience Delight, &c. 
, 1692. This being the day sette apart for the triall 
trocious leaguer with Sathan, I tuck brother Con- 
Fish, and Rev. Remember-Lots-wife Parkensen to 
Mme in judgment, we being thereto specially commis- 
Opened court in the meet’n house with prayer. 
gx . 
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The pris’ner was brought in by the sherif thickly vailed, gq 
that Sathan might not prevail upon the court thro’ her devilish 
eyes, and with her arms straitly chained. ‘Then brother Pey. 
severe-to-the-end Havery testified after this wise: I was 
up into my broad-hollow wood-lot, cloast by Goody Delight’s, 
mother of pris’ner, chop’n wood Just towards the night, | 
felled a hickory, and sat thereon, resting and meditating, 
Then comes a certain rustlin in the bushes hard by, and turn. 
ing my head, lo! 1 see, thorow the tanglements, two sharp 
piercing eyes that. overcame me with strange dread. [| 
thought, first, it should be a wild catte, or a painter, the 
sharpness thereof was so severe. But reach’n for my axe, 
and rising up, see pris’ner pluck’n berries. She looked at 
me again, and then looks away, and thereupon was I seized 
with unaccountable desire to keep looking at her, and could, 
in nowise, keep my eyes off her. Which the tempter seeing 
and waxing bold, she saieth good evenen to me with much 
sweetness of voice that ran like tingling oil of Egypt 
thorow my marrow. She keeps pick’n, and look’n, and shuten 
into my body the most distrustful contagion, insomuch that I 
was near beside myself. Presentlie, on pretense of pluck’n 
~ beries, she cometh to where I sat, still shutin at me with 
her eyes, and when she comes cloast by me, restraining grace 
was utterly banished out of me, and I was wholly possessed 
with the Deuil. Hearken not to my weaknesse, but to the 
power of sin. ‘Then, saied 1, “ Patience, how old art thou ? 
And she answered and saied “ Sixteen years, and nine months, 
worthy sir.” Then Sathan takes my hand, and makes me 
to lay hold on her, and draw her to sette by my side. She 
struggles, and makes outcrie, and saies she, “ the man is be- 
-witched.” ‘ Yes,” saies I, ‘and thou art the witch that hath 
bewitched me, and thou shalt cure thine own poisson.” 
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eupon, she uplifts violent clamour, and I know not what 
oes on, until my brother Condemned Fish, passing by, 
‘up, and clappes me on the sholderre, saying ‘ Hallo! 
r Havery! what’s the matter? And at that a of 
oly man, Sathan departed out of me, strait- -way.” 

worn in open Court this 24 May, 1692. 

“ Signed, PERsEVERE-TO-THE-END Havery. 
RECIOUS Say a Head Deputie. 


he young men Teel Ware, Boaz Daniels, and 
meekly Smith, severally testify that pris’ner hath fasci- 
them at sundry times and in divers manners. Saied 
bas saieth, last Sunday two weeks ‘ago, he couldn't 
his eyes off pris’ner all meetin time. Said Boaz saieth, 
eral months he hath been constrained, in spite of all 
d do, when he went into meetin to look for pris’ner, 
at alwaies a look from her went thorow him, and filled 
ith very dredful tremulation. That the fascination-was 


¢ prickin of pins all over him, but when he searched, 

was none to be seen. Walk-meekly Smith saieth that 
to home with pris’ner from singin schoole two weekes 
hat he did so because he was thereto fascinated, 

-moued him by her behauior so to do, having sat by 
in schoole and singin out of his booke, and that he 
er done the like before, being a youth, aged only 
le yeares, and subject to his father. That there was 
in pris’ner’s walk and maner that night, which 
now forth the presence of the deuil; only the cun- 
uttinge on of modestie, and lookin strange sorts of 
looks thorow her eye-lashes bent sir: and, as it were, 

iher cheeks, which were seemingly all in a glow 


A it ny ce ee 


ull, but, natheless full of delight. Witness saith it was 


» 


of deuilish fire. But next day and euer since witness hath 
been sore distressed with losse of appetite, and melancholie, 
and constant desire to be in ‘companie with pris’ner, but jg 
afraid to touch her. And he swears, before God, she hath 
bewitched him.” . 

Sworn &c. Signed, &c. 
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“ Ruth Daniels being sworn, testifies that she knows that 
pris’ner hath bewitched Walk-meekly Smith, for that he now 
shunnes witness, whereas he used to be familiar and good . 
friends, being witness’ third cousin. That last Sabbath week, 
in the meetin, pris’ner tried to fascinate witness. Witness 
looked at pris’ner, to rebuke her for not minding to the dis. 
course. Prisner turned up her nose, and gave her such a 
fierce look, that witness was fascinated to take up the hymn- 
book, and was near about to throw it at pris’ner’s head. 

‘“‘Hereupon, brother Condemned Fish saieth he remembereth 
the witness uplifting the book, and how he checked her, and 
he asks “‘is not this enough? Shall we not suddenly seize 
defendant and cast out the curse from among us ?” 

«Then up starts pris’ner, and throws the veil from off her 
head, with incredible diligence and fury, and cries to the jury,. 
“ Worthy sirs, take heed how ye give trust to false counselle, 
and be not swift to stain your skirts with guiltless blood. 1 
proteste to the Lorde I am innocent in this thinge. Would. 
you put to death Susannah, and justifie the lying elders ”— 
with more of such bold assurance. 

“ Hereupon it was plaine to see how Sathan struggled 
in her; so that Mr. Fish goes up and spat in her face, 
and charged him to come out of her, and covered up her head. 
Their judgment being passed, the people took her to a com 
venient tree hard by, and burned her with fire, while we all 
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a song of triumph which well nigh drowned the cry 
ebub yelling with her voice.” 

foregoing, was, probably, one of the most clearly es- 
ed cases of witchcraft, which ever came into the con- 
n of the judgment halls of New England. Yet, it is 
- remarkable, that this is the only authentic record of 
d. The adjudications in the Massachusetts reports 
generally, upon prosecutions against ancient hags, for 
g pins into little children, and committing other absurd 
es against the peace of the people, and the dignity of 
rch, and which made them, rather subjects for langh- 
he oddity of their devil-play, than of fear for the sub- 
damages of their sorcery. Not another reported case 
of the flagrant basiliskism of the young witches who 
n, vy their eyes, to run after them, and so lead them 
icholy ruin. 

clearly manifest in this matter, is the'trickey cloven 
the father of all witches !—Who prompts his favorites 
ipate a charge against themselves, by commencing a 
ition of others !—The Pilgrim people, with whom Sa- 
tended to pitch his tent, were generally married wo- 
antique. ‘The complainants and witnesses were, al- 
variably, young, plump, juvenals. So it came to be 
believed that 4 certain number of years were need- 
lady to be deemed worthy of supernatural visitations ; 
is, the fiercest witches in the land escaped suspicion. 
oubtless, vehement fascinatrixes, of middle age, suf- 
t judgment, but it is equally certain that many inno- 
dies were victimized for simply wearing spectacles. 
‘grand juries began to ignore bills of indictment, was 
ing to the fear of depopulating the country of their 
ers, than to any new light of revelation shed upon 
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them by the judges. It was the fear of being compelled to 
go without woollen stockings, that gradually brought the pil- 
grims-to their senses. The approach of a hard winter uns 
ravelled the yarn of witchcraft, and opened the éyes of the 
boys of the Bay State. Time and cold weather pointed them 
to comfort and safety. Then Connecticut set a good example 
and passed its memorable statutes against young women, 
Then Mr. Hutchinson got bold, and made his famous speech 
at the clam frolic at Taunton. ‘If we continue these anni. 
hilating executions,” says he, “what an expurgated edition 
of humanity shall be presented! If my aunts,—I have nine 
—escape to the mountains, and then be caught, I shall see 
them exhibited as monstrosities in the Zoological Institute !” 

It becomes us to consider the errors of our fathers, and to 
learn wisdom from their unwitting sinfulness. Much did 
they lament. Much penitential sorrow did they pour out, 
when they finally discovered that the witchcraft which af- 
flicted the land was only the eyey galvanism of juvenile 
blood :* Let the evil they did be interred with their bones. 
They did all they could, for atonement, by expungingt} the 


* Is it not somewhat strange, that the principal sufferers as “ weird 
women,” were ‘“ withered crones,” when our fathers had before them this 
testimony of the learned King James, concerning the Scotch witches? 
‘‘Many of them that are convict, or confessors of witchcraft, are rich, and 
worldly wise, some of them fat, or corpulent in their bodies, and most of 
them given over to the pleasures of the flesh, continual hauntinge of com- 
panie, and all kindes of merrinesse.” Demonologie, Book II. If this case 
can be, as it ought to be, taken as good evidence, the manager of the 
theatre, when he next gets up Macbeth, ought by way of variety, to strike 
out the ‘infernal, midnight hags,” and put in something good looking, 
fat, and funny. ; 

t It is worthy of note, as a matter of history, that the first case of “ ex 
punging” did not occur in our own time. The moral obligation of the duty, 
as well as the clearness of the power, to “ expunge,” was felt in the case 
of the Salem witches. So early as March, 1712, after the witch — 
had gone by, the church, which was then the state represented, met 10 
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s of criminality they had made up. Poor repentance, 
. But the best they could offer. Forgive them. 


out” was written on the tear that immortalized Steme’s 
ng angel. 


istory has taught us any thing, it has inculcated the 
ense of the caution of Dr. Drake :— 


“Trust not the evils of a woman’s eye.—” 


the case of Rebecca Nurse, who had been not only hung, but 
communicated. The following notes are taken from « U pham’s 
on witchcraft.” Her case is first stated, as follows, page 90,— 
ca Nurse, the person whom the jury in the first instance acquit- 
were afterwards induced by the strong disapprobation and rebakes 
idges to condemn, was a member of the first church. On the com- 
y that intervened between her conviction and execution, Mr, 
cured a vote of excommunication to be passed against her. In 
100n of the same day, the poor old woman was carried to ‘the 
d spacious meeting house,” in chains, and then, in the presence of 
ssembly, Mr Noyes proclaimed her expulsion from the church, 
d the sentence of eternal death upon her, formally delivered her 
satan, and consigned her to the flames of hell.” 
for the redeeming record of common sense. look to page 123, 
rst. church, which had anathematised Rebecca Nurse and others, 
sir conviction, and previous to their execution, did all that they 
way of reparation. It endeavored to erase the ignominy it had 
them, by publicly repealing and reversing its censures, and by 
the following affecting acknowledgment of its error. 
2d.1712.—After the sacrament a meeting was appointed to be 
acher’s house, at two o’clock in the afternoon, on the sixth of the 
ng Thursday ; on which day accordingly, March 6th, they met 
of the several particulars propounded to them by the teacher : 
Whether the record of the excommunications of our sister Nurse, 
s considered,—may not be erased and blotted out. The result 
consideration was, that whereas on the third of July 1692, it was 
y the elders, and consented to by an unanimous vote of the 
hat our sister Nurse should be excommunicated, she being con- 
tcheraft by the court—and she was accordingly excommuni- 
ace which the general court have taken off the attainder, and 
Ony on which she was conuicted not being so satisfactory to 
as it was generally in that hour of darkness and temptation, — 
having the matter seriously proposed ,and having seriously 
ut, doth consent that the record ef our .sister Nurse’s excommu- 
accordingly erased and blotted out, that it may be no longer a 
her memory and an.occasion of grief to her children.” 
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Doctor Cotton Mather found out that witchcraft lay in some. 
thing else than astrology, and divination, and conjuring anq 
burning pictures, and gathering cabbages on All-hallow- eve, 
and putting chicken breast bones over the door-top, when he 
quoted in reference to his seven sons, all bewitched by the 
same young woman, a “‘member of his congregation,” the 
pathetic lines of Virgil :— 
‘‘ Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos,” 

Tender lambs, indeed.—Poor devils.—Al]l in love with the 
same, Syren! Burned, withered, blasted, by an opthalmic 
coup de solicl! Perhaps, all struck down at one shot from 
the same electrical battery! Well, let us reject all vulgar 
magic, all spells, incantations, charms. We are reason proof 
against them. But fascination we confess. Palmistry thrills ; 
but oculation sets the heart on fire. 

Does any one_doubt that a woman’s eye is the fountain of 
witchcraft? Why, all history, all philosphy, all morals, all 
immorals, all experience, all nature, are full, fierce, and flash- 
ing with the proof. : , 

History. Rise, witches, rise. ‘Take them as they come. 
—Helen, Fulvia, Medea.—She boiled her father-in-law, 
and several other old gentlemen. She was a cook as well as 
a witch.—Sappho, Catharine of Russia, Rahab, Kitty Fis- 
cher, Joan of Naples, Joan of Arc, Paulina Buonaparte, 
Cleopatra, Lais, Thais, ‘Tamar, Queen Christina, Judith, 
Xantippe, Delilah, Dejanira, Nell Gwinn, Euriphile Clytem- 
nestra, Dido-—We will see no more—Was there no witch- 
craft in these women’s eyes? It would be interesting to hear 
the ghosts of Alexander, Socrates, and Samson testify to 
that point before a committee of the House authorized to send 
for persons and papers. 

The philosophy of fascination is full of attractive, and iN 
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ensible wonder. We feel it, and acknowledge its 
, but we cannot define it. It does not belong to the 
sciences, but is rather referable to the metaphysical 
ent of all-overishness. We can analyze the elements 
and give learned reasons why the blast that blows over 
; but no man hath yet been able to resolve the ago- 
the fierce and languid rays of woman's eye light. Some 
phers, who though good enough christians on other 
are well nigh materialists here, talk of “the subtle 
ive exhalation, or rarefaction of the humors of the 
and of “ the vibration of the nervous juices,” and other 
abstract imaginations, with a sort of familiar impudence, 
i ey had conquered the kingdom of darkness, and could 
ou up a bottle of fascination to order, at a moment’s 
But admitting these people, profane, to be correct; 
nly show the modus operandi,—the means used for the 
on and instillation of the invisible essence. They 
point out the lightning rod by which the fluid is con- 
The character of the element remains undeveloped. 
not certified whether it truly be Satan that sends it 
streaks. Weare not assured whether it was a de- 
of our vision, when we have sometimes thought we 
Devil in a woman’s eye. Fascination is still in 
s of chaos, with galvanism, and magnetism, and 
al affinities, and aurora borealises, and the music of 
eres, and the soul of the world, and all mysteries. 

re be some men, who think themselves to be wise, 
y the existence of the element of fascination, and 
rhom the eye of a beautiful witch falls powerlessly 
a brazen statue. Such were never created out 
and blood, but were, in a hard laboring hour of 
dern Prometheus, manufactured out of whitleather 
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and red ink. If they do possess the attributes of humanity 
perhaps, they can reason, if they cannot feel. We pray 
them, then, to be profound, and resolve us the well atteg. 
ed miracles of the Basilisk, and Opoblepha,—respectable 
brutes, who kill and cook their enemies and food, by starip 
at them. What is the power that enables the rattle-snake 
to draw by the invisible cords of his brilliant eyes, the 
shivering victim of his fascination? Why crouches the trem. 
bling quail under the steady eye of the pointer? 

O! how we should delight-to put one of these vain boas. 
ters under the magnetic influence of a pair of eyes we wot 
of! Thine, Julia, thine. Speak but say nothing. Let thine 
eye discourse*. Be first downcast, then inquiring and do- 
cile, then dignified, then tender, then earnest, then gently 
rebuking, all with thine eyes, thy tongue ever silent, and 
shortly thou wilt have a raging heathen in thy net, and 
thou shalt sing the song of the triumphant Maimuna. 


“‘T thank thee, I thank thee, Hodeirah’s son! 
I thank thee for doing what can’t be undone, 
For binding thyself in the chain I have spun! 

The web is spun, 
The prize is won, 
The work is done, 
For I have made captive Hodeirah’s son.” 


The power of Fascination rarely deserts the sex, even im 
extreme old age. Its character and quality are only modified. 
In youth, it is a consuming conflagration,—a persuading de- 
lusion,—a bewildering deliciousness,—a feverish rapture. 
The victims operated upon are boys grown up, and pensive. 
contemplative gentlemen. In senile years the element be- 
comes weak. It degenerates into a venomous pestilence; 
that falls powerless upon men, but with considerable fatality 


* Romeo. She speaks yet says nothing—what, of that? 
Her eye discourses. 
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ittle i and cattle. sila writers, however, think 
@ spirit exists in the greatest quantity, and Strength in 
antiquity. This notion, as we have seen, was the re- 
belief among our forefathers of New England. Thus, 
‘the most eminent and zealous expounders of the craft 
“Old bilious persons are most supposed to have the fa- 
the nervous juice in them being depraved and irritated 
icious habit of living, so as to make it more pestilent 
alignant ; and young persons,—children and girls,—are 
affected by it, because their pores are patent, their 
incoherent, and their fibres delicate and susceptible.” 
ss, the antique sybils are best entitled to the reputa- 
‘having what is commouly called “an evil eye,” so far 
erns the laming of horses, and frightening juvenals out 
wits. They can “ eyebite,’—as Cotgrave calls it,— 
gs. ‘They may stare a cow out of her life estate.— 
know how ®aeo cawew—to kill with their ugly “mugs” 
e Haridans among the Triballians, and Ulyrians, touch- 
hom we have the certificates of Vossius and Pliny. But 
Is not the eye that strikes down and demolishes a man. 
ull glory of sorcery flashes from the og6adyos Bacxapos 
kissing witchery of the eye of twenty-five, and from the 
> Vesuvius of thirty. 
question as to the morality of Fascination, depends, 
auch, upon the discoveries yet to be made in its philoso- 
One thing will not fail to strike the careful investigator. 
nd, from the very beginning of time, has shown no dis- 
Mn to avoid the arrows which send poison through his. 
but has courted and rushed upon the dangers of the 
sses of the craft. It seems to be a part of human na- 
love to : 


“ Bask in the beam of a dark rolling eye.” 
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Hence have arisen all the factions of rhyme-grinders, jing, 
ling their bells, and laboriously whetting down their pewtg 
metal into edge no edge, “ point no point,” to the color of 
some vixen’s eyeball. ‘The conclusion to be drawn from all this 
mis-spent time, and painful elaborations of nonsense, is, that 
Fascination is a sinful thing ; for itis not to be found recorded 
in any book of trust-worthy authority, that humanity hasa naty. 
ral propensity for occupations which are good. Man is prone 
to evil, and human nature is frail. Alas! alas! we are a 
fearful race of reprobates, worshipping iduls of flesh and blood, 
and building us temples to sacrifice in, in the black eyes, and 
in the blue eyes, and in the hazel eyes of witches! 

We all have much, very much to answer for, touching the 
empire of witchcraft. We have not resisted the Devil, and 
made him flee from us; but we have taken his arm, and 
walked with him in company. How many witches’ eyes 
have stricken us with lightning, in our boyhood! How many 
enchaniresses galvanize us, daily, with our perfect consent! 
The sin is so pleasant, the indulgence so voluptuous, that we 
drink it in like stolen waters. The Syrens adopt so many 
shapes, and come in so many forms, too, that we dont know 
it is a witch, until we “feel all over in one spot,” as Dr. Ab- 
ernethy happily expresses it. Nothing will save a man but 
utter gynephobia. Some believe in spells. ‘That was re- 
puted a good charm composed by the learned friar Philomy- | 
glinus—friar of sins in public, and broiler of venison steaks 
im private,—and which he wrote for King Arthur when he 
started to travel in Circassia. 

But it availeth not. Not Greek, nor Hebrew, nor High 
Dutch, Amulet, Alexipharmic, nor Abracadabra, will assure 4 
man of safety. We have a Quaker friend, who wore a phy- 
Jactory of eel skin, around his right arm, for forty-five ye al 
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hen finally caught the aconite from a fat widow of forty, 
ame to take tea with his sister. 
most confirmed witch, once, adopted the shape of a sweet 
, and pretended to try to convert us. O! what beautiful 
‘she shed, while she talked to us about the goodness of 
ess; and how through the liquid diamonds pendant 
her eyelets, came the fierce mildness of her petitioning 
ery! Our heart was torn to pieces. Could we help 
fhermadly? * * * * * That memory is painful 
afterwards bewitched a young minister, and carried 
to Oahu. Thatcured us. — 
> were once fascinated to go home with a young witch 
We met.at camp meeting. How Satan can put on the 
rance of an angel of light! In that moonlit walk we 
burned to cinders—O we were dust and ashes! Our 
cried aloud, “it is good to be fascinated! O keep on 
ating! smile! strike! glory, glory, glory!” 

should we confess our sins to a public that is not 
lic? The people shall not be our priest, and we will 
el at their confessional. But we will listen to their 
weor, and give them good advice. Friends, study King 
» live low, and wear green spectacles. Despair not be- 
ou are afflicted. It is good to be persecuted. Re- 
that—as his royal and pious majesty has told us— 
are three classes of people whom the Lord lets Satan 
n this way ; First, the ungodly for their sins ; Sec- 
the godly who are sleeping in their weaknesses and 
ies ; and Thirdly, the brightest saints that their patience 
tried before the world ;”—and again,—* No man is 
m these devilish practices ; yet we ought not to fear, 
aily fight against the Devil in an hundred ways. So 
ant captain dashing into the battle stays not his pur- 
: 10* 
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pose by means of a rummishing shot of a cannon, nor the 
small clashing of a pistolet, so we ought to go boldly forward, 
and fight howsoever wounded.” 

This subject is not unworthy the serious consideration of 
congress. Fascination is “ practiced to such a great extent 
in this community,” that it may yet be necessary to pasgg 
some conservative statute for its restraint. Wont one of the 
parties take this subject up? They can make more out of it 
than they can out of “abolition,” or any of the threadhare 
texts about “ the bleeding constitution.” Here is a fearfyl 
crisis arrived! We are on the brink of a gynecocracy! wo. 
men are travelling about the republic, preaching, lecturing, 
and uniting, fidelity, infidelity, and politics. By the last cen- 
sus, it appears that they are multiplying and replenishing the 
republic in a most extravagant ratio beyond the sex that now 
scarcely retains the reins of government. Our men are get- 
ting fast killed off by Indian wars and drinking. Suppose it 
should so happen,—it might,—who can tell ?—that the next 
numeration should exhibit a balance sheet of seven women to 
one man ;—what will become of our liberties when the fear- 
ful fact is promulgated! Let no confident youth think that 
this is the suggestion of a cowardly imagination, and that his 
personal safety would not be jeoparded by ambitious aspirants 
for queendoms. We kneel even now to the tyrants, and hug 
the chains in which they bind us. “But once let Miss Mar- 
tineau’s horrible doctrines of the equal rights of woman be 
put into successful practice, and then good bye to purse and 
sword, and all! We call them, now by affectation, the weaker 
vessel ; but it is in the multiplication table to make them ves- 
sels of wrath. ‘There were Amazons once. Every one 
heard of Boadicea and old queen Bess. The word “heroine” 
is far from being a proper noun. Is there not a prophecy 0? 
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that a time shall come when seven women shall lay 
one man?—Seven to one! We faint! Air, air! 
y country ! ‘ 

;, Congress ought to appoint a committee to inquire in- 
atter. Either side is interested to press the patriotic 
igation. Here are substantial laurels to be won. Here 
e built a name to last for ages. Let the self denying 
ts of any faction raise a standard of resistance against 
aft and petticoat government, and they will have a 
ord and a battle-ensign, that would herald them to 


AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF MRS. TRoy,. 
LOPE. 
New York Judiciary—Politics—Specimen of a Chancellor—Water drink. 
~ ing—Dropsy—Church-yards. 

THE most intricate and perplexing difficulty, after all, to be 
encountered by one going to. America, to settle, who has been 
accustomed to a government of impartial laws, lies in the 
Yankee Judiciary Systems ; or as I would call them, machines 
for administering law. That of the state of New York, 
is the most democratic, as it is termed, and best illustrates to 
my notion, the worst evils of a republic. Mr. O’Flanagan, 
—the leading lawyer at the bar of that state,—furnished me 
with some facts, which, although I heard them with a holy 
horror, were related by him as establishing conclusively, the 
superlative excellence of their government. ‘Their Judges 
and other officers of justice are not chosen at all in reference 
to their capacity, or experience, but simply in regard to their 
politics. The state I have before mentioned, is cut up into 
separate factions, which carry on a fierce and bloody warfare, 
for the purpose of getting possession of the offices of trust and 
profit. And my friend solemnly assured me that it was a uni- 
versally admitted principle, that the only legitimate object of 
a republican government was the creation of offices for the 
people to fight for. ‘These are called the spoils of war, and 
are distributed, with a sort of barbarian equity, among the 
soldiers of the successful party, as soon as the battle is over. 

The most important and lucrative situations are generally 
gained by the best intriguers, and the leading chieftains.— 
They, on their part, have reciprocal duties to perform, and @ 
solemn promise is exacted from them, when they are invested 
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their offices, that, after taking care of themselves, 
their brothers, and uncles, and nephews, they will 
e out of their power of patronage, for their parti- 
iends exclusively. A pregnant illustration of this rule 
zs in Noah’s History of New York, in the case of one 
Chancellors of that state. ‘The purport of the record 
this effect ;—That immediately upon the appointment 
announced to the new incumbent—who was a country 
—he took the boat for the city of New York, to com- 
‘ith the “ immemorial usages of the party ;”. where, says 
eracious Noah, ‘‘he hastened to smoke the calumet of 
with the grand Sachems, and hold a long talk by 
ouncil fires of St. Tammany.” ‘The meaning of all this 
at the new Chancellor, according to custom, treated his 
to a sumptuous dinner.—It was paid for, I am told, by 
Jorporation of New York,—but he had the credit of it, 
| he gave a public pledge, as to the course he would pur- 
He appointed on the spot, two Sachems,—Black Hawk 
cumseh,—to be masters in chancery, in the city of New 
In the course of the evening, the grand object of the 
lage was effected; and upon this, Noah seems to 
}with great delight. I must quote him again—* and 
eame the time for the taking of the vows, and for the 
t the people had not been mistaken in their man.— 
d by William-s-co and Jack-targy, and six other 
bearing bucks-tails, the noviciate arose under a canopy 
sh linen, bearing the motto ‘Spolia Opima.’ Nine 
shook the vaulted roof of the venerable wigwam, 
the signs of triumph were displayed. At length, the 
l voice of joy becoming husky, the new elect, laying 
‘the ear of a half demolished cold pig, on the table, 
him,—to signify thereby, that he would go the 
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whole hog—pledged the toast, and vowed the vow, which 
binds us to him forever. He swore to be ours, and ours alone. 

To take care of number one first, and then provide for his 
friends. Nay, such was the generous and magnanimous 
feeling of the moment, that he drank ‘ Death to the man that 
won't take care of his friends, and decide their causes in their 
favor.’ ” 

This Chancellor, I am informed by Mr. O’ Flanagan, 
during his term of office, was true to his pledge. He, 
immediately turned out of office all the Vice Chancel- 
lors, and Registers, and Clerks of the eight different Circuits 
of the state, and provided for eight of his brothers two of 
his brothers-in-law, three uncles, and an innumerable quantity 
of second cousins, and distant relatives in the country,— 
This was not all; as my friend informed me ; for with judi- 
cious regard to a proper reward, for his kindness to his friends 
he went into partnership with all the new officers of his ap- 
pointment and divided receipts with them. ‘That his new 
partners should not suffer by this encroachment, he added to 
the fees of their office, and required things to be done, which, 
O’Flanagan said needed not to have been done ; and to pre- 
vent complaint out of doors he reduced the fees of the solici- 
tors and counsel of the court, in a correspondent ratio. Of 
this Mr. O’F. complained bitterly, and said that the next 
thing he expected was that a rule would come out, requiring 
every lawyer who had a case, to go to the register, or assistant 
register, and give him a fee to draw his bill or answer. ‘These 
things, however, I do not well comprehend ; but they show 
plainly enough what republics are. One thing, O’Flanagan 
told me, I think worth mentioning. After all the people of 
the other party had been turned out, and their places supplied, 
there were seven men left unprovided for, to whom the new 
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was deeply pledged. Having no other mode to reward 
‘ he appointed them extra sergeants at arms, for the ex- 
. purpose of bringing him water to drink, while engaged 
rt. ‘The joke of it is, that to keep them in employ- 
he was obliged to drink most lustily, and be taking 
ions during every moment of the day. It was one eter- 
ip; sip, sip. The lawyers looked on in amazement at 
Tantalian rapacity of his thirst, and the Manhattan Com- 
ent a petition to the legislature upon the subject. But 
nmittee of the house to whom the matter was referred, 
all of the Chancellor’s party, and they reported that the 
ition complained of, was no more than was necessary in 
ficer who had the charge of all lunatics and poor widows 
small children, and that the practice was commendable, 
kept constantly before the eyes of the bar, a glorious 
le of the preference of cold water, to brandy. Thus 
d, and the sign of Aquarius thus preferred, the Chan- 
drank with redoubled zeal, and appointed two new de- 
rgeants at arms. But alas! the aquatic influences at 
erwhelmed him, and he finally died of the dropsy. I 
tomb-stone, erected in’ St. Tammany’s church- -yard. 
is written a long eulogium, concluding with these 
; “Of him it may be truly said, that while he lived 
no ‘small light,’ and that he held his office ‘ dum 
tam optime, res pro se et suis gessit,’ ”* 


ks 


€ constitutional term of his appointment. to office. 


AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF COL. HAmit, 
TON, | 2 
[PICKED UP BY THE CHAMEERMAID, AT His LODGINGS. ] 


No intelligent traveller can fail to be struck on his arrival jp 
this country, with the wretched condition of the lower order 
of the natives. ‘The baleful effects of democracy can be 
read at once in their pale, emaciated countenances. Instead 
ofthe industry and honest ambition of European countries, 
their badge and brand is an indolent and thievish indigence, 
In no city in the world are there so many paupers as in New 
York. A stranger is constantly beset by them, and finds his 
own safety in the distribution of the contents of his purse, 
The precarious supplies obtained in this manner, support a, 
large majority of the population. Great numbers of what 
are called the respectable classes, subsist entirely upon a 
kind of poor, small, yellow oysters, which are found in ereat 
abundance, at low water, upon a flat on the west side of the 
city, called the Canal Street Plan. I:have seen thousands 
of people, men, women and children, floundering and flap- 
ping through the mud, on the Plan in the middle of the hot- 
test days, toiling and sweating, and eating their truly re- 
publican dinners. Not unfrequently, more than one piscivo- 
rous gourmand dashes at the same shell-fish ; and then are 
enacted scenes that shock a civilized beholder. Oyster- 
knives and blood become well acquainted. It is not un- 
common for hundreds of people to be murdered in one of 
these conflicts. 

It is really refreshing, after witnessing these distressing 
evidences of the turbulent spirit of democracy, to turn to 
the contemplation of a people that has felt the happy i- 
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ce of king and lords, game-laws, taxes and tithes. I 
go down to the Liverpool packet ships, to relieve my 
st by a sight of something human. “ Home, sweet home,” 
upon my memory, when I see these castles of the sea 
bogue their freights of wholesome emigrants from the 
d Kingdoms. These hardy, enterprising, adventurous 
ets of our glorious sovereign, are the only salt to be 
on American earth. It is delightful to see them, as 
stream along the wharves, dressed in their neat green 
white vests, and whole corduroy breeches, with a 
ess and solemnity which nothing could have taught 
influence of a sound government, and a bench of 
. immense sums of money are brought into the 
by the emigrants ; and 1 was informed by Mr. Bid- 
he cashier of the National Republican Bank, that a 
revenue was drawn from the deposits made by these 
mers than from any other source. From this class of 
uals, too, have sprung all the distinguished men of the 
ry. They are the only exception from the general 
e of poverty and crime, which must be recorded against 
Jnited States. I have the best authority for this; for 
istrict attorney of New York told me, in confidence, 
not a single individual of the three kingdoms had had 
ge preferred against him, in the police office, for seven 
anda half. These remarks cannot be applied to any other 
foreigners who flock to this land of liberties. Their 
tion is not much superior to that of the natives them- 
The Dutch and the Swiss struggle through a miser- 
existence, in New Jersey, and Pensylvania ; living prin- 
upon cotton pods and the exterior filaments of the 
ane, which these states produce in abundance. They 
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own all the southern and middle states, and who treat the 
wretched inhabitants with brutal tyranny. ‘This very fully 
appears from the report of Captain Hayne, a member of 
congress from Florida, on bringing in a bill to provide for the 
sowing of grass in the streets of Charleston. 

_ One caste of the indigenous population of the country, 
I ought, perhaps, to except from the general denunciation, 
I refer to the negroes, and to those who build their hopes 
of preferment here and hereafter upon their immediate eman. 
cipation from slavery. These elect people have come out 
from the common herd of their fellow citizens, and shaken 
off the dust of their feet against them. With a magnani- 
mous disregard of means and consequences, they have de. 
termined that every bondman shall be free. No blow hag 
yet been struck, but active preparations are on foot. Mili- 
tary academies and Sunday schools are extensively esta. 
blished among the free blacks, and the best poets and phi. 
losophers now living in the country, bear the sable hue of 
Africa. Major Jack Downing, who—as Colonel Lapis in- 
formed me—is an intimate friend and cabinet counsellor of 
the president, is an emancipated slave of John Randolph, the 
late catholic bishop of Massachusetts. The Jackson party, 
however, deny the friendship. A young lady in Vermont, of 
considerable accomplishment for a Yankee, has established a 
school of poetry and manners, for the good society portion of 
the negroes. This really “new academy” is watched with 
great jealousy by the government. ‘The rabble have burned 
the school-house down no less than thirteen times, and the 
young lady herself is treated with all manner of indignity. She 
bears it all, however, with the spirit of a martyr ; and so justly 
flattering to her is the notoriety she has acquired, that rumor 
speaks of a matrimonial contract soon to be consummated, 
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| will certainly secure to her an everlasting reputation. 
solitary instances of endeavors to improve the popula- 
of the country, are oases in this desert of selfishness and 
1. Ivisited the school in Vermont, in company with a 
guished philanthropist from New York, and was de- 
d with the arrangement and order of the establishment. 
emperature of the school-room was rather too high, con- 
ng the number of the pupils ; but there was a peculiar 
, in the air,¢which my companion told me was not to 
uffed but in the region of the Green Mountains3-that 
my two hours’ stay exceedingly pleasant. What the 
of all this will be, it is really fearful to anticipate. 
e will be bloodshed, no doubt; but I cannot, as a man, 
uin from going the whole length with my before-mentioned 
d; and with him, 1 hope soon to see the sons-of Africa 
d, in all respects, upon an equality with the whites— 
ying their daughters, ruling in their councils, giving judg- 
in their courts, and feasting at their festive boards. 
millenial glories would, to be sure, be out of place in 
and, but in this boasted land of liberty and equality they 
d be appropriate and practically useful. Besides, as 1 
already intimated, all the brains in the country, with a 
ceptions, are lodged in Ethiopian skulls. 

id a visit, yesterday, to one of the courts, and witnessed 
ous manifestation of the fierce spirit of liberty. An 
of assault and battery was on trial. The defendant 
tall, broad, raw-boned, big-whiskered individual, who 
rmerly been sheriff of Buffalo county. He came origi- 
rom the city of Kentucky, and was born, I am told, 
e of the numerous sawyers on the Mississippi, where 
the families in that barbarous region reside. This 
e thirty-seventh action against him, tried during this 
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court ; and yet, notwithstanding he had knocked down two of 
the judges on the bench, and maimed all the constables but 
one, during this very term, not a single conviction could be 
had against him. His personal prowess made him invulner. . 
able and irresponsible. When I entered the court room, [ 
was startled by the unusual appearance of the forms of jus- 
tice. Instead of the gravity of bag-wigs and hair-powder, ang 
the grace of silk gowns, which adorn our king’s bench, T 
found the judge dressed in a pea-jacket, with black stock, and 
pantaloons that might have once been white, and without a 
symptom ofa shirt.. The jury was drinking gin and smoking 
cigars, and the lawyers and the defendant were apparently 
preparing for a fight. Presently the judge got up, in a tre 
mendous fury, and leaning over his desk, shook his fist at 
the combatants in the arena below him, and abusing the de- 
fendant in stentorian style, swore he’d “be if he’d stand 
it any longer!” No sooner was this done, than up rose a 
general cry of “make a ring, make a ring!” and the deed 
followed the word instantaneously. ‘To my utter astonish- 
ment, the lawyers made a circle, and the judge pulling off his 
coat, leaped over the bar, and throttled his antagonist ina 
twinkling. ‘The confusion and uproar were so appalling to 
me, that—not being accustomed to see fights in my own 
country—I am scarcely able to say what blows were <struck, 
and what blood followed. After the lapse of five or ten min- 
utes, I saw the judge again on the bench, and the defendant 
—who must have been worsted in the encounter—making a 
precatory speech to the court, gesticulating with his left 
hand, while with his right he endeavored to keep a dislodged 
eyeball in its socket. His discomfiture had a salutary effect 
upon the jury ; who, now that he was no longer an object of 
admiration or fear, gave a verdict against him for thirty theu- 
sand dollars. 
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CRIES OF NEW YORK. 


AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF MRS. TROLLOPE. 


\ 


PRIVATELY ADDRESSED TO THE PAINTER, 


intercepted and sent to the “Spirit of the Times” for exposure. 


E of the most singular characteristics of this extraordi- 
ce of semi-barbarians, after mentioning their horrid 
bal fashion of taking the shell off their eggs before they 
at their contents, and buying tooth-brushes by wards— 
teen to a city of three hundred thousand mouths,—and 
a Street Inspector to clean their teeth, once, every Fall 
ring, before “election day,” is their “Cries.” The 
wrofitable book that Washington Irving ever wrote was 
d “* Cries of New York.” It was embellished with pic- 
which are very taking in America,—of a man crying 
!clams ! Rockaway clams !” dragging along a spavined 
—no, hide, I should say,—spread over a lean hog,—for 
ave no horses proper in America ;—an Irish Loafer—one 
countrymen, dear,—bawliny “ Vatermelings”—water- 
s, my love ;—a low Dutchman, with a two bushel bas- 
is shoulder, vociferating “ 'T-Oak”—tea-rusk, sweet- 
mule, with a Yankee pulling him, and conclamating 


mmodity in a country where they have no carpets, 
Id that Johannes Jacobus Constellatio, the Roths- 
olumbia, made all his money by carrying around the 
at skins, and crying “buy some beaver, Sir? Fresh 
egon!”* Every thing here is done by crying. I got 


Irving’s “ Virgil to Macenas”-—“ Sic iter ad Astra.” 
n° 


sand, any sand !”—-which last mentioned article is a- 
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out of the clutches of a gentleman the other day,—don’t cry, 

kindest,—they called him “a police-officer,” I believe, 5 

mere vehement clamor. It was something about one of the 
smallest silver spoons—you could take ninety like them in 
your mouth, and I only borrowed this single one to show the 
people in England how lUittle things are in America. 

Joy of my heart! how I wish to see, to hold, to love you! 
This brief bed-quilt of my soul will reach you per the British 
Queen Steamer in fourteen days. For four nights, then, 
about that time, look upon the Moon, throw arrowy glances 
into her face :—she will feel the puncture, and laugh, and 
make her reflections on me. So shall we meet, in spirit, ani. 
mally magnetised. I cannot be with you, bodily for some 
time to come. I am taking lessons, from a Yankee Editor, 
in Coolness, Sympathy and Gammon. 

I wish, my love, to call your particular attention to this 
system of “Cries.” A well got up pamphlet addressed to 
Lord Melbourne—say by ‘“ Anti-Radical,”’—dont spell it 
Aunty,—might move great force for you, and I may yet see 
you in Parliament, the proud representative of the borough of 
Snake Hill. Do try, dear! 

The Worshipful Corporation of the City of New York have 
done wonderful work in this behalf. ‘They have established, 
and honorably maintain, schools for “ Cries.” ‘“ Bellevue,” 
“the Long Island Farms,” and “the Egyptian Tombs,” are 
the favorite colleges. Private schools, under good protection, 
are plentiful. But the birch-holder is chosen in reference to ~ 
his strength of lungs. To be able to “sing out,” as they call 
it,—that is the great required qualification of a school-master. 
A boy, inthis republic, has got his education when he can 
hurra, squeal, and scream at a political meeting, so as to be 
heard five miles off ;—not before that maturity. 


~ 
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‘people not poor enough to go upon the town, and for 
of democrats who advocate the honor of trade be- 
they cannot get a dinner without it,—and J assure you, 
country is full of such,—night meetings, caucuses they 
‘them, or carcases,—are held. I was at one, night before 
rest in male attire, smuggled in by one of your friends, 
ttell you, now. Mercy! mercy! mercy !—the mixed 
pudence, gin, patriotism and tobacco! Talk of the 
of Maine—why, if those Orators had their prophecies 
d, not a single estate in England would remain, and 
k Cade would be made lawyer for the whole kingdom— 
| both sides, or something worse. Nevertheless, it 
easant to hear their sonorous throats rolling out 
.!” I confess I think that word far beyond our Parlia- 
ry, shrill, argute “Hear,” mixed up with the country 
ockney discord of “‘ Hee,” and “ Hea,” and “E.” The 
f ‘‘Hurra for Jackson!” made him President of the 
d States. It happened that the old man’s message about 
ms of the country on France, full of powder and ball, 
to Byzantium just before a young man named Ste- 
who was returning from a mission to the Sultan of Pe- 
arted in a small privateer for New York. The lad 
read, and explained the paper, and at the close, car- 
by his enthusiasm, leaped up six feet, nine times, 
| cap on top of a five story brick house, and cried out 
e called the old fashioned war Cry of “Hurra for 
‘That. burst of soul, converted ten Arabs to Chris- 
On the spot. ‘They immediately took berths in the 
abin with John, crossed the Atlantic, got naturalized 
arine Court, and voted the Loco-foco ticket. Their 
turned the election. ‘wo of the Justices, I regret 
ave since been “ turned out. ” The Arabs said, on 
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hearing of this kick, “ Allah is Mallah’—serves them right « 
—the rascally foreigners are bought over, and are owned by 
the other party now. Money and a popular CRY can do 
any thing in this wild country. . They cry “ Log Cabin,” ang 
“ Hard Cider,” now, for General Harrison. ‘They cry « Qj, 
der,” but they drink Rum. é 
You have heard much of American politics ; but you haye 
no conception of how much they do by cries. ‘The two par. 
ties which I call,—leaving adopted technicalities. to the na. 
- tives,—“ Snug zn office,” and “ Bleating for office,”—that’s 
the genius of this republic,—each train their young men, sons 
apprentices, and all, how to halloo. For this purpose, they 
establish schools which they call ‘ General Committees of 
young men,” employ some forty-five-year-old-colt to sweat 
himself down and look thin, to write their resolutions, and 
copy extracts from speeches in Congress, and seem to be 
youthful, and then to teach the real juvenals how to roar. 
Such has been the crying up of this self-righteousness, and 
crying down the iniquity of the candidates on the other side, 
that several large gathering places have had their walls 
cracked, and it is seriously feared by the mortgagees of the 
‘¢ Masonic” and “Tammany” Halls that they will fall in and 
smash the security furnished by the party speakers. But I 
never heard the watchword cry of battle more gloriful than in 
“the Park.” ‘There needed no torches, though they were 
there, for the stars attended that meeting thick, and sang, 
though I don’t think those democrats heard them. I did. 
And when the boisterous ocean of base went up to the treble 
of the blessed sky, after some humble flower-planter had sown 
his seed, I heard, distinctly, the mingled chorus of seraphie 
harps, hymning composite harmony with Loco-Foco shouts 
of Hope. O! Lam sorry you left this country so soon! If 
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y thought you was safe off the Newfoundland Banks! 
top to fish, dear—Codfish are coppery at this season 
ar. . 
ng politics! Let me simply speak of the music of the 
zy, which the democrat simpletons call Cries. In doing 
do not mean to encroach upon the investments of 
s Horn, who has entered into great engagements to 
on and appogiature the street cries, and the yells of 
ffering slaves as their mistresses beat their sculls in with 
chen shovel ; nor to deprive the poor poets of Gotham 
r glorious gathering up under the butchers’ stalls in 
et, of things “long time ago.” I speak from my own 
ring. * #3 Ne 
for a simple, lone woman, to lie in bed and hear the 
s festivals of the early birds of New York! it is rap- 
open your windows and let in the operatic sweetnesses. 
musical talent I would save expense, and not trouble 
ut you will have to engage Horn to furnish the music. 
ve you only the words. E.G. “ Hea!—s! adishes ! 
hers !—raydishus !—watermylions ! Harcoal !—char- 
Sawbries !—strawburruos !—sawbris! Sun! Morn- 
old !—Heruld! and Brother Jonathin! Ha-aiep! yep! 
op! wick! wo! mil-ick!” Then right afterwards, 
-leg! or buttermillock! Journal of Commerce, 
Here’s the Courier and Enquirer!” —The last two 
to voce, as those publishers stand upon their dignity, 
y boys who can whisper so as not to be heard above 
of the steam they are letting loose from the delay- 
r-crafts—Ba-a! A-a-a-ah! go the calves and lambs, 
ed ona North River sloop close by. “ Go ’board 
stitution, sir?” cries a fellow in a boat, pulling out 
e. Next—“ Passengers an’t paid their passage please 
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step to Cap’n’s office and serrie!” On the wharf, again, 
negro pokes you in the ribs, with, “ Carriage, ma’am ??_ 
“Take your baggaye ?” cry out fifty licensed runaways, hired 
by the Corporation out of the House of Refuge—the only 
legitimate opera house in the city. Get into Broadway, ang 
a Greenwich coach runs over you, while a Bowery. omnj- 
bus heals your wounds with, “ Bowery! right up! take 
seat, ma’m!” while you are rolling in the mud. “ Hot corn! 
ho-ut co-orn!” cries a muddy-faced Abyssinian, as she pokes 
into your amazed eye an ear of maize. ‘ Hot corn, Piping 
hot! come and buy my lillywhite corn and let me go home.” 
—I particularly commend the last cry to your study before 
Horn & Co. get hold of it—* Baked pears! baked pears", 
chimes in an old wench, as she applies a pair each side of 
your nose. “ liysters! here’s your fine fat eysters! Try 
one, ma’m.” Then some tender urchin ushers out his demo- 
cratic infidelity, and a third takes up the counter and screams 
at the top of his alto, New Ery, Sir? New Ery, Sir?” and 
seventy-ninthly chimes in some Conservative in base, jing. 
ling harsh discord, against whom all cry. out, “‘ Keep your 
Times, sir, keep your Times.” “ Any soap fat? any ashes ?” 
cries a decent looking Yankee, who pretends to be an lvish- 
man, so that he may have the liberty of the town, and can steal 
easily. His comrade at his side cries legitimate Tipperary, 
vociferating in tripple allegretto, “ Onny sopfat on oshes ?” 
"Toot! toot! toot!” goes a tin horn, while a little boy run- 
ning along side of it cries, ‘‘ Here’s your fine fresh mackerel ! 
—Toot! toot!—here they go-ey!” ‘Then comes some sweet 
minstrelsy from the sweeps,—all beautifully black, and with 
the sweetest teeth, my love. I am told some of them are oul 
own emancipated, from Jamaica. Such music as they have 
got! Such throat-rolls!| Such eye-waves! It would be 
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ble for any English woman to be here for a day with- 
becoming an advocate of anti-slavery. Listen, and put it 
poetry and sing it. “O! 0-0-0-0-oh! O! 0-0 0-oh-oh! 
oh! ohi, ohi! oho!” It rolls from their angelic, sooty 
tities, which the people of the States vulgarly call “ lips,” 
)such a pleasant grace, that it always reminds me of the 
howl of my dear lap-dog Julio—whom you fed to death 
00 much toast »—crying for another bathe in the milkpot 
akfast. 

ave not mentioned a tenth part of the patties in this 
—I have given you but some of the principal charac- 
; you must fill up the under-actors, supernumeraries’ 
‘spectators’ names yourself. ‘The Carnival in Rome, or 
fenice, is a fool to it. People there acti—heré they live 
parts. It is a chapter of their education and duty. 
ry crier must be appointed by a court; auctioneers and 
rs in Chancery are nominated by the Governor, and 
dby the Senate. Little-necked clam-boys are exam- 
nd certificated by Chief Chamberlain and Lord High 
taller Harry Van Cott, at the Golden City of Jim Acre. 
I am told, pass the test; the most being destined for 
—Cale.—i. e. Calendar—to improve for their desired 
They get their throats in sweet order after this tui- 
i can sing like gypseys. Sweet monkeys one got my 
1 off my finger Sunday afternoon, so innocently and 
play! Poor thing, how sorry he was he couldn’t find 
he carpet! He was an English boy, my precious one, 
n the passage, crying all the way! Wasn’t that funny ? 
stinct taught his cry. His mother’s thought at his con- 
taught him New York. Your natural shrewdness 
dsense will readily find the reason why the Ameri- 
ve succeeded so desperately in gorging our best mu- 
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sicians ; whistling down every bird in the British horizon tg 
their mobocratic stools. They love music, and they will hay, 
it. ‘They have a taste. They made Malibran, and gaye 
her a husband anda name. Every raspberry girl from Bey. 
gen knows this, and when she pours out sound of “rarsedy. 
ries’ from her wide-startling lips, she is careful to streay 
from a deep-rushing throat, and to volume out the tone oppo. 
site the house of the Alderman of the district, and sell to him a 
penny a basket cheaper than to any of the commonalty, | 
cry you mercy for this long epistle. — Far, but faithful, 
Believe me, I think their cries ‘“ Macedonian,” 
Though beautiful to be listened to, only, your own 
TROLLOPE. 
* 


THREE HOURS Wit: TIME. 


Ir was a sultry afternoon in the month of August. Clara 
was not, as I had hoped she would be, in her seat at church. 
My disappointment and a hearty dinner made me wish myself 
back at home; and I beheld with dismay the Rev. Dr. Spin- 
text, so celebrated for his acuteness in drawing distinctions, 
and for his ability in expounding mysteries, wipe away the 
perspiration with his blue cotton handkerchief, as he repeated 
for the third time, in a climacteric of emphasis, a text from 
the Apocrypha. A wicked, heathenish languor came over 
me; my head was dropping upon the desk in front of me; 
when I felt my elbow slightly touched by some person in the 
aisle. [I turned around, and observed a significant, queer-look- 
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d gentleman, in whose face was combined a singular 
rance of youth andage. His face was wrinkled all over; 
the wrinkles were not the furrows of decay ; each one was 
of elasticity and life; and his eye, which was protected 
ong grey lashes, exhibited the buoyancy and good humor 


ch effectually prevented a close scrutiny into the figure of 
wearer. I had, however, no time for observation, for the 
man, leaning over the pew door, immediately addressed 
in a low voice, and asked, u 

Will you step out with me one moment ?” 

as heartily glad to get an excuse for leaving the theo- 
ic arena’; and hoping that the congregation would think 
suddenly sent for on important business, I immediately 
uttoned the door, and followed the old man out of church. 
e proceeded down the aisle, I observed that the doctor 
d, and the people stared, as if astounded at my irreve- 
; and all eyes were turned upon me. ‘To my surprise 
creature looked at, or seemed even to observe the old 
, who moved along as noiselessly and swiftly as a cloud. 
we had at last fairly got out into the churchyard, and 
alone, my new friend turned to me. 

‘ou have no disposition, I perceive,” said he, with a hu- 
et courteous glance of his eye, “ to stay and see that 
ew-driver boring into non-essentials, and destroying 
iruments in trying to prove worse theories? Come, I 
vited some friends of mine to a symposium with me 
You will be pleased with their acquaintance. You 
with me? Get on my back ?” 

was all said sooner than I can repeat it, and the deed 
d the invitation with infinite rapidity. Quicker than 
found myself astride of the old gentleman’s ‘shoul- 
Il.—12 


th. His person was enwrapped in a loose grey cloak, — 
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ders, and before I could recover breath, we were above the 
steeple of the church. As we begar to ascend, my futtre host 
stretched out from underneath me a pair of huge black wings, 
with- which he made the air to scream, as if severely wounded 
by the rapid strokes of their pinions. His old gray cloak 
floated off behind us, in the shape of a dark vapor, and was 
soon lost in ether. ‘The rushing wind struck off a very pen. 
teel wig, with which his bald head had been protected ; ang 
my new friend, now stripped off his different masks anq 
coverings, flew, confessed and proven to my astonished eyes, 
old father Time. ‘There could be no illusion. There wag 
his horrid scythe in one hand, and his hour-glass in the other, 
and his single gray forelock, floating in the wind; and cer. 
tainly no genius nor devil could fly half so fast. Up, up we 
flew. What a situation for a poor sinner like me! “7 

My health was not very good; and my friends had lately 
been telling me that my days were short, and that my time 
was passing fast away ; but this was rather faster work than 
either my friends or myself expected to see going on. My 
whole life, and all the thoughts and feelings of my life, seemed 
centered in a single point. I thought of my many insults, 
neglects, and abuses of the old gentlemah ; and horror stupi- 
fied me when I remembered that I had several times, tried 
even to kill him. “It is all over with me, now!” thought 
I; “this autocrat of the world, this ruiner of empires, this 
humbler of proud and wicked hearts, is about to take his 
swift revenge.” My limbs relaxed, my muscles seemed to 
melt, when the old gentleman, turning his head partly round, 
spoke in a sharp tone,—as if to chide me for my want of con- 
fidence,—and bade me hold on tighter. I felt re-assured by 
his manner. 

“You much mistake my character,” said he ; “ you have 
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g to fear from me. I have read your thoughts and pity 
feelings. I am not revengeful ; no man ever suffered 
| acquaintance with me, unless he abused my gifts. 

van’t talk and fly well at the same time. I will con- 
with you more at freedom when we get to our journey’s 
In the mean time carry my hour-glass, for I have got 
e than my usual load, and can scarce grasp all.” 

o saying, he reached me his glass, and I felt not more com- 
ed by his words than by the view of sundry black bottles, 
y wired and waxed, which disclosed themselves to my 
es in his act of turning. I took courage and a firm seat at 
e, IfI had been singing the third verse of “ Away with 
choly” in mine own parlor, I could not have felt more 
y and comfortable. Our conversation was momentary and 
pelabic, until I observed that we were descending over 
larp ) ledge of the Rocky Mountains. Here we laid on our 
, and soared along more leisurely, while old Time look- 
out, as if uncertain where to land. Occasionally he 
with his scythe at some projecting point or eminence, 
instantly the face and surface of the mountain became 
ed. A single touch of that magic weapon wrought 
2rs as we passed along. A fertile plain would in a mo- 
occupy the place of a barren ledge of rocks; or a lake 
t back the clouds and the neighboring scenery, where 
ore some bleak Atlas had reared his head. While 
g about this region we had a very unembarrassed con- 
tion upon the subject of the future destinies of this part 
» world. ‘The prospects of the Indians—the growth of 
Western states—the dissolution of the Union—these, and 
topics of the same character, seemed to be familiar mat- 
vith my companion; and I must say, that upon this oc- 
I gained some knowledge of ‘Time’s intentions, which 
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certain great men would give all their present prospects tg 
possess. But I need not say, perhaps, that as to my prospec. 
tive information thus obtained, my mouthissealed. At length 
we alighted upon a romantic lawn, which nature had made g 
garden after her own sweet simple fashion, where wild roses 
gave their sweets, and the honeysuckle encircled the untrim. 
med althea, receiving and breathing perfume. We directeg 
our footsteps to a grove of venerable oaks, which spread their 
magnificent branches hard by. 

‘“‘ These oaks,” said Time, ‘‘ mortals would say have defied 
my power. But I feel pride in stating that they have been 
planted and nurtured and preserved by myself. Here is my 
favorite retreat. When sick of the abuses and unkindnesgs 
of mankind, here I have often found the wished-for retreat of 
the philosopher of nature. How sweet retirement is, Mr, 
Cypress.” 

I was glad to find that the old gentleman was getting to be 
sentimental ; for the seclusion and sweetness of the spot had 
already made me rather lack-a-dasical. But suddenly check- 
ing himself, 

“Here,” said he, “I have invited my friends to meet me, 
I must apprise you who they are. You must not expect to 
find my equals ; I of course, have none. They are my de- 
pendent family connections. Spirits, like me; all alike, and 
yet all different; parts of me, yet distinct, and to a certain ex- 
tent independent sovereigns ; not so old as I am, yet born at 
the same time. These are mysteries, 1 grant you, and you 
need not ask to understand them. My friends are the Hours. 
Not the sickly nymphs whom the mawkish fancy of the Gre- 
cian poet conjured up. No, my young friend, I know that it 
has been abusively said of me, more than once, that I occa 
sionally am lazy, and borrow speed and swiftness from the 
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of woman; but I pledge you my word that these re- 
are only the base slanders of my enemies.” 

re the old gentleman spoke with emphatic indignation, 
nconsciously striking his scythe against a huge rock, 
which we were treading, there sprang up where the 
was given a pure, bubbling spring of water. I smothered 
l-restrained exclamation. The old gentleman took no 
e of the matter. ere 

Pardon my feelings,” he continued, “I am getting old; 
[perhaps peevish. My friends are twelve young gentle- 
,—I say young, according to our mode of computation,— 
y, hard-working, industrious, good fellows, who have 
fellow-laborers with me since I first followed my pre- 
business. You will find them agreeable if you choose to 
them so, or they will be cross and ill-natured, as you see 
They partake a great deal of the fashion of the times, 
e not unfrequently a little irregular ; but this, I assure 
arises from nothing but their accommodating disposition. 
that grotto, which you see upon your right, we some- 
meet, and talk over matters, leaving some one or more 
ie twelve on the watch ; and if any thing goes wrong in 
bsence, we rectify the error at the next leap year, or—if 
ont answer—we have a new calendar, or new style, 
factured, to set things right again. But come, let us 
” 
aying, we entered a spacious grotto, where I perceived 
ompany had already begun to assemble. I have read 
2 cave in Antipharos; of the heaped up treasures, and 
y glories of the chambers of the east. I have seen in my 
is the gorgeous magnificence of the palaces of Arabian 
but what, O Time, can compare with the spectacle which 
burst upon me! Here was indeed the museum of ages. 
12% . 
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Antiquity, modern years, the four quarters of the world, might 
here have each claimed some precious curiosity. The crowns 
and sceptres of monarchs, the robes and stoles of orators, the 
gowns of philosophers, the cimiters of heroes, were here, 
The riches of the world, spiritual as well as physical, here met, 
and were apparent to the eye of sense; and I found that 
my heart was affected by their contemplation, with the same 
emotion—though to an intenser degree—which I have felt 
when reading what history has said of them. Here were em- 
balmed and encased in ethereal adamant the faith and con- 
- stancy of suffering martyrs, the tears of oppressed virtue, the 
fame of the conqueror, the pangs of the vanquished, the pride 
of the usurper, the aspirations of the poet. In fine,—for I can- 
not attempt even the heads of a catalogue of the collection,— 
here were the essences of all the virtues and vices, passions 
and emotions, glories and disgraces, which ever entered into 
the hearts of men, or marked their career, embodied and 
rendered palpable to vision. I had no opportunity for a close 
examination, although my curiosity drew me very powerfully 
towards an immense collection of books and manuscripts, 
over which was written in golden characters, ‘‘ Alexandrian 
Library.” I could barely make a few reflections, when my 
host, taking me by the arm, whispered in my ear, ‘‘ Here are 
treasures which the world accuses me of having destroyed ; 
bear witness how I am belied.” We had entered so noise- 
lessly that the Hours did not at first perceive our approach. 
They had all arrived except Twelve O’clock, and also except 

Four, Five, and Six O’clock, whom Time said he had di- 
“rected to stay behind, and wait upon Dr. Spintext and his con- 
gregation. We concealed ourselves behind an ancient statue, 
while ‘l'ime hastily sketched the characters of some of the 
guests. ‘There was a strong family likeness between all of 
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,and all wore sharp, short wings. Each had a small 
hanging at his back, under his wings, yet all were 
ed differently, and were dissimilar in their conduct. 
‘hat tall, lean, straight young man, standing by himself,” 
Time, “is One O’clock. He is the most unsociable of the 
e family, and feels vain of his being number one. He 
work in the heat of the day, however, and you observe 
ring shirt collar and moistened kerchief give proof of 
xertions. I often attribute his apparent melancholy to 
e and exposure to the sun. He possesses some singular 
nique qualities, and we are always happy to own him 
eof us. ‘T'wo O'clock stands a little on his right, with his 
k half turned towards us. He isas fat again as One O'clock, 
L assure you not the less active. He eats a great deal, and 
always hungry and full of business. He has lately got 
e brokerage profession, and has almost as much to do 
Xchanging money and taking up notes as Three O’- 
whom you see approaching him. I have expostulated 
both of them against pursuing a profession for which 
are certainly not so well qualified as Five, Six, or even 
n O'clock ; but young men now-a-days, you know, will 
se their professions for themselves. Seven O’clock is tak- 
seat there at the tomb of Thersites. I'll lay you a wager 
th a. got his hour-glass filled with an infusion 
stead of sand. I am afraid, sir, that young man has 
1 - an affection for some old maid. He’s become scan- 
ous, and makes remarks upon his absent companions ; but 
is most suspicious, he will not drink wine. It will do 
eart good presently to see him fill his glass half full, 
hen his health is proposed, sip it with a simper, like 
; temporal, I assure you. That fine looking fellow, 
s his whiskers, and who looks as though he had just 
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escaped from a frisseur’s show-window, is Master Eight. He 
has many good qualities, sir, and possesses infinite versatili; 
of talent. He has chosen, it seems, to-night to be tricked out 
for a ball, or an opera; and to carry his operations among the 
fair sex ; not that he cares two-pence for them. By no Means ; 
the pen have laid a great many traps for him, particularly ip 
the country; but they have found out, at last, that he wag 
born too early in the evening for them. He is a literary ang 
political character besides, and many a public meeting foy 
charitable purposes has been held under his auspices. What 
I say of him now, Mr. Cypress, I may say of all of us. 
Though each has his own business to attend to, yet we all 
attend to each other’s; we have to be like lawyers, ‘ omn; 
laudé cumulate,’ a sort of jack-of-all-trades people, learned 
in ‘omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis” We have all manner 
of people to deal with. You will perceive, sir, by examining, 
closely, that Master Hight has a pack of cards sticking out of 
one pocket, and a camp-meeting hymn book out of the other. 
Whether piety or picking pockets employs his next moment 
depends mainly upon the character of the mortal he meets. 
Nine O’clock, whom you observe figuring about those mirrors, 
is nothing more nor less than Master Hight set in motion. He 
has not so much starch but more fire and vivacity ; but when 
he chooses, he is insipid enough.” 

Here old Time gave a tremendous yawn. 

‘“ By my hour-glass,” said he, “I never can look at that 
cross fellow with two heavy eyes, without getting sleepy.” 

I directed my gaze to the person who gave cause to this 
exclamation, and perceived a sleepy looking old fellow witha 
book in his hand, whom 1 took to be Ten O’clock. But that 
yawn had closed the lecture on heads. The whole company 
simultaneously started and rushed towards our covert. In the 
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reath we advanced upon the Hours, and answered all 
‘ies by timely gratulations and welcomes. 
y dearest friends,” said the old gentleman, bowing with 
race and elegance of his most polished manner, “ I am 
elighted to meet you all again. I trust I have not 
ulong in suspense. At least, 1 hope you have made 
elves happy. Allow me to introduce to your acquaint- 
my friend Mr. Cypress. Heis a very respectable mortal 
od family—can get tick wherever he goes, and never 
s his clock to strike the hours. He has a friendship for — 
tlemen, and wishes to make the most of us.” 
I was almost crushed by the embraces of half-a-dozen 
new associates. 
ut come, my friends to business. ‘ Tempus fugit, is 
motto you know. Be seated. I promised you last new- 
$ eve, you remember, to give you a taste of the new im- 
‘ion of Burgundy. I have secured the boys, and have 
es : 
he said this we seated ourselves at a long table, and our 
rew forth twelve veritable bottles of rich red Burgundy 
ning red. - 
mntlemen,” said he, “I will give you my certificate that 
are the true, genuine boys ; ‘ insignes ptetate viros,’ as 
I has it. But where didI get them? youask. Why in 
good place. The same spot where I picked up my 
Ascanius here. ‘To make a long story short, the sex- 
back was turned, I caught hold of my forelock, the 
S$ were under my arm, I touched Mr. Cypress’s elbow, 
we were here inno time—fill, gentlemen, fill—bumpers 
your health—I am happy to see you all, at all hours.” 
y dear Tempus,” said Nine O’clock, “ your spirits are 
herial as your wine. That ‘iron tongue’ of yours, as 
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Will Shakespeare used to call it, is as quick and voluble ag 
the piston of the North America.” 

“ Like causes produce like effects,” said Seven O’clock, in 
alow tone. “ They both are set a-going by steam.” 

** Not of the tea-kettle,” said Nine. 7 

*“‘ Nay, now, my friends, this is ill-timed for gentlemanly 
hours,” interposed Time. ‘JI hold that it is quite enough 
for us to be abused by our enemies ; let us not suffer our keen 
wits to wage war either upon each other’s spiritualities or tem. 
poralities. I, for my part, am sober and pious as the world 
goes, yet, although, 1 have kept pace with the improvements 
of different ages, and have accommodated myself to the 
different fashions of the day, yet I find that my enemies are 
universal. In attempting to please all, I have pleased none. 
Mankind, I find, have been determined to find fault with me 
ever since | had any thing to do with them. In every age] 
have been accused of being worse than ever I had been be- 
fore, and of getting worse and worse every day. Is there a 
term of obloquy with which I have not been visited? AmI 
not reproached by all manner of cunningly devised phrases 
of the poets, and by down-right Billingsgate ofthe mob? Yes, 
gentlemen, and it is so with us all. We are, in the same 
breath, accounted swift and tedious, long and short, certain 
and unknown. ‘ Tempora mutantur, says the classic ; ‘ the 
times are out of joint,’ cries the poet ; ‘ hard times, bad times, 
poor times, miserable times,’ ejaculates the canaille. What 
are we not in the esteem and on the foul tongues of our mali- 
cious slanderers? Yet, we bring them daily good gifts, and 
many of them, particularly the political part of the world, 
are content to live and be waiters upon us. I sometimes 
seriously think of getting rid of the connection; but the 
moment that I hint an intention to move into another coun- 
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the world weeps, and goes distracted at the thought. 
ever, we must ‘ erin and bear it, my friends, and in’ the 
time, here’s to better times.” 
e I ventured to remark, on the behalf of some of my 
I ly friends, that I thought the judgment of Time, although 
neral impartial and controlling, to be in this instance 
ced and too indiscriminate. I insisted that many 
Is loved 'Time, and the things of Time. above all things ; 
hat for this very affection they suffered martyrdom every 
I referred to the cases of newly married lovers, and 
ple about to be hanged; and was proceeding in my vindi- 
1 with some zeal, when I was rather abruptly called to 
by two or three of the company for “ making a speech 
st time” as they called it, and was reminded that I was 
m congress. As I was attempting an explanation, we 
interrupted by the approaching sound of some baccha- 
ditty outside the grotto. 
welve O’clock has not been at his studies to-night I 
” said Seven O’clock. “ When he arrives it is generally 
for decent people to go home.” 
these characteristic remarks I was prepared to see Master 
, Who now staggered into the room, bowing and bend- 
ith the most ludicrous affectation of dignified politeness, 
fter divers circumgyrations, took his seat by One O’Clock. 
pearance and conduct of this personage were rather 
ordered. His face was pale and haggard—his eye dead 
- His clothes were cut after the newest pattern of mo- 
grace, but exhibited unequivocal symptoms of having 
arecent fray. A watchman’s broken lanthorn sup- 
the place of his hour-glass, and the bladeless handle of 
ckle, suspended from his neck, performed in its wearer’s 
the function of a quizzing glass. These shocking evi- 
ces of dissipation drew down upon the new comer the 
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sharp rebukes of old Time. His reproofs, however, were 
“ more in sorrow than in anger,” and the old gentleman turning 
to me, assured me that these aberations from the right roaq 
were only seldom, and always the unfortunate result of una. 
voidable circumstances. 

“1 will show you that young man,” said he, “ night after 
night dying his locks gray in the smoky fumes of his lamp, 
and wasting his pale cheek over his midnight studies to benefit 
the world. But hark what he has to say for himself.” 

I turned my head towards the culprit guest, and observed 
that he was trying to steady himself by leaning upon One and 
Two O’clock, who to my surprise now began to put on en- 
tirely different characters. 

‘«¢ Gentlemen,” he at last stammered out, “I ask to be for- 
given—I have been in bad company, and have had no Bur- 
gundy to drink. But you know it’s my nature to be always 
last—‘ but better late than never. Shall 1 tell you what 
glorious mortals have been with me to night? Well, they 
were—they were good fellows—they said I was ‘ the very 
witching time of night, and when I was going, they told me 
- if I could’nt stay I must send my little brother One. Father 
Chronos, your blessing—gentlemen, my love to you. [I drink 
the hours, all the hours, and nothing but the hours.” 

Here the crazy spirit observing me, broke through all re- 
straint, and pitching his body in a straight direction towards 
me, extended both arms for an embrace. I hastily sought to 
avoid him by getting under the table, but in the attempt I 
struck my head with a cruel violence againt its sharp corner. 
The blow for a moment stunned me. At last I recovered, 
and raising my head, found that I was back in church. The 
gloom of evening was gathering about me; the pulpit and 
pews were vacant, and the sexton coming up, told me he 
wanted to close the doors. © 
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ADDRESS OF DR. CYPRESS, 


‘KING THE ETYMOLOGICAL CHAIR IN THE NEW COL- 
LEGE. 


[Published by desire of the class.] 


TYMOLOGY,” says Jeremy Bentham, “is an essential and 
ul branch of philology. It supposes an acquaintance with 
yhilosophy of thé human mind, with the analogies which 
and distinguish each language, with the history of 
nd, philosophical, religious, and political. It furnishes 
adiest and most effectual means to acquire the knowl- 
of language, and as language is but the dress of our 
it holds up a mirror to delineate and reflect the opera- 
f the human mind.” 
st authentic art thou, O Jeremy! and whoso’readeth 
ight spirit, he shall be edified. But all are not true 
ers. The scepticism and bad taste of this rail road 
ject faith, and cry out for demonstration. This is near 
for the learned caviler ; Heaven help the common 
at cannot comprehend a thing when it is made mani- 
ito them. We, be it lamented, have got to fight a fight 
tthem. Ay, such is the jealous suspicion of the vulgar 
that in the prosecution of these sublime meditations, 
ast prepare to combat the prejudices and objections of 
a Zoilus, and be solemn as well as earnest, lest they 
hever studied astrology or magical harmonies, should 


us to be triflers. Let me remark to these last men- 
113 ‘ 
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tioned, miserable individuals, that, sinful, they are plunged 
into the same gall of bitterness which drowned the wits of 
the would-be-wise men, who denied to Columbus a western 
continent; that they are obligors upon the same bond of 
iniquity with the phil-agnosiasts who doubted the circulation 
of the blood, or the efficacy of vaccination, or who now, impi- 
ous! shake their profane heads at Captain Symnes and 
Dedalian Mr. Bennett. 

But instead of railing, I should be studious [whispers discre- 
tion] of submissive and alluring speech—ad mulcendos animos 
—for engaging the favor of the ignorant, whom I would en- 
lighten. In accordance with this presumption, let me, with 
deep deference, submit, that the dignity of etymological pur- 
suits is proved by their antiquity, and the character of their 
patrons. 

Herodotus records, that one Samuel Metticus, an ancient 
king of Egypt, who had a vigorous taste for philosophy, and 
who would certainly, had he lived in our age, have invented 
steamboats, and discovered “ the” perpetual motion ; being 
desirous to ascertain what language was the earliest, caused 
two infants to be taken from their mother’s breasts, and con- 
fined in a solitary hut, where no human voice might reach 
them; very justly and sagaciously determining that if ever 
they agreed to talk, it would be in the language of nature, 
and consequently, in that of the first inhabitants of the world. 
“© 'Tavra 6 enouero Kye evereddero 0’ Wapparckos,” OF as it 18 rendered in Dr. 
Parr’s translation, “ these things commanded princely Sam.” 
The babes continued so long mute, that the king began to 
doubt the wisdom of his theory, when wonderful to be told! 
one morning upon the entrance of his servants to feed them 
with their accustomed meal of goat’s milk, the little infants 
fell upon their knees—Bexos edwyeov opexovra ras xeoas—and, with 
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ted hands, cried out “ Bekos.” Now had the king under- 
d English, he might readily have perceived that Bexos is by 
pe Be and by paragoge Bexx:, or, in our vernacular, Bekky ; 
what could “ Bekky” mean, but a nurse, or servant girl 
being for whom the unprotected state of the little inno- 
s languished! And what is consequent, but that there 
truth in the doctrine of innate ideas, and that one of the 
we entertain is the sense of imbecility ; and that, when 
ts, we must be attended by a servant maid, or—by syne- 
e—a Bekky, whichis a sort of generic term for the whole 
? Or Bexos indeed, when evolved from juvenile gums, 
the emollient lubricity of an infant lisp, might fall upon 
ulars sufficiently philological, as a well-defined outcry 
reakfast—an exclamation extremely natural for hungry 
ren, and quite common even at the present day. But 
h these cogent explications were strangers to Sam. Metti- 
whose library. had not been furnished with Webster’s 
rersal, and therefore knew not English undefiled ; and 
nding the oracular word to signify bread in some other 
age, the question was settled to the infinite detriment 
damage of our mother tongue. 

1akspeare had a very proper idea of the importance of 
e@ pursuits, when he made Hamlet, that courtier, scholar 
soldier, answer to an inquiry of what he studied, “ “words, 
Is, words.” 

e Jewish Rabbins employed themselves in analysing 
words of the Old Testament, well convinced that every 
sontained i in it a law or a prophecy. | 

would be “ wasteful and ridiculous excess,” to enume- 
e all the syllabic and literary philosophers, who have spent 
lives in settling the meaning and orthodoxy of words. 

simple proverb, “ verbum sapienti,”’ will put the dignity 
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of the profession beyond a doubt. “A word for the wise” 
—evidently intending, that it is for wise men alone, to com- 
ment on and quarrel about obscure expressions. We have, 
therefore, assumed a weighty responsibility, in putting on the 
whole armor of an etymologist, and we must be strong, and 
brave, and bold to sustain ourselves in that glorious company 
of knights-noscent, who have consecrated themselves to 
the overthrow of delusion. But do not fear for me, my gen. 
tle pupil, I have fought for a word before now. I know the 
temper of my weapon, and not without confidence have | 
plunged into black blood. 

Let us now rush “ in medias res.” Mark how obscurity 
bites the dust, and error gives up the ghost. 

The poet very truly and happily sings, 

“The man that hath not music in his sole, 


Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils,” 


Now, the vulgar editions have so arranged the Jast word 
in the first line of this triplet, as to make the poet require 
every man to keep a music book under his ribs, and that his 
soul should be no better than a wind instrument! Here has 
been grievous misconception, and here is our vocation exalted. 
The discriminating antiquary and judicious critic, who is 
aware of the constant corruption of language, who under- 
stands the analogy of words, and is familiar with the man- 
ners and customs of nations, will perceive, upon a little re- 
flection, that the poet, in reality, refers to the custom of dan- 
cing with musical instruments attached to the feet; having 
in his eye, no doubt, the concluding couplet of Herrick’s 
beautiful little epicedium on the death of Mrs. Malaprop : 


‘With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
And she shall have music wherever she goes.” 


Aad Ravn 
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h this explanation the author’s meaning is apparent. Not 
che, nor alma, nor the old fashioned English soul was in 
thought. He is the eulogist of saltation, merely, and 
erinducent melody. The man, says he,—translated into 
e,—who is too Cassius-like to dance, who confesses not 
bewilderment and strong compulsion of a tinkling foot, is 
treason, and all those other things afterwards above 
oned. With what exceeding beauty is the passage in- 
ed, by this integration! 

ain: It is well settled among Latin scholars, that the 
d “ Lucus,” a gloomy grove, derives its name, “ a non lu- 
0 ;”—thatis to say, it is called a bright and cheerful region, 
mse it is black and dark as Erebus. What light is thrown, 
this example, upon the obscurity of that beautiful, but 
ich abused line, : 

“My wound is great because it is so small ?” 


hing could be more quaintly, yet more naturally con- 


y the same rationale, my reverend Hellenian professor 
red the word plough from the Greek verb ¢\eywo—to burn 
cause we do not put fiery horses to the aforesaid agricul- 
| chariot. 

it instead of multiplying minor instances, to magnify the 
llence of our studies, let me call you to the contemplation 
e@ great example, which will afford us all the argument 
illustration we can desire. Listen and you shall be edi- 
by the discussion of a much agitated verse of Shakspeare 
npilation of the various readings, and a criticism, modest 
¢ nclusive, upon them all. It is no more than justice to 
at respectable dramatist, that this matter should be settled. 
all be settled now; and I invoke the shades of Theobald 
Dr. Johnson, whom I think I see in the midst of you, to 
13* 


i 


bear with me to the end, and then pronounce if my success he 
not complete. : 

It is well known, that never was bard so favored by pos. 
terity, in quantity and variety of commentators and expositors, 
as he of Stratford. The mass of confusion and obscurity 
thrown upon his plays, by ignorant editors, and by finical, 
capricious actors, rendered them, for a long time, of little re. 
pute. At last, however, Etymology came to give the deer. 
stealer justice. And when he had lived his little day, the 
million assumed. the prerogative of literary popes, and issued 
bulls for his apotheosis. Then began the worship, and then 
flourished the contest, who should best understand and most 
admire. Critic succeeded critic, “buffeting and cuffing 
each other,” as says the erudite Mr. Seward, each succeeding 
one accusing his predecessor of stupidity and absurdity. All, 
however, concurred in this one sentiment—that the author 
upon whom they commented could have written nothing but 
sense. Of the immortal bard none dared say, “ aliquando 
bonus dormitat Homerus.” Adopting their understood and 
universally conceded premises, we will join these lovers of 
darkness rather than of light, and proceed to the contemplation 
of our text. It may be found in Othello, act fifth, scene sec- 
ond. It is part of the soliloquy of the Moor, after he has en- 
tered the bed-chamber, and is commonly read, 

‘Put out the light, and then put out the light.” 

This is the reading adhered to by Malone, who refers the 
first “light” to the candle which the Moor holds in his hand; 
and the last to Desdemona’s life. All this, in his opinion, is 
spoken in a calm, matter-of-course style. I will first put out 
the candle, and then I'll kill my wife. 

Warburton thinks, that more emphasis should be laid upo™ 
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tter part of the line, and he accordingly puts a dash after 
word “then,” leaving it thus—_ 

‘* Put out the light, and then—put out the light.” x 

here a difficulty arises. How shall the last « light” be 
? By a period, a mark of interrogation, or of excla- 
n? “Put out the light.’—* Put out the light !"— 

ut the light?” All these lections have their eas 
ates ; but as I shall reject them all, I will not at present 
heir merits. Let me merely remark that Mr. Hewlett, 


ke up his mind about what he will do; and after being 
na brown—qr. black—study, and thrumming on his 
for some fifteen minutes, he suddenly catches at the 
orn idea, which is almost made visible by his demoniac 
0 grasp it—then pulls a suitable quantity of wool out of 
ead, and with a Kean-flashing eye exclaims, “ Put out 
att”? x 

4essor McClearer, of the Dublin university, county Lein- 
quite confident that the last “light” refer’s to Desde- 
3 eyes; and he therefore proposes to throw light upon 
ae by taking away one “light,” and substituting 
. And, in truth, even Fielding—whose lucubrations, 
pon, are e profundis—vehemently swears, that when on 
nrney in the other world, he heard some literary ghost 
to Shakespeare himself, that the line ought to run, 

“ Put out, &ec. 


thy eyes.” 

, however, this appears but the turning of light ‘into 
8, So incomprehensible is the insinuation, that even a 
ight imagine a revenge so exquisitely Blackhawkical. 
1s but fair to admit, that some little color is given to 
arism, by the assimilated phraseology of Publius Maro, 


SS Ait Si, 
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in discoursing of the expelled vision of the one-eyed pastora] 
giant, who ate up the friends of Ulysses— 

“‘Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum”— 
“The horrible, great monster, whose light was taken away, or 
put out.” But I cannot, nevertheless, admit that the exopthal. 
mation of Polyphemus, which was certainly appropriate, ang 
exceedingly poetical, in its place, can justify the bad taste of 
making a soldier, and a general, too, put out the two fair eyes 
of a christian lady. 

That learned and ingenious critic, Lampas Lampados, in 
the one hundred and forty-fifth chapter of his treatise of this 
line, comes to the conclusion, that the second “light” refers 
to the same object as the first ; and the latter part of the line 
is nothing but a natural repetition of the earnest and deter- 
mined resolution; Othello meaning, by the word “light” in 
both clauses, the holy man who married him; “ against 
whom,” says he, “on that accounte he justlie entertaineth a 
feelinge of revenge and bittternesse, for that he was the archi- 
tecte of all his miserie.” And this dogmatist very cunningly 
supports his opinion, by an allusion to the torch which Hymen 
is supposed to hold—a light “ever bright and ever burning” 
—insisting that the light itself is taken, by metonymy, for the 
man who holds it. “ And this suggestion,” he proceeds, “ is 
set arounde and fortified by the contexte.” 

“If I quench thee, thou ‘ flaming minister,’ or thou ill-star- 
red parsonne, which shall presentlie burne, as he might haue 
sayd. Whence it appeareth, that the succeeding lines, in the 
vulgate, are but the player’s trashe and bombaste. Doe not 
men commonlie calle a minister, a light, a fire, a light upo® 
the house-tops, a light to kindle and consume the peccant and 
errant humours of moral morbositie, a lamp, a watch-tower, @ 
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or light-house, to illumine the pathe of his besotted 
egation?’ Thus then, it seemethto me: Othello saith, 
out the light,’ or ‘ quench the minister ;’ evidentlie mean- 
rown him in a horse-ponde at some convenient season. 
breakinge off suddenlie, he approacheth the bed-side, 
ensueth the final conversation with Desdemona, which 
with the Moor’s passion and her takinge off.” 

-Speare, or talking Jim, an eleve of Governor Gass; and 
ary of the Columbia-river academy, ina late contribu- 
the Menomine Quarterly, elaborately reviews the wri- 
f Lampados, and treats this particular subject with much 
ite original perspicacity. He attributes great honor to 
author, and agrees with him, but in the respect only that 
onsiders that the last “ light” refers to the ceremonial of the 
Is. ‘ We give light credence,” says he, “ to the pre- 
ion that our seraphic ancestor ever wrote such words, 
ng simply and tamely thereby to repeat the same idea. 
an does not so sing. ‘The governor of all Cyprus did 
)think. Mystery, not simplicity, is the fountain of the 


ion of his king’s English, which compels a single word 
nd godfather for many ideas. We doubt not that he for- 
anxious interest and distress of posterity to know the 
the matter, and that this line gave him more satisfac- 
than any he ever wrote.” Under the arrangement of 
riter, the interpretation of the perplexity would be, “ put 
” or “get rid of the light of Hymen’s torch, or the old 
r, and then I can get rid of the marriage itself—i. e. re- 
all evidence, and who shall say that I am married to 
_ To illustrate and enforce this new application of 
the reviewer refers to a similar figure in Ovid’s Met- 


The bard has here availed himself of that excellent — 
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amorphoses,* where the Sulmonian speaks of Diana’s refusal 
of Apollo’s hand ; 


“ Tile velut crimen tedas exosa jugales.” 


“ Here is certainly a singular coincidence of thought, ang 
the secretary may be correct ; at all events, he makes a Most 
respectable show of argument.t 

But what says the Italian monk, Claraluce, a contemporary 
of Lampados? He strikes out the whole of the soliloquy 
after the sixth line, “ yet she must die,” é&c., and is positive that 
*‘ put out the light” is only a direction to the stage-manager, 
and that it was originally inserted inthe margin. And this, 
for the reason that a sudden darkness ought to come over the 
stage, when any terrible deed is about being enacted by such 
‘a murderous villain as Othello. And he cites, characteristic. 
ally enough, the authority of Job xviii. 5, “ Yea, the light of 


the wicked shall be put out; the spark of his fire shall not 
-burn.” ; 


Another writer, with equal boldness, agrees to the nullifica- 
tion of the concluding part of the soliloquy; but thinks that 
“put out,” &c., was part of an old snatch which Othello be- 


* Book 1, line 484. 

+ The descent of Sac-speare from the family of the poet of Stratford, 
is now too well established to admit of a doubt. The editor of the Na- 
tional Gazette has satisfactorily shown, in his “ Parakalummata Hameri- 
kana,”t hat Shakspeare’s youngerb rother,—who was enamored of the same 
fair eyes, which drew from Will his sweetest sonnet,——sick with disap- 
pointment, and disgusted with the world, accompanied a band of Mora- 
vian missionaries on their pious pilgrimage to Kamschatka. Thence 
travelling on foot, to the northeasternmost point of Asia, he crossed Beh- 
ring’s straits in an Indian canoe, and followed the lakes southward, un- 
til he fellin with a hunting party of the St. Regis Indians. Being lean, 
meagre and apostrophical in his appearance, they readily adopted him ia 
their prophet; and his half-blood descendants enjoyed that dignity 10 
many years. The subject of the present note was taken prisoner in one 
of the border skirmishes during the late war, and his blood and bearing 
soon found for him a Mecenas.— Walsh Par. Ham. p. 384. 


- 
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sing, to keep his spirits up, and induce a feeling of 
ure and indifference, during the commission of his 
| crime ; just as a soldier drinks brandy and gunpowder, | 
n the eve of his engagement. in battle. And he conjures 
from the purgatory of deceased and forgotten ballads, this 
the last remnant of a precious combination of senti- 
and simplicity : 
“Then out spoke Will, that cunning wighte, 
Looking all tenderlie, 
Economie is a virtue, Sal, 
We do not need to see ; 
-For if lovers can say all they would i’th’ darke, 
It were sinful to waste a whole candle to sparke, — 
And soe put out the lighte. 
Put out, &c, 


Put out, &e. : 
Come let’s put out the lighte.” 


must be confessed, that all these readings are enforced 
ch cogent argument, that itis difficult to choose between 
n; for any one of them, separately considered, appears in- 
overtible. But after a thorough investigation of the sub-_ 
Lam convinced that none of them have half so good a 
to confidence, as.a reading of my own, which I shall 
sently propound. First, it is my duty, as a faithful re- 
r, to enumerate some inferior readings, which, although 
“commanding much respect, are entitled to a recapitula- 


“ Put out, é&c.—and then pull out my wife.” 

“* Put out—and then pull out my knife.” 

“ Put out—and then—but if you bite.” 

** Put out--and then to my delight.” | 

“ Put out this light, and then put out that light.” 

sis the reading of Mr. Claudius Lucerne, an eminent lite- 
llow chandler, who thinks Othello must have had six- 


pound in each hand. A 


Put out the light, and then pull down the wall.” 
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This, as one might readily suppose, is the proposed version 
of a matter-of-fact man, like Cobbett. He points, with ay 
the air of triumph of a discoverer of the truth, to Cynthio’s 
novels, whence the plot of the play is taken; and where the 
story runs, that the Moor killed his spouse, by pulling down 
upon her bed, a decayed part of the wall, hoping, the cra. 
ven! that the coroner’s jury would bring in a.verdict of 
“ Death by the prolapsion of lath and plaster.” | 

“Butter my eyes, but I'll put out the light.” 

Jam satis. Since there are so many plausible versions; J 
am verecund of the pronunciation of a positive judgment in the 
matter. But, as no man should hide the light of his reason 
under a bushel, but bring it, even if a farthing candle, to the 
illumination, I will break through the thick array of my 
modesty, and unfold the only true, genuine and original read- 
ing, such as Shakspeare wrote it, and such as Etymos Logos 
revealed it to me. 


‘Put out the light, and then—put ! into bed.” 


I approve this arrangement, firstly, because it is most con- 
sonant with nature. This is sometimes a good rule to go by, 
in the settlement of obscure and disputed passages, when the 
resolution so made is palpable. [I followed it lately, in one 
instance, myself, in translating /®sculapius, for the college 
in Barclay street.] And what can be more natural and rea- 
sonable, in a man worn out with the toils of the day, than to 
go to his bed chamber, put out his candle, and repose himself 
in the arms of nature’s sweet restorer? I never can admit 
that Shakspeare intended to make the Moor guilty of so blood- 
thirsty a design, as the vulgate imputes to him; because it 
would have been unnatural, and at war with the all-prevail- 
ing and irresistible organ of go-to-bediviness. 
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econdly. In answer to the objection that this reading 
nconsistent with the spirit of the play, and the precon- 
ed intentions of Othello, it is sufficient to'remark, that such 
ils are opposed to the spirit of free inquiry, and that it is 
beauty of this particular line, and not the probability or 
sistency of the whole plot, that we are considering; 
that this rule has been the constant rudder of judgment 
all commentators, from the time whereof the memory of 
n runneth not to the contrary. 
Thirdly and lastly. By a very simple course of explana- 
, it may be shown that the corrupted reading in common 
sceptation, is but a finical version of what Shakspeare wrote. 
4 e alteration of the original text was made by the players 
x the sake of euphony, and the swell of figurative Jan- 
e; and it consists in nothing more than the substitution 
ut the light” for ‘‘ into bed.” The difficulty is then re- 
wed, the problem is resolved. ‘‘Into bed” means nothing 
re or less than “out,” or “out of the light ;” for what is 
lainer than that when a man gets into bed, and covers 
head over, he is in the dark? Or “out the light” may 
used by asort of figure of anticipation, for ‘‘ into bed,” since 
vas a well known custom among the people in Cyprus— 
stom from which William the Conqueror took his idea of 
urfew regulation—to extinguish their candles before the 
ting themselves to Morphean influences. Again; the 
sitions “out” and “into” were promiscuously used for 
other, by all the respectable writers of the Elizabethean 
Thus, Cyprian, the younger, in describing the martyr- 
‘and sufferings of St. Trollopea, with beautiful pathos 
s those now almost household words, “ out of the frying- 
into the fire.” And an acquaintance with etymology will 
er that they are frequently interchanged, to avoid tauto- 
OL. Il.—14 
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logy. ‘The word “bed” may perhaps be called “ the light» 
from the lightness of the feathers of which it is composeg. 
The only difficulty, then remaining undisposed of, is that 
which arises from the construction of the word ‘ put.” This 
I take to be simply, a particle, which here signifies ease, 
self-complacency, good nature, rub-your-hands-togetheriye. 
ness,—as Galland Spurzheim call it, affability and amative. 
ness ; and I account it to be a word of exceeding pith, point 
and expression, exclusive and authentic, and most happily 
introduced on this occasion. “Is this fancy, or is it fact?” 
Is it not clear as light itself? 


“ How far a little candle sheds its light ! 
So shine true readings through a misty world.” 


What, then, remains for me, but to call for your special 
plaudits, and remove the light of my countenance? Nothing, 
but a few peroratorical comments by way of reflection on 


the subject. 
* * * * * * 


NEWSPAPERS. 


“ Quid novi ?”?—“ What's the news ??—Demosthenes lec- 
tured his acres-spread congregation, once for asking this 
question, when Philip of Macedon was on their boundary 
line, without opposition, and his countrymen were without 
means of defence. ‘*H @éneobe,” said he, * cing por, repciévres abrov 
muvOdvecBat kata thy dyooay, Neyerai Tt Katydv 2” 

Is there no Demosthenes in Columbia? Are the orators 
voiceless ‘—or corrupt all? Heartless! Is it possible that 
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ean content ourselves by running about and asking “ what 
he news?” are we readers. only, and not doers? Do 
lie in bed and comfortably read, in print, how splendidly 
brother fell, cut with a Floridian tomahawk? Do we 
fer “to read” the account of the atrocities perpetrated by 
Majesty’s Most particular Lieutenant Governor of au the 
adas on the suffering chickens of Bill Jones’ farm? Do 
choose to sleep and dream, upon the authority of the 
ter-devil-children of Dr. Faustus, of the invasion of the | 
niard and the Camanche at the South-west—of the steal- 
insinuation of the Russ at Columbia River,—or the 
Iking policy of “ negotiation” of our own selves with re- 
to the boundary line of Maine ! 
‘Ves. Yes. Yes.” 
Who the devil are you! Jack, my dear boy, I’m glad to 
“you. You came in quiet, then, and looked over my 
ulder—ha 2” 

‘Those are my precise sentiments.” 

The” 
“Tsay that we, the people of. the United States of America, 

re a set of cowards and sneaks.” 

Moderate, Jack, moderate.” 

I insist that there is not a spark of soul or pluck left in 
republic. People have got quicksilver running through 
veins instead of blood. I swear e 
Don’t swear, Jack. What do you lay it to 2?” 
itto? I lay the whole at the door of the newspa- 


SS 


Why so, my lea fellow, why so?” 

Now,” said Jack, “1 shall, ike enough, make some 
and harsh remarks, which, knowing as I do your at- 
t to the Press—and the Press-gang is a big power, 


y 


and always stamps the man killing the lion—reasons in the 
money drawer ; : 

“Jack, none of your gammon. ‘Take your finger off youy 
nose i ioe 

. I say, then, I mean there is not a paper in this coun. 
try whose columns may not be bought. They belong to, 
are supported by, and paid for by Partizs. They are merely 
hired agents, like the Brummagem ‘ travellers’ dressed up in 
clean shirts, and dispatched abroad for customers for particu- 
lar houses, all of them taking pains to avoid the general good. 
They would sacrifice their country to benefit their own sel. 
fish ambition. Each pretends that he is the man, and that 
wisdom will die with his party.” 

“But, Jack, what parties? You surely don’t include the 
religious papers. “Think of the ‘ Deserver.’” 

“ Deserver! Why, do you suppose I am capable of be- 
lieving that the Editor of that ably conducted Presbyterian 
oracle would record the dying faith and pious decadence from 
earth, and ascent to Heaven of a Catholic Priest ?” 

“ But then take the ‘ Verity Teller, Jack. What objec- 
tions, if you are a subject of the Pope, have you to that ?” 

‘“None; none, my friend, but upon the score of its 
being a party paper. ‘The Deserver says that their—Deser- 
ving—party will go to Heaven. The Verity Teller tells 
them that they lie, and that they’ll go to Hell. The differ- 
ent members of the crafts meet in the day time, and buy 
and sell, and cheat each other, and one goes home at night 
and prays for the crushation of Antichrist, and the other goes 
to an earthly ‘Father,’ and ‘ confesses’ that he hath had deal- 
ings with an Heretic. Both having absolved themselves, by 
praying God’s curses on each other, they meet again next days 
and trade and sin until the hour of prayer and confession.” 
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Jack, are you sincere in this ?” é 
Sincere? Look at their files. Nothing but fire, shot, 
blast, attack, storm, cut, slash, and the devil. Hughes 
Breckenridge, Christian and Appollyon all over. But 
isn’t to the point. What I meant to say was, that with 
their pious zeal, 1 can buy both those papers. I can 
e the ‘ Deserver’ Catholic, and the ‘ Verity Teller’ Pres- 
an to-morrow.” 
You're a fool.” 
That’s what was said to Columbus and Ben Franklin. 
n't you lived long enough in this world to learn that 
ple now-a-days profess principles for money’s sake? Are 
editors of either of those papers apostles, living on their 
m hooks - 
Jack, you’re blasphemous.” 
God forbid! Imeant nothing about those glorious Hea- 
appointed, being fishermen—who worked for love merely, 
intended merely to ask does anybody preach, teach, write, 
eak in these modern of times without being paid for the 
ice? Is not talent a thing to be bought, and wisdom a 
modity in the market? Is it public good that induces 
r scholar to set up a paper ?—to stake his all upon a 
tof types? Or is it not the hope of gain, or at least 
velihood? What writer throws the bread of his own 
ing upon the waters of the ocean, trusting, on a false 
it hope, that it will come back to him buttered, with a 
fast hold of it ?” q 
Stop; stop; you impetuous cynic. I say yes; yes; yes. 
ublic good that has made many ‘a poor scholar’ write, « 
‘many a benevolent man-angel mst Think of the 


r preachers! They get 2 no pay.” 


14* 


» 


* None but world applause. Dr. Cox thinks their drafts 
on heaven will all be dishonored.” | 
“ Jack, you are the most incorrigible Change the sub. 
ject—change the subject—some other line of news—stages,» 

( Beik so.” ) 

“What do you think of the magazines ?” 

“Most decidedly all for party and profit. Mere meadow. 
hens, looking out for their families. Picking up is their 
vocation. How gloriously they can persuade an ambitious 
graduate that it will be to his eternal happiness to be in 
their mouth, like a soft shelled crab!” 

“ But, Jack, they must live.” 

“Truly so. But not honorably, nor morally at other men’s 
expenses. Do they ever hand the plate in the church, to : 
the pews where the poor communicants sit ?” 

‘But the magazine publishers pay their correspondents, don’t 
they ?—I don’t mean out of mere charity.” 

“When a contributor gets his name ‘wp’ they do. Let a 
writer get established and he can write any manner of non- 
sense, and the discriminating public will ery ‘beautiful ! and 
the proprietors of the magazine will look the respectfully 
amiable, and contribute back. But let a man be unknown, 
no matter how good his article, and he has the solitary satis- 
faction of seeing himself in print.” 

“Well, they are honest—impartial, and free from ‘ Party 
are they not?” 

“Are you so innocent as to ask that question? Why, one 
is mercantile, another law, another mechanical, another philo- 
sophical, another moral, another military, another political, 


another religious, another anti-masonic, another abolition, an0- 
ther 
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Hold up, Jack. Do you mean to say that these all repre- 
t different parties ?” 

«Most distinctly. They all belong to a particular interest. 
dependent article in any one of them, acknowledging 
e hope of salvation of another, would effectually damn the 
ladmitter. ‘The patrons would send in an immediate dis- 
mance. Why, our friend Harry—who writes, you 
, for several of them,—has to select his subject, accom- 
te his sentiments, study his style, and pick his words. 
- seven P. M. he will write a sermon for ‘the Watchman 
the Wall,’—at nine ‘a few remarks on snakes’ for the 
ilosophical Observer,’—at ten ‘the last moments of Jane 
re’ for the ‘ Ladies’ Maga,’—at eleven ‘ Abolition on the 
Iroad of Success” for ‘ Garrison’s Glory,’ and then go to 
ke a good carpenter after his day’s work.” 

But, dear Jack, how does this hurt the country? How 
ou say that our liberties or virtue are endangered, or the 
ness of the republican family prejudiced by the conflicts 
inion or taste? Ought we not to have parties to balance 


9 


Now, that is as silly a proposition as the nursery bal- 


‘Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 

His wife could eat no lean ; 

And so it was, betwixt them both 

They licked the platter clean,’ 

ou seriously believe that it is necessary to have ‘ parties’ 
€ country to save our glorious Constitution? And do 
ot keep the country in a constant ferment, setting son 
t father, and neighbor against neighbor ?— 
Jack, there must be parties. Eternal watchfulness——” 


zammon, gammon! You put me in mind of the daily 
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“ Well, what of that 2” 

“That's what I began on ;—the vilest, truckling, sycophan. 
tic, hypocritical, money-begging, proud-swaggering, empty- 
headed, encyclopedia-thieves ” 

, Some exceptions, Jack ?” 

“Few, few. ‘They all boast of their exclusive virtue, ang 
damn their neighbors.” 

“'The ‘ Dispatch and Asker’ is a good paper ?” 
sein Meat-axe all over. When I take it up I consider my- 
self entering a butcher’s knife-shop. Cut, cut, strike, cut, for 
our party, is the cry of the ‘ leader.” ‘There is not an honest 
man in the world but belongs to us. ‘ Exterminate the ras. 
cals, and then we'll have a new fight among ourselves,’ is all] 
the talk, and all the patriotism.” 

“What have you to say against the quiet ‘ Columbian? ” 

“ Quiet? quiet!. Yes, how quietly it honored the dead 
wife of General Jackson, for party’s sake. A woman— 
dead !” 

“T won’t say a word to you on that head, Jack. I’ve no 
doubt it’s sorry for it. Party spirit é 

“Yes, that’s the very thing I am telling you of. It was 
the same print that came out with a recommendation to every 
man to reject his son, every mother to turn her daughter out 
_ of doors, every sweet girl to dismiss her lover, every brother 
to strike his brother, every friend to deny his friend, who did 
not belong to Ais or her party.” 

“'That’s rather on the horrid, Jack. What have you got 
against the ‘ Evening Rail?’ ” 

“Party all over. Party, ‘us,’ ‘we’ and public printing. 
There is powerful writing there, and some truth, but it is 
often askew, ‘The everlasting looking out for ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number,’ leads the editor too much te 
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ify Fly Market loafers into the conservators of the coun- 
d minify decent men into bloodsuckers. ‘The best of 
structive ‘leaders’ are full of cool, deliberate, party 
They are paid for.” 

Well, you are a queer one. Whom will you except? 
t do you say to the ‘ Animal Magnetism Advertiser ?’ ” 
No let up. The bitterest partisan—methodistical and 
1 its partizanship ; It would take the Canadas for itself, 
fice, but write against the true soldiers of the Republic 
ing them by bravery.” 

What against the ‘ Quicksent? ” 

A mere made thing, baked out of the ashes of two or 
dead prints. It knows barely enough to help to distract 
ublic comfort by joining in the chorus of ‘ Ruin,’ which 
ispatch leads the air to.” 

ournal of Merchandize ?”’ 

here’s an exception. I believe that paper is pure. It 
od, at all events, and it tells the story on both sides. If 
ave acid in one column, you have soda in the next. 
may mix up Amos Kendall and Daniel Webster, and 
aright good drink.” 

What do you think of the penny papers ?” 

“Some are strong ; almost all good; but their excellence 
‘from their freedom from party thrall. Where they do 
allegiance, they are slaves, and can talk no freer lan- 
ethan an English clodhopper. But I am interrupting 
I only called in to say how d’ye do. What the deuce 
u going to write when | came in ?” 

| can’t say, Jack, I forget. You put me out. It was 
thing about newspapers—I was going to praise them, 
ou have put a twist into my pen, and belied the craft. 
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I shall have to do the thing over. The liberty of the press, 
the glorious freedom of thought, the « 

“TI see the fit is on you yet. Good bye.” 

“ Good bye, Jack. Butdon’t be ina hurry. Hold on hale 
a minute. Whatdo you think of ‘the Moon?” . 

“It’s like all moons—it has its changes. It has its pha- 
ses. It sometimes runs high, and sometimes runs low. |; 
professes great morality, talks windy solemnity in its editor}. 
als, as though it was learned and serious upon every subject 
Newton to-day, Beethoven yesterday, Napoleon to-morrow, 

Channing next day, Recorder Riker the day following. Sue. 
cessive sermons stamp its editorial columns. But look at its 
advertising part—can you find anything more filthy than the 
_ constant notices about ‘no mercury— French specific’— no 
quackery’—* to the ladies,’ and so on? I cannot speak the 
infamy of the accumulated titles. ‘ Rapes,’ ‘robberies,’ ‘ mur- 
ders,’ ‘ coroner’s inquests,’ and all sorts of police reports, of 
the most disgusting detail.” ; i 

“You are pretty much of my sentiments.” 

“T see that you and I agree that all papers belong to 
some clique or party. Now, 1 say that the Moon is a party 
paper. Itbelongs to the no-party-party, and to that class of 
people who need secret quack medicines, and lose dogs and 
- cows, and who like advertisements of drinking-shops, and 
can tolerate lectures on temperance. But it will never hurt 
the country as the partisan warriors do, and there is really 
much talent thrown away upon its leaders. But its columns, 
instead of teaching American boys the pride of National 
Honor, more effectually call their young eyes to the ‘ Quid 
novi’ of the Police office and the Five Points.” 

“ Why, Jack, you beat all men I ever heard talk. Pray 

how does ‘ the Herald’ stand in your estimation ?” 
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don’t know the coin, my friend. But to return to gene- 
servations. Itis safer than to particularize. The news- 
er press throughout the whole Union is by its own confes- 
and by its mutual proofs against each other, the mere organ 
bition, selfishness, and humbug. ‘They usurp, it is true, 
laces of the ancient orators, and dictate morals and 
tism to the country. But you do not-hear Cicero ;— 
ecognise not the pure flame of Grecian boldness, that 
‘itself into the mob, and storm-like, dashed out the fire of 
lan madness. The difference between our ditors eand 
nt orators is something like that between garden fire- 
tks and Heaven’s lightning. Would any of the old-times 
-strikers for liberty have ended his speech with a notice 
Jacobus Corvus had a farm for sale at 12M. at the 
l—terms easy ?’—wouldn’t he have fallen at the feet of 
ey’s statue? or been torn to pieces? Now look at the 
ssors of the orators! Read their affectation first, and 
look at their proof. “We call the particular attention 
‘readers to the sale of the splendid building lots at Frog- 
advertised to be sold this day at 12 M., by Blinker and 
uctioneers.” For the same hour you see— We must 
tego the opportunity to remind our friends! that the 
f Colonel Bankem’s delightfully situated building lots 
Ospect Hill comes off to-day at 12 M.” Next—* It is 
ted that Mr. Preston will address his fellow citizens at 
. this day, from the steps of the Astor House. No true 
of the country should be absent. Citizens who have 
lem, are requested to appear in white’ pantaloons, on 
back.” Next—* Our readers will bear in mind that 
of all the imported blood stock of Creature Comfort, 

| is to take place to-day at 12 M., at the Exchange. 
horses will make a fine stud. No true lover of his coun- 
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try should be absent.” Then—‘‘ Remember! 12 is the time 
Mr. Ascent starts his balloon from Castle Garden. That jp. 
valuable citizen, Mr. Marsh, the proprietor, has provided ex. 
tensive accommodations, and no friend of industrious entey. 
prise should be wanting, for any consideration. Let no one be 
absent.” - 

“This is a specimen of editorials. Call you it honest 1_ 
Independent? Free from party falsehoods and gull-traps? 
Are they not all paid for? Who cracked up the miserable 
speculations in town lots and wilderness tracts, in the wretched 
speculation times, but the newspaper editors? How many 
a trusting fool was gulled by the editorial lie of ‘ We take 
pleasure to call the attention of our readers, &c.? Which 
daily theatre puff shall we now-a-days, out of the six or eight, 
believe ?” , 

“Jack! Jack! you'll get into the papers yourself. They'll 
put you in for high treason !” 

«Damn ’em, let em do it, and I'll give them more truth. 
They’re ruining the country. The police ought to stop them. 
The Chancellor ought to issue an injunction against them. 
They all go against Vice, but they teach its existence, so 
that they may have a chance to abuse it, and clarion their 
own health, while they pamper, or poison, or create subjects 
for new articles. There is such a thing in criminal law as 
‘ crimen non nominandum. ;’—but these collectors of rottenness, 
paste, as it were, the name upon their forehead, and stand 
in the street for curious, innocent purchasers—perhaps vit- 
gins! If things are not sufficiently ‘rank and gross in na 
ture,’ they or their reporter—horrid office! Rag-picker! 
Street-sweeper! Kennel-cleaner '—must pepper more filth 
of prurient imagination into it e 


“ Hallo! Hallo! Jack!” 
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Where are the fathers of the city who tolerate such news- 
pers 1—Here, take up a number of one of them by chance ; 

the number for August, 13th, 1840. First is a puff of 
elves, and their success. Next a part encyclopedia 
part magazine copied sermon set up as ‘ original matter,’ 
he much vexed question whether a countryman ought to 
llowed to charge more than sixpence a-piece for his 
kens now, in consideration of the state of the currency. 
n a sprinkling of more gammon. Then—the cream of 
paper—‘ Fatal accident’—‘ State prison’ — Shall not be 
rised if we before long hear of some act of desperation’ 
s, kill your sentinels, and come to the city—then 


mM i ; s s 
nquest’—on a—fallen woman—‘ Indians’—‘ Shocking sui- 
18 29 


Jack, don’t go too far.” ‘ 

My friend I’ve not gone far enough. If you want evi- 
e of the licentiousness and degradation of the press, look 
e police reports in that same paper—‘ Stealing a shawl 
female’—‘Stealing dresses—Maria Stone’—‘ Stealing 
ey and a watch—some person.’ But look at the two fol- 
ng, entitled ‘ Disorderly house,’ and ‘ Scenes in Anthony 
t’'—Great God! are we not bad enough by nature, but 
we need the devil to teach us through the printing-press 
to sin, where to sin, and how many others sin ?” 

Well, what would you have? What the dickens do you 
ant? Would you go back to old John Lang’s time, who 
dn’t let more than half a little finger of editorial go into 
Gazette, because it did’nt look like business ty 

I would. A newspaper is not a place to inculcate gene- 
iterature and morals, or to lay down the laws, or herald 
. We have books enough, holding the fountain where 
can bend and drink for ourselves wisdom and virtue. 
Vou. [1.—15 
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Neither is # a proper grammar of politics. When it becomes 
a debator, itis an essayist, bought to write up an opinion, 
instead of a newspaper. Old Lang was right. In place of 
reading the bought opinions of party hirelings, who would 
write on the other side for sixpence more to-morrow, let men 80 
home and study the Constitution, and the early history apg 
splendid debates of their old Congresses and Conventions, 
From them they can imbibe an honest and fervent draught 
of the freest spirit of freedom, the Hones) mounting- foam of 
liberty, truth untrammelled, glory 

“In excelsis, Jack, keep down lower, or I shall lose sight 
of you. You mean to say aman may mis-spend his time in 
reading newspapers ?” « 

‘“T do. Ifhe reads them all, and pays attention to one- 
tenth of the saints’ days, he’ll have no time for the duties 
of personal life, contract wrong ideas, hurt his health, and 
crack his brains. A constant reader of newspapers, instead 
of wholesome authority, that speaks without party influence, 
is like an idiot boy who would plunge into a green mant- 
ling cow-pool, in preference to bathing in the ocean.” 

« Jack, you're right. [’ll put your sentiments down. I don’t 
wonder that Cooper is compelled to sue them.” 

‘“ Nor I. Farewell once more.” 


* Good bye.” 


CATACOUSTICS. 


e sensation which we perceive through the organ of hearing is called 

uch as the sound of a human voice, the sound of a bell, &c. The 
e which treats of sound in general is called “ Acousties,”—from 
eek word for hearing,—or phonics,—from the Greek word which 
oice, or sound.—And most of the other terms which are used in 
f sound, are derived from the shore: mentioned words; such as 
stics, Caracovsrics, SiC.” 


HAT is the philosophy with which Cavello commences his 
ater [X., Part II., entitled—* of Sound, or of Acoustics.” 
have been led by reflection upon an intercepted letter, 
y embodied in the “ Spirit,” written by some foreign 
, touching ‘The cries of New York,” to look a little 
er into the matter than that shrewd but doubtful specimen 
nglish ladyship had means or ability tosnoop. I am glad 
ve done so, for I have found at least one ‘ American pe- 
ty” that must be defended from foreign abuse. Ceerlers 
the Five Points, and all those interesting situations in 
» suburbs, which have been planted with innocent-looking 
se churches,—all spire and no body,—put up on ragged 
on barren fields marked out with a sign post, and glori- 
ith the titles of Avenues “ A,” “ B,” “C,” and “ Pro- 
Place,” and “ After date Square,” and “‘ Cashier Row,” 
“Texas Stroll,” and such like ;—gemmed with a grog- 
> and occasionally honored with a post-office !—Post- 
er save the remark !—by some “ enterprising” speculator 
he capital of his glib and queer tongue ;—and all the 
ble “enterprise” of us Yankees to take in friends and 
with solemn assurances of the silver rivulets that are 
s going to begin to run from Penobscot to Lake Pon- 
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chartrain ; and all the other tricks and cheateries of the “ Ry. 
terprise” part of my people, and all the vulgar vices which 
foreign debasement has brought here ;—these I give and 
yield in tribute to any trollop who will aspire to criticism, 
and create for herself a character, by abusing them. These 
things I surrender. Let deformity illustrate vice. Let vul- 
garity vomit out the proof of its associations. 

But no trollop must abuse the Cats of my native city, either 
by direct libel or by sarcastic inuendo. ‘The tiger spirit pos- 
sesses me on this subject, and I scream for cats. 

I am for cat-acoustics, only.—I have heard of cock-crowing, 
I have read about the early lark at matin dawn, striking hig 
head against the top of the cage, and of the robin’s silver 
whistle, playing upon wires, and the wren’s shrill joyfulness, 
uplifted from some straggling smoke-dried poplar, and of many 
other of the varieties of the creaking, piercing, fifery per- 
formances of our most cherished city of Neo Eboracensis. 1 
have heard a band of music. I went to a Roar-atorio,—or 
Oratorio as they call it,—once, at the Tabernacle. I have 
heard a woman sing ‘ Oft in the stilly night.” My next-door 
neighbor is a Frenchman who has an educated parrot that 
talks like a judge, who decides by instinct before he hears 
the argument, and prates and anticipates, and cries his own 
praises incessantly, “ Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll!” in constant 
and earnest reiteration, interrupted only when he stops to 
drink—for he is a marvelous member of the temperance so- 
ciety. Ihave been to a Methodist Camp Meeting. I have 
been “high,” and have sung myself. Whether | heard my- 
self, “de hoc non.” Probably more “ Hoe” than “non.” 
Over the way, and opposite to me, two little infants are leart- 
ing “Isle of beauty, fare the well,” from a spinster teacher 
who, when she gets through her instructive department, goes 
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the anualngs like farce after tragedy,—and screams 
a voce poco,” in such a way, that your enraptured judg- 
t cries out “fa !” before she has poked her “ voce” fully 
you. In fact, I have the advantage of great musical ex- 
ence, even from the booming thunder of a cannon, down 
the maiden squeal of a mouse. I ama musician. I affect 
Hayden. I love not Handel. They have sublimity, but 
dramatic action in their stately glories. They march in- 
mn of attack. Where they strike, they do terrible exe- 
ition, but they preserve too close a column. 
To keep up the military phraseology, they don’t display 
\d turn their enemy's flanks. ‘They break down the walls of 
r ears, and enter conquerors, but don’t cut you up and smash 
They achieve a solemn victory, and stop. Then again, 
shop, and all that class of Missnancyists are whining babies. 
1ey are competent to set Barbauld’s poems, or Tom Moore 
le’s Hymns, down into some select public-garden min- 
elsy, but they will never grow up into the maturity of musi- 
s. Other people I have heard, and whose music I know, 
upon whom I set a proper value ; but of all the quadru- 
( al, feathery, or two-footed creation, man or inhuman, wo- 
or fallen , next after paying a proper reverence to 
living action of Von Weber’s engravings, stamped by the 
nlight from the reflection of the trees and rough ravines of 
Hartz mountains, by his own Daguerreotype, I go for the 
MeEw-sic 
of 
FE.Is - 
I am for 
-Cat-acoustics. 
e is my gauntlet. Take it up who dare. Answer my 
chism. ; 


Lo 
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Music is a running thrill that rushes over you with a sen. 
sation of almost choaking deliciousness ; like a sudden ocean. | 
wave on a smooth pravelly beach; isn’t it? Its changes are 
like the smiles and frowns of a good girl—twenty-five years 
old ;—or the quick alternations of the politics of the spirits of 
the air, who, one moment, vote for Cloud, and next, Light. 
ning, and next, Rain, and then, Blue Sky ; ar’n’t they? Mu. 
sic is change, race, flight, fight, mixed love and anger, the 
tear of sentiment, the gush of passionate outbreak, and seve- 
ral other things; is’nt it? Is there any music in “dum, 
dum, dum, dum, dum, dum?” Apollo forbid! Such a per- 
formance would be worse than a silent Quaker meeting, or a 
Scotch bagpipe. But put “ d” on the top of the house, where 
he can have the air, and “u”—not you, my dear—in the front 
bed-chamber in the second story, and “ m” in the cellar, and 
then let the representatives of sound run up and down. “M” 
will bring with him “blasts from Hell,” and “ D” drop into 
the composition, “airs from Heaven,” while “ U” will do the 
earthly part of the business, and the appoggiature ladder will 
multiply its rungs, and be peopled with strange but sweet 
voices borne to you upon the velocipede above referred to, 
aud so you'll go to glory. Now what musical instrument 
made of tongue, teeth, thorax, or wire and ivory, can boast a 
scale of notes, from the profound of mad rage to the exhausted 
argute of pathos equal to the shrill delight of the feline gamut ? 
I drink as a garden drinks dew, the native melodies of a cat. 
A well-voiced Tom-cat is your true musician of nature. He 
is Diana’s commissioned serenader. History books say that 
“the wild or mountain-cat is borne in coats-of-arms as the 
emblem of liberty, vigilence, and forecast.” Our city cat has 
all these honors with the additon of aclassical education, cul- 
tivated taste, and knowledge of the world. Your peasantry 
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untain-ridger does very well in the way of his vocation. 
screams out fourth fiddle with very good effect. But it 
s one of our cultivated urban Toms to fife, fiddle, bassoon, 
d hurdy-gurdy all together. 
he Romans gave their domestic tigers three names; to 
t, Felis, Catus, and Catulus. ‘These were probably, dif- 
rent tribes, using different styles of melody. ‘“ Felis” was 
he prefurred name, however, and lapped the most plentiful 
of favor. A good mouser was called “ Muricida.” But 
give the catalogue of names might put me in the same cat- 
y with a prosing peasant. That catastrophe I beg leave 
avoid, and so go on with my story. Permit me that 


ome people like the voice of a dog. Not I. 

rhe dog bays the moon, and howls out sickness, thirst, and 
madness, but puss pours out wild and melancholy love-notes 
tender, healthful adagio and maestoso. Does he succeed 
alling his ladye-love to the old trysting-place so many a 
ght hallowed by fierce and gentle dalliance ;—what soul- 
cing epithalamics fill with poetic fury the ear of the sen- 
ntal watchman, snoozing hard by! How many a fever- 
1 tongue in the chosen happy neigborhood swears out in 
ure at the paradisical concert. The Garcia never sung 
cat can sing. 

lessed air! Cavallo says it is “the vehicle of sound.” 
tis. And what hero can better stride that velocipede 
the voice of a cat ? 

he mariner’s welcome of the word “ Catspaw,” comes 
the cloudy cry of distant land-cats, and his sail and soul 
ate together with the greatful impulse of the breeze. He 
o his “ cat-heads,” and heaves up his anchor, and claws 
the deep rumbling ocean. It is a singular fact that the 


s 
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word “cat” is as necessary a term of description in music, 
as any particle is to a particular class of words in prose or. 
thography. This is a: well-deserved tribute to the musica] 
genius of that interesting animal. ‘“ Cat” in acoustics is what 
*« pro,” “ con,” “ad” &c., are in grammar. ‘The music of the 
rushing torrent of waters at Niagara cannot be described but 
as a cat-aract. ‘The Paganinies of the world draw their bows 
upon catgut. Poets sleep upon cattails to get inspiration. If 
three musicians go home drunk of a moonlight night, they are 
sure to entertain the town with a cat-ch. 

The courter-avant critics of the opera, who decide for the 
people beforehand, join the orchestra with catcalls. The 
printer’s devils and general loafers caterwaul. Shakspeare’s 
_ © Twelfth Night” was acted in that. way on Mrs. Wood’s last 
night at the Park, when old Hays came in and cried out, like 
a true police-officer, in the language of Maria— 

“¢ What acaterwauling do you keep here? If my lady— 
the Mayor—have not called up her steward, Malvolio,—the 
captain of the watch,—and bid him turn you out of doors, 
never trust me.” 

Catskill mountain is full of the lowing of cattle. The pen- 
itentiary catacombs are tragic with the notes of despair. 
Every ship is vocal with the cat-o’-nine-tails. ‘“ Kit” is a 
small fiddle. Every body can sing that pathetic old Eng- 
lish ballad entitled ** Dido and A®neas,” the burden of which 
is “ Kitty kit dink-a-Dido.” I could go on, but the illustra- 
tions I have given are sufficient for my purrpose. 

Catacoustics is defined to be the echo or air-copied reflec- 
tion of the offspring of the sonorous body which utters some 
new-born melody. How truly apposite is the name when 
applied to our city cats! How plentiful are all the needful in- 
struments of reproduction! Let some battle-worn grimalkin 
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pur out a solitary ditty upon your fence at midnight, and the 
cent walls of the block will catch up the glorious essence 
sound, and fling it back and about like the orgies of the 
most classical wizards. You will dream of Der Freyschutz, 
d think you hear a spirit. But if you want to be lapped in 
lysium, listen toa Cat Concert. To get one up, only tell 
your cook to leave the dinner remnants on the grass plot, in- 
stead of handing them, according to law, to the swill-man. 

Let it be done on some moonlight night, so that there will be 
a chance for help to the effect, from the soaring stretch of 
some late-watching she-eagle—every block furnishes a pro- 
per quota—who sits by her window, pounding her piano— 
no; forte—and goes F in the sixty-sixth ledger line, soste- 
to, for a quarter of an hour without breathing. That helps 
e harmony powerfully. If you can geta man with a hand 
organ to grind at your front door while the performance is 
going on, and an amateur of “ foreign airs” to saw his guitar 
d voice to the ‘native graces” over the way, at the same 
time, your appyHion will be complete—you are happy— 
ty happy. 

Such are the New York festivals. Is it needful to describe 
em? Why do Iask? Who can describe the effect pro- 
ced by the chorus of sixty cats, aided by all the musical 
nt of the ward ! | 

Reader thou hast been at such a concert. Thou hast not? 

ence then, thou knowest naught. First, however, give me 

ousand dollars for teaching thee a new pleasure. Pay 
the moneys, invite your cats, and call me a good musical 
Pe 

P. S. If you can throw in a small boy who sings Methodist 
mn tunes dolorotissima voce, like the howl of a mad dog, it 
“put into your conglomerate work, the idea of Death’s 
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head on a tombstone. Put alongside of him a young gentle. 
man, who squeals with his sweetheart, harmonious “ why-e-a, 
why-e-a—whew, e, a, a, a, a, ee ah! 

a, ah! ah! 


a, 

ah! ah! 

: a, ah! 

aha ! 

and the cats will be encouraged by the competition. Cry 
«Fire !” and “ Watch” yourself. Pay the money before spe- 
cified to the “Spirit,” for I have a notion that he’s short of 
funds to feed his cattle-laborers, and such. ‘This is the end 
of the catalogue. Now, dearest Kate, 1 am free, but—for— 
thee. 5 


THE -HON. MISS SAUSSAGE’S MAR- 
RIAGE. 


[Reported expressly Not for “‘ The Weppine Observer,” but for ‘“ THE 
Sprrit OF THE TIMEs,] . 


% 


THE ceremony of the Hon. Miss Savssacz’s marriage 
took place onthe 10th instant at the chapel of St. Imi- 
tante. This distinguished lady—whose descent and charac- 
ter are so familiar to the whole Christian Marketing world,— 
so familiarly known as a distinguished representative of the 
Porkine race of nobility, who take their heraldic devices from 
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e record kept of the ordines who went into Noah’s ark, and 
10 are so remarkable for the successful warfare which 
y have kept up with the Jews, has actually allowed her- 
to be stuffed into the lips and throat of Prince Alber- 
ss, the popular and’ majestic owner of the splendid sand 
ansion, and at least one half a quarter of an acre of 
dine ground, called, known, and designated upon the map as 
‘Coney Island Point.” 

The officers of the household of the fair bride began to 
ive at Fulton Market, at one quarter before six o’clock, 
-M.—looking very sleepy and very hungry. The Alder- 
of the 18th Ward, the Head Justice of the Police Office, 
e Lord Chamberlain of the Marine Court, Archbishop Shad, 
s Grace the Duke of Mackerel, the Duke of Rigmarole, 
s Honor Daniel O’Lobster, the High Constable, Prince 
orugglesius, Chancellor Blackhawk, Lord What-a-lick- 
Sir Loin, Sir Beefsteak, Sir Cutlet, Sir Calveshead, the 
ds in Waiting, the Ladies in Waiting, Maids of Honor— 
ude to see every thing done Honor bright—Bedchamber 
men— we shall have to send to England to find out what 
were intended for—Gentlemen- Rushers, Loafers, Bear- 
Counts, No-ac-counts, and all the rest of the invited 
tt of heaven-created nobility, assembled at precisely six. 
he Ladies of Miss Saussage’s suite were summoned by 
Master of the horses that were to drag them, at about 
quarter past six. We say about, because we are in ex- 
e doubt in reference to the seconds, although we have 
e the most painful exertions to arrive at the precise mo- 
t. ‘The Ladies all jumped upon the carts with extreme 
e, amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the assembled multi- 
, which had now lined the streets, and rendered the pro- 
$s of the carts and their interesting contents difficult, if not 
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dangerous. Mrs. O’BLEssINGTON was particularly remarked 
for the fulness of her bust, and the liveliness of her action, 
and the delicious freedom of the favors which she bowed to 
the common people. 

- At half past six the suit of the happy ALBERTROSS mounted 
their carts under a heavy discharge of two pistols, and the 
roll of a bass drum. Notice was immediately afterwards 
given to the happy bridegroom, that it was time for him to 
begin to get his heart into the proper state of palpitation, and 
to prepare for family duty. ) 

The Royal Locofoco Bridegroom immediately quitted the 
retiring room of the fish-stall, where he had been feverishly 
yeposing, and passed through the market in the uniform of a 
private militia corporal, with plate and feather. We took 
notice, with great pleasure, that he showed his American 
contempt for “ orders,” by wearing his pantaloons in great 
disorder, and that his stockings were bound by no garters, 

He wore the insignia of a First High Priest of the order 
of night-hood, and the star of the order of Bosom Comesir. 
The alderman of the 18th Ward was decorated with a stick 
mounted with a piece of real-gilt. ‘The head Justice appeared 
+n his usual official robes—having, out of his modesty and 
meekness, long since adopted, and steadfastly held fast to, the 
example of culprits whom he has converted—an apparel con- 
sisting of a great-coat that had been through the hands of 
seven pawnbrokers, for improvement, highly embellished with 
cuts and engravings, and splendidly furnished with paintings, 
both of oil and water—we think we might safely add—gin- 
The grand Deputy Constabulator of the Police was dressed in 
a gorgeous suit of no-fools caption paper, on which were beau- 
tifully stamped the sections of the Revised Statutes of the 
State of New York relating to Hush Money. His Sea-green 
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hness Archbishop Shad, was simply clad—being a Chris- 
and the head of the Church—in his pontifical scales of sil- 
, his salary being small.—The only ornament we noticed 
gout his immaculate and sinless Glory, was a plain belt of dia. 
onds, which his own apostolic incorruptibility had paid for 
of the process of the pleasant tribute of his tythes, added to 
donations of pious old women, and the tears of small child- 
whom his eloquence and proud description of the stars in 
aven had caused to ery. The Duke of Mackerel was ar- 
din a superb dress of net work, brought from Fish-her- 
d, expressly for this purpose.~ The Hon. Dan. O’Lobster 
eared in the dress of a water-Field Marshall, red and 
k, with claws, each with a penny “ passant,” tongue- 
ed and lingued, with teeth azure, a duplinected portrait of 
mays and Cataline being painted upon his patriotic back. 
ut enough. ‘Time wastes, and we are anxious to give 
first intelligence. We wish to be, as usual in advance of 
[the other papers. We have no moment left to tell the 
r of the ladies’ frocks, and petticoats, and. chemisettes ; 
can barely say that they all showed their noble blood, par- 
larly the butcher’s wives, in and out. There was no mis- 
ng them for anything but women—republican queens— 
hile it may be said that they do not belong to English 
bility, we are sure, from the tremendous and. exulting 
houtings of the crowd as they successively made their 
earance, that they are set down in the hearts of all 
ple who agree with them as individuals of the greatest 
lity. 

‘he procession was formed at precisely one minute and 
larter after seven. ‘The prince rode in a wheelbarrow, 
by two mules, each led by the head by a New Orleans 
fo. {t was remarked that as the bridegroom got into the 
L. [[.—16 | , 
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barrow, he was very pale, and he showed his characteristic 
humanity and urbanity by condescendingly asking one of the 
negroes if he was sure the mules’ ears were.on tight. On 
imbibing a gin cocktail, brought to him by an equerry, who was 
coming from Holt’s-hotel-palace with a load of wood, the 
Prince seemed to be much relieved, and he sat up straight, 
just like any common man. He held the glass in his own 
hands, and drank with his own mouth. Nothing seemed to 
disturb the happy serenity of his countenance, although we 
regret to say that there was a slight tumor on his nose, and 
the fading remains of a scratch across his eyebrow—both, 
however, trophies of his early piety, and valor in battle. 
The procession now moved towards the Fulton Ferry, pre- 
ceded by a squadron of Lynchers. ‘The Directors of that 
valuable Ferry, with their natural and praiseworthy spirit of 
accommodation, had taken early pains to stop the flood tide 
from coming in, and had banked out the river across, from 
side to side, by ramparts and bastions of Graham bread— 
lapis durus—so as to make a splendid crossing place over 
which the company might go without wetting a single hub of 
their wheels. The bottom was hard, and beautifully vari- 
egated with the bones of different dead fish, men, &c. It 
was happily observed by the Prince that the floor was truly 
Mosaic. This delightful sally, on being communicated to the 
gentlemen and ladies on the carts, produced such a roar of 
laughter that the Ferry-master himself felt bound to send a little 
boy to the Prince, to solicit him to stop his wit, or else the — 
cortege would laugh down the abutments of the river, and get 
the whole party foaming. The Prince replied with his usual 
good nature, that he agreed that Attic salt was better than 
East River salt, and in the most affable manner desired the 
lad to say to his employer he would not let the party get into 
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guor of any kind by means of his own invitation, or compnl- 
yn, until they arrived at Brooklyn Heights, where the mar- 
age was to be solemnized. We are happy to add that the 
erry-master expressed great gratification on the receipt of 
is pleasing intelligence, and dispatched an answer to Prince 
lbertross by a clam-boy, who had just sold out, full of 
eck acknowledgment of the gracious condescension of the 
ince. The happy train then passed over in the following 
rder— 

First Cart ;—Two Gentlemen Rushers—Janitor of St. 
vatharine-slip Collese—Groom of the Centreville Course. 
Second Cart ;—Equerry in waiting, Hon. Your Grand- 
ather—T'wo Pages of Honor, with indexes on their faces— 
oom in waiting, holding a brush and a horse-towel. 
Third Cart ;—Clerk of the market—High Constable— 
uperintendent of Streets—the Hon. Aleck Niger, President 
‘of the Court of Dover—Clam-boy in waiting. 

Fourth Cart ;—Bedchamber women in waiting, in a dread- 
ul hurry—Captain of the Ewe-man Guard, Earl Ram—* Mas- 
er of the Buckhounds,” Captain Florida—* Treasurer of the 
Household,” Lord Swartwout. 
_ Fifth Cart ;—Maid of Honor in waiting—Duchess of Pre- 
tension’s Lady in waiting, Lady Susan Dountous—“ Gold 
k,” Lord Astor—Lord in waiting, Viscount Poverty— 
Devil a-waiting, Lord Sinner. 

iath Cart ;—Lady of the Chamber furniture in waiting, 
n. Miss Empty—Master of the Horses and Mules, Lord 
tler—Lord Steward, Earl of Abyssinia, Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Earl of Hugbridget. 

Seventh Cart—Miss Saussace all alone by herself, it be- 
g considered the most impressive style of doing the thing 
ride her separate and apart, not only from her husband, but 
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even from her mother and intimate friends. This superiority 
of taste and more delicate refinement was generally remarked 
as being highly to the advantage of American propriety, and 
far exceeding that of the fashion prevailing in some foreign 
parts. é 

kighth Cart—AxseErtross in his wheel barrow, brought 
up the rear, in the manner above described. | 

The party arrived at Brooklyn Heights, at three minutes 
and fifty-nine seconds and one quarter after eight o’clock, and 
soon put up a magnificent pavilion of oiled-cloth, under the 
shade of a most thalamical looking grove of pines, which had 
been for some time past under cultivation for the purpose. 
The solemn ceremonies proceeded without the slightest delay. 
The bridegroom after affectionately kissing the hand! of the 
mother of his betrothed, so audibly that some of the ladies 
present actually fainted, led the sweet Miss Saussage to 2 
rock where Archbishop Shad was standing, book in hand to 
read the couple into glory. We are pleased to repeat the ob- 
servation common in every person’s mouth, that he did it most 
eflicaciously ;—not a word of the service was omitted. In 
addressing the members of this new partnership of flesh, he 
even called them by their Christian names—Molusca and 
Albertross. 'The bridegroom endowed the bride with all his 
worldly goods, [the inventory of which is at present mislaid] 
the vows were spoken—allegiance—fidelity—love—truth— 
honor—obedience !—necessity—nature—nurses, and all the 
other pathetic and thrilling incidents of a real love match were 
mixed up together, and overwhelmed us so that we hastily 
retired with a sort of jealous grief to leave the tied couple 
together. 

We conclude our hasty report by adding that we are as- 
sured by the highest authority that the bridegroom’s linen was 
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de hy a highly distinguished manufacturing house in the 
nty of Connaught, and that he has no corns. At the time 
left the solemn process of annexation, it was confidently 
ved that the happy parties would actually go to bed to- 
ther at night. The wedding cake was a monster of beauty, 
ng made by that distinguished cuisinier Thomas Downing, 
, Of Broad Street. It was manufactured out of three 
red of the best salted codfish, compounded with five hun- 
d bushels of potatoes from the farm of Sir Skin Kidney, 
fifteen kegs of Goshen butter. Further particulars in our 


P..S. We omitted to mention that on the next morning the 
ublican Queen Molusca and the happy Albertross were 
erved sitting upon the dock below the berth occupied by 
Providence steamboats, looking cool, fresh, and vigorous, 
reading the last number of the Spirit of the Times.” 


EW OF NEW YORK FROM BEDLOW’S 
ISLAND, 


F any man would be melancholy and patriotic, let him 
a seat, of a sunny afternoon, upon the old ramparts of 
low’s Island, and gaze and meditate. Not that melan- 
ly and amorpatrie are natural associates, visiting people 
h their spirit, in company ; may we never laugh again on 
fourth of July if we intended to say such athing. But 
) are bold to declare, that no gentleman of reasonable taste 


tenderness of heart, can lean against that solitary fort, 
| 16* 
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and drink in the ocean air playing around it, and lose his eyes 
in the blue sky above it, without being lulled into unquestion. 
able pensiveness. We are further confident to assert that no 
scene-hunting American can look upon the panorama that en. 
circles him, when he stops the sweep of his oar and backs 
water ten yards off from that island, and not swell with pride 
that this is his bay, and that is his city, and that his country 
is the most beautiful, and the freest, and the happiest in the 
world. Try it. Ye, whose dyspeptic grief paints every. 
thing in mournful colors, take an oar in your hand on the first 
April day when the sweet south-west shall gently blow in the 
face of Sol. Try it. | 
That the artist who "painted the picture which draws out 
this commentary, felt the power of the scene when he sketched 
it, his success well warrants us to believe. One might get 
the bay, and harbor, and suburbs of New York by heart, by 
studying this engraving. First, on your north lies Gibbet 
Island—barren rock—sacred to the rope of the hangman. 
The smoke of a steamboat-pipe, to the west, indicates the 
watery turnpike which Duch frows of English Neighborhood 
travel over, bringing grateful offerings in spring time, fresh 
eggs and horse-radish, to Washington-market. Next Paulus 
Hook stands revealed, of which nothing better can be said 
than that it was whilom the country-seat of ‘the honorable, 
wise and prudent William Kieft, director-general of New 
Netherland,” and that he sold it in May, 1638, to Abraham 
Planck, for four hundred and fifty guilders. Abraham leased 
it to Gerrit Derkson for a tobacco plantation. But the estate 
is now out of the family. The glory of the Dutch is departed! 
—Further on, we catch a glimpse of the tall cliffs of Wee- 
hawken; Weehawken, glorious in the sublime gloom of 
mountain crags and solemn trees—wet with the blood of 
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amilton—honored in the verse of Halleck. The Palisades 
t faintly show their ragged precipices, and by their side 
ns the river of rivers, bearing to his far source the luxuries 
comforts of foreign commerce. How beautifully distinct 
that scarcely visible fleet of sloops, fading, as it were, grad- 
lly away, until they seem to be only the white wings of 
ing sea-fowl, hovering over schools of mummy-chubs, and 
pping up the scholars for their dinners. Turn, now, north- 
st. There is your American London. There is your city 
five-hundred oyster-shops. This is the emporium of steam- 
ats and liberty poles. There is the heart of politics, com- 
erce, piety, and all manner of iniquity. But who is not 
oud of this city? Who can look upon its lofty spires, its 
ests of masts piercing the sky, its tribute-bearing sea-ser- 
mts crossing its bay and traversing the world, to add to its 
ealth and honor, 

“ Nor feel the prouder of his native land ?” 


‘What is more beautiful than the sunny waters of the East 
iver, as they run by the frowning castle on Governor’s 
nd—castle more terrible upon paper than in its crumbling, 
tten stone! Follow it up toward the Sound. Can you be- 
eve that such a pleasant stream is the road to Hell-gate? 
ere sentimental gentlemen may moralize a little. Cross to 
oklyn, and your eye rests upon a young queen, beginning 
be a sister city. With our little sister we will shut our 
yes. We will contemplate the picture no more. We have 
een glory enough. 

There is only one other of the several cities that gem our 
ay, which we miss from the delineation before us. Does 
ot the reader’s spirit sigh with ours, when we tearfully 
hisper, Communipaw! But that city is behind us, reader, 
nd shares the sublimity of invisibility with the Narrows and 
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the ocean. But there, industriously toiling in that boat, are the | 
representatives ofthe ancient Dutch fish emporium. Yes, doubt. 
less, those gentleman are the members from Communipaw, 
You might know. it from the characteristic grasp of the oys. 
ter-tongs in the hands of the one, and from the sable com. 
plexion of the other; only there is a cast of mournful thought 
upon the brow of the last, and he does not grin and show his 
teeth, as hath been the fashion of Communipaw negroes from 
the time whereof the memory of man knoweth not, etc. Per- 
haps he hath had bad luck. “ Delightful task!” as the poet 
says, to scrape and poke all day, that Downing’s reputation 
as an oyster-caterer may be honored, and the rakers and 
scrapers in adjoining Wall-street be made fat! We pause 
for the sake of admiration. | 
Two hundred years ago! That was not much in the times 
of the patriarchs. It is nothing absolutely wonderful now— 
only the length of life of two old people. And yet in those 
two hundred years what changes have taken place! ‘The 
wilderness has become acity! Nations have been extir- 
pated! Nothing has remained but the sea, and the everlast- 
ing air. ‘The sea still laves the shore, but it is a shore peo- 
pled with dock-rats, instead of being overhung with foliage 
and flowers. ‘The air still plays upon the island of. Manhat- 
tan; but, instead of the perfume of roses and sweet fruits, 
caught up in green lanes and pleasant groves, it is pregnant 
with pepper and snuff in South-street, and driving limestone 
dust in Broadway. All, all is changed. It is worse than 
was to Rip Van Winkle the transformation of jolly King 
‘George’s rubicund face into the buff and blue of General 
Washington. Only one resemblance in the physico-moral 
worldremains. ‘Two hundred years ago the “ savages” would 
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scalped you; the modern savages of Gotham only 
you. 

‘wo hundred years hence! O prophecy! we cannot bear 
isten to thee. We will only dare to hope that we may 
to see the year 2000, and that our lots on One hundredth- 
t may then be worth principal and interest. — 


THE RIGHT USE OF SILVER. 
[From the New York Commercial Advertiser, April 1,. 1837.] 


uR sheet is not half large enough to contain all that we should 
to put in it every day, and were it twice as large as it is, 
we should have to struggle daily with the inconveniences 
narrow limits—desires expanding, as in most other mat- 
, with the means of giving them indulgence. Therefore 
appropriation of acolumn to any one subject, is at all times 
trial of ovr virtue. But we would rather exclude a column 
ur own choicest handiwork, than omit the subjoined re- 
of certain doings at Hempstead, on Saturday the 25th 
0; and the rather for it has not been forced upon us by 
request for publication, but fallen accidentally into our hands, 
jout even a hint of its existence, or of the proceedings 
ch it describes. We copy it from the Long Island Star, 
hich we discovered it yesterday by the merest chance, 
looking over the outside columns. The presentation 
fess is one of the happiest we have ever read, and the 
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reply perfect—exactly what might have been expected from 
the lips of the brave old man who uttered it. 

On Saturday last a peculiarly interesting scene was pre. 
sented at Hempstead, in Queens county. A committee of 
gentlemen from the fifth ward, New York, appointed a meet. 
ing with Raynor R. Smith, at the Hotel of Mr. Oliver Conk. 
lin for the purpose of presenting him a token of regard from 
the citizens of that ward. a 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, the gentlemen from New 
York arrived, and the presentation took place in the presence 
of a number of people. The hardy mariner received the 
compliments bestowed upon him with much modesty, and 
after the public ceremonies were over, withdrew into a 
private room with a few friends, where hilarity warmed 
into confidence, and he was led to recount a number of 
the “‘hair-breadth scapes” which form part of the business 
of the life of a wrecker at Rockaway. ‘The mode in which 
he related the rescue of Capt. Nathan Holdredge,—the 
individual referred to in the address below—from the jaws of 
death, made a vivid impression upon all present. Nature and 
truth gave power of language beyond the refinements of the 
pen. . 

After a cheerful interview of two or three hours, the com- 
pany separated with warm expressions of mutual regard 

We give below the address of William P. Hawes, 
Esq., on presenting the cup, together with Mr. Smith’s 
reply. 
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Appress or W. P. Hawes. 
Mr. Raynor R. Surru.—We are a committee, appointed by 
the citizens of the fifth ward of the city of New York, to dis- 
charge the difficulttask of expressing to you their admiration of 
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r chivalrous attempt to rescue the passengers and crew of 
xe barque Mexico, lately stranded on the adjacent beach, 
o ask your acceptance of a trifling token of their re- 
d for your intrepidity. You, sir, cannot have forgotten 
terrors of that distressful wreck, nor is it possible for us 
to remember, how nobly you and your gallant associates 
red humanity, ‘and how well you redeemed our coast 
a the ignominy of inhospitality. Having waited, in vain, 
the recognition of your services in a more general and. 
inguished manner, we have felt that we owe it to our 
—to the credit of our country—so far as in our power 
, to express to you the sentiments we entertain of your 
lous adventure. We cannot forget the morning of that 
ntful day, when the weary Mexico, with an insufficient 
mutinous crew, doomed to unavoidable destruction, poured 
her signal guns of distress among the breakers of Long 
nd—when mothers and sisters, and children and rough 
ors stretched imploring hands to the shore, and screamed 
vailing prayers to Him who rules the storm; when, as 
o turn into mockery the attempt to save the predestined 
, He gave’ violence to the winds and fury to the waves, 
builded between the vessel and the shore a wall of 
ting ice, which scarce even hope itself could struggle to 
ount. Who that saw, or has heard, can ever forget 
scene—The lingering death of a hundred martyrs to 
and hunger, and hope disappointed—freezing in the 
t of comfortable hearths—starving in the view of abun- 
ce—despairing in the midst of promise! I cannot attempt 
) paint a description of that day and night of horror! 

*« Enclosed with all the demons of the main, 
They viewed the adjacent shore, but viewed in vain ; 


Such torments in the drear abode of Hell, 
Where sad despair laments with rueful yell, 
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Such torments agonize the damned breast, 

While fancy views the mansions of the blest ; 

For Heaven’s sweet help their suppliant cries implore, 
But Heaven relentless deigns to help no more.’ 


It was amid the terrors of such a scene, when the boldeg 
and the skilfullest stood upon:the beach in doubt, and dig. 
may, and awe, that risking every thing but honor, and the praise 
of the humane, your sole adventurous skiff struggled through 
the resisting ice, and climbed the overwhelming mountains 
of surf, and sought to bring salvation to the perishing wretches 
who ought to have expected rather to receive you as a fel. 
low sufferer, rather than to welcome you as a saviour, 
What Heaven denied to their prayers, it seemed willing 
to grant to your courage. Hight souls live to pray for the 
future reward of your exertions. ‘The rest cold death claimed 
for his portion. Had it been possible that they might have 
been saved, had it been permitted that another one should 
be rescued, we know that you were the brave deliverer who 
would have plunged into the gulph for his redemption. ‘The 
city knows the fact—the commercial and christian world ap- 
plaud the heroism of your endeavors. 

Such conduct has in other countries, gained for Jess daring 
heroes the reward of civic crowns and national honors. He 
who saved the life of a Roman was honored with a seat 
next to the senate, and public assemblies when he entered, 
rose to do him reverence. These rewards we cannot give 
you. But such as your fellow countrymen can give, of grati- 
tude to one who has rendered honor to the state, such we 
bestow. These we yield—these we bring in tribute. That 
your children, and the children of your brave boys, may not 
complain that Americans cannot appreciate acts of devotion, 
and danger, and that your distant posterity may have preserved 
among them the glorious example of their ancestor, we have 
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used a skilful artist to engrave upon silver a faint sketch 
your achievement. Upon this cup, which I now tender 
for your acceptance, is embossed the story of the Mexico, 
nd the glory of Raynor R. Smith. It is but a sketch, for 
labors of the artist, however successful, can imitate only 
he prominent features of the scene. Here, it is true, lies 
e ill fated vessel groaning in the deep sand—the freezing 
ter rushing through her broken timbers, and over her 
attered spars, and her shrouds swinging with hope-aban- 
ned wretches. Here has the graver pictured your wished- 
boat, and we can see the steady helm, and the strong 
tved sinewy pull of the oars that bear her through the 
rge. But the howling storm—the viewless wind bearing 
n its wings the chill of death—the cries of the victims 
our own encouraging shout of comfort, giving strength 
d confidence to your crew—what mortal could engrave 
em? Imagination must supply what human art cannot 
retend to depict. 

In tendering to you, sir, this token of our regard, we do 
t expect greatly to add to your honor, nor to increase 
the esteem in which you must be held by every man 
ho appreciates virtuous heroism. It is, perhaps, more as 
relief to our own hearts, than as a sufficient tribute to 
ur merits, that we bring our offering. Justice to ourselves 
requires us, nevertheless, to say it is not a mere impulse, 
t an emotion springing from the first impression produced 
the performance of a good action, that has prompted this 
ression of. our feelings. ‘This memorial has been consi- 
red. The worthiness of your conduct has been weighed. 
ls from deliberate justice, as well as from glowing admi- 
tion, that our tribute springs. 

‘We cannot forbear upon this occasion, to add an expres- 
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sion of our feeling toward your associates in the enterprise 
which we celebrate, and to render a just acknowledgment 
to the humanity and kindness of the people of Hempstead, 
In many foreign lands, such hospitalities to the saved, ang 
such pious solemnities to the lost, would never have been 
rendered. The sailor poet of old England, from whose ex. 
perience I have already quoted, speaks of 


“A lawless brood, 
On England’s vile inhuman shores who stand, 
The foul reproach and scandal of the land, 
To rob the wanderer wrecked upon the strand.” 


It is a subject of painful regret that even some parts of our 
own shores have not been free from the barbarities of the 
Picaroon. But the coast of Long Island is happily purged 
from the disgrace. ‘The home-seeking packet ship, and the 
storm-beaten merchantman, hereafter looking upon the hills 
of Long Island, will bear in comfortable remembrance as they 
bear away from its lee shore, that sheuld all human endeav- 
ors fail, and they be driven upon the strand, you and your 
good example live here, and the Long Islanders are charita- 
ble and kind. The merchants of the great commercial em- 
porium may perhaps have cause to attribute it to the humanity 
of the inhabitants of the sea side, more than to the activity of 
our pilots, that commerce shall continue to spread her multi- 
tudinous sails toward the harbor of New York. 

Permit me, now, in conclusion, to express the gratification 
which I personally feel in being the organ of expression of 
the sentiments of our constituents. None can know better 
than I know, how well this tribute is bestowed. I have had 
the enjoyment of your acquaintance for many years and have 
witnessed more than one instance of your skill, and courage. 
I have partaken of your hospitality in the islands of the sea, 
and have had good occasion to commend the staunchness of 
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r surf boat. But there lives a worthy citizen who will 
ommend, more than I know how to do, the intrepidity which 
is the theme of our. present praise. Years since, at the im- — 
minent peril of your own life, you rescued Captain Nathan 
Holdredge from the surf, and recalled him from the jaws of 
h back to grateful life. For him and for all the other 
izens whom you have saved to the republic, we thank you. 

id we pray that your valuable life may long be spared, if 
not to act in future cases of distress, to teach and encourage 
ur sons and grandsons how to win esteem on earth, and a 
rthy welcome into Heaven. 


REPLY OF RAYNOR R. SMITH. 


GenTLemeN—I thank you, I sincerely thank you for your 
t. Inreturn for it [ can only say that should a similar 
‘eck or any other wreck ever again occur on our shores, [ 
all endeavor to show that I deserve it. I shall preserve 
ur gift. I shall value it above all price—it shall remain 
ith me while I live, and when I die it shall not go out of my 
mily, if I can help it. : 


DESCRIFTION OF THE CUP. 


The cup bears on the one side a device of the ship Mexico 
edded in the sand, with the waves breaking over her. 
er hapless crew is seen stretching out their imploring 
nds. A boat is making its way to them. A few figures 
d upon the beach, surrounded by masses of ice, which 
ow the severity of the season, and the peril of the under- 
king. seein 

_ The reverse side bears the following inscription : 

REWARD OF MERIT. 

Presented to Raynor R. Smith, of Hempstead South, L. I. 
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by a number of his fellow citizens of the Fifth Ward, as q 
token of regard for his noble daring, performed at the peril of 
his life, in saving the eight persons from the wreck of the 
fated Ship Mexico, on the morning of January 2d, 1837, 
NEW YORK. 7 

Committee.—Joseph Meeks, John Horspool, Lawrence 
Ackerman, William Kelley, Benjamin Ringgold, William P, 
Hawes. 


CASTLE GARDEN. 


THE time is now, when middle aged citizens say to their 
wives and daughters, as they stand twenty-five yards this side 
of the gate-way opening to the castle bridge, ‘“‘ 1 remember 
the time when this was the west barrier of the battery, and 
from here, and close along the old flag-staff house, famous 
for oranges and peanuts, down to the old long wharf, at 
Whitehall, ran a frail, trembling fence, of white painted pine. 
Here, on the north side of the bridge, indulged boys—too 
happy—and weary cashiers and clerks, when the tide served, 
threw out their heavy-sinkered lines for bass and weak fish, 
and drew rich suppers from the propitious Hudson, then un- 
vexed by steamboats. Here on the left, were the ferry stairs. 
Many a man of us was a boy then, and, on Saturday after- 
noon’s vacation, excused his return after sundown, by a string 
of begauls, and occasional blackfish, caught from the/steps of 
that ancient ferry. But itisallgone now. The ferry andthe 
fish have departed. 

We have heard and seen such good citizens oti and shake 
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aeir heads in melancholy. Such is the inevitable bitterness 
population and improvement. But how will it be ten, or. 
ve years hence? The world, especially the First Ward of 
it, does not lie still. Here we have had forts and breastworks 
ulled down and levelled, and the battery turned into a plea- 
re ground, and the river encroached upon, and old Hudson 
ctually submitting to King Canute’s law, anda war castle put 
and then turned into a hall of music and fireworks, and 
very thing changed—all, all in a believable time. 
Must we expect no more change ? 
Reader, get that piece of silver changed at the very en- 
cing banking house, at the arch way, and get one of Marsh’s 
ets instead, and then cross the bridge with me, and sce. 
flow swiftly rushes flood-tide beneath the arches of these 
piers! How comfortable the sensation of safety from the 
hirlpools beneath your feet, as you lean over the railing, and 
look into the black water? Yet a decree has gone. forth that 
ll this shall be changed. ‘Time, as well as heavy horse, and 
ight footed maidens, has galloped: over this bridge, and has 
shaken the stones, and loosened the iron, and rotted the wood- 
work. The worshipful Mayor and Council, not to be behind. 
, me, are devising how soon the water shall be dammed out 
d the castle and the bridge be both demolished; and the 
lovers of the sublime and beautiful in Wall street and Ex- 
ange place are feasting their imaginations with goodly rows 
Store-houses fringing the river side, and already seem to 
ar instead of Marsh’s orchestra raising a Pan to the Gods, 
e deep yoheho of niggers hoisting skins and indigo to the 
fourth story ! : 
Every man, woman, and child that does not now and then 
se a walk on the battery and then cross the bridge, and en- 
the fort-garden, and mount to the topmost promenade on 
17* 
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the walls, and purify his soul in the winds that are perma- 
nently engaged for the establishment, will lament ere long the 
change which will bring destruction to the pleasures which 
are now afternoonly enjoyed by the Deputy 

Inspector of the First Ward. 


[From the New York Times of October 28, 1834.] 


My dear, good Times—That was a sinister sort of waggish 
suggestion of yours, to the Commercial the other day ; that it 
was not doing even-handed justice, to stick a motto along side 
of Seward’s name, and leave Stillwell—‘ the interesting” 
Mr. Stillwell—all—‘“ alone in his glory.” ‘The Colonel 
might have answered you, and showed his learning, if he had 
a mind, and had, moreover, read Beaumont and Fletcher. 
How he might have swamped you with his quotation from 
“The false One.” How he might have glorified himself, and 
his candidate, by halo-ing it around the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s patronymic ! 

CESAR. “ Not a man, Antony, 


That were to show our fears and dim our greatness : 
No—Tis enough! my NAME’S asnore ‘” 


But the Colonel knows more about Anti-Masonry, and Mili- 
tia tactics, than he does about joking, and dead poets ; and so 
he thanked you kindly for the hint, and stuck in an extract 
from a letter said to have been written by Stillwell, which 
contained “the interesting” information that certain things 
were going to be done, which had been done already. ‘The 
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thor of that document, and the time of its composition, have 
t yet been discovered. ‘There the extract stands, though, 
d the Colonel—I suppose—made the best selection that his 
ding, and the. source of collation, could provide. Now, 
ery body knows that Stillwell did not concoct, or “ get up,” 
tidea. No man in his senses can believe it. : . 
“Stop thief, stop thief,” is sounded in the streets, and a 
ld faced larcener feels the fingers of a sturdy democrat in 
sneck. Pilfered citizens come up and claim their apparel, 
th which the rascal has adorned himself. He is stripped 
restitution is made, though justice not yet done—his jewels, 
atch, rings, coat, hat, boots, jacket—all, all are claimed and 
entified, and delivered to their proper owners. Nothing re- 
ains but his pantaloons and shirt. Will the presumption be 
at these are “ original?” Should he happen to have a horse 
th him, will any man doubt that he has committed a plagia- _ 
m upon that “interesting” animal? The Col. must take 
d feel the force of this allegory. If he does not, I pray you, 
ucidate, indoctrinate him. ‘Tell him, moreover, that the 
ntiment which he has selected, is not apposite, nor appro- 
late, and give him the following to select from. These are 
pectable, honest, genuine quotations. Since Stillwell must 
ve a motto, let him have one that is somewhat relative to 
s character and talent. 

A FRIEND OF MODEST MERIT. 

es Quid domini facient, audent eum talia fures | oh 

Virg. Hel, 2, 1G. 
“Tt is a greater offence ta steal men’s labors, than their 
othes.” ; Synesius. 
“The character of men may be known from the ey 
y keep. The receiver is as bad as the thief.” 

Burton's Anat. Melancholy. 


7 
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“ Stop that man—stop that man!” 
The Literary Larcener, 


“There was one old gentleman ina claret colored Coat, 
with a lean, pale, solemn expression of countenance, who had 
all the appearance of a broken down lawyer making a brief 
for a speech at a club meeting. After considering him atten- 
tively, I recognized in him a diligent getter up of miscella- 
neous works and political tracts, that bustled very well off 
with the trade. Iwas curious to see how he manufactured 
his wares. He made more stir and show of business than 
any one of the others ; dipping into various books, fluttering 
over the leaves of manuscripts, taking a morsel out of one, a 
morsel out of another, “line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little.’ The contents of his book 
seemed to be as heterogeneous as those of the witches caul- 
dron in Macbeth. It was here a finger, and there a thumb, 
toe of frog and blind worm’s sting, with his own gossip poured 
in like “ baboon’s blood” to make the medley “ slab and good.” 

Sketch Book. 

“Tf the boy steal adroitly, give him credit; but, if he be 
detected in a plagiarism, lick him.” Lyeurgus. 

‘* When I see a barrister defending and eulogizing a pal- 
pable criminal, I cannot help asking my brethren on the bench, 
whether his license had not better be taken away.”—Lord 
Mansfield’s charge to the jury in Filchet’s case. 


“Ton d’ apameibomenos prosephe cry—own thatu stoleit.” 
Homer's Iliad 


«‘ Bring me no more reports.” Richard 3d. 


i Lf 
“ Blitzer vongallowsboots tutite foghris footerno.”’ 
Schleigzel. 


*‘ Pero caballero, ymd debe saber que aunque un tacano no 
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sun ladron, la diferencia entre un tacano quien recibe sin 
agar los bienes robados de su vecindad, y un ladron quien 
s robaes diferencia de poco momento.” 

Lazarillo de Tormes. 


Y por eso se llama el hombre quien roba con talento, en 
nuestro Castellano ‘“ El Robador Experimentado,” en Fran- 
es “ Le Voleur Parfait,” en Italiano, “ [1 Ladro Astuto,” y en 
Ingles Steal-well.” Quevedo El Gran Tacano. 


'“ KE giusto il vostro sdegno 
Qui vi sono de ladri—Examiniamo 
-Processiamo.” 


La Gazza Ladra. 
“ Ah birba, birba ne 
Ecco la sul ponte, oh se potessi 


Arrampicarmi.” 
La Gazza Ladra. 


* Vous m’accusez d’etre voleur—Vous me condamnez, et 
eut etre je serai pendu, et qu’est ce que j’ai fait? Tavais 
esoin d’ un chapeau, et j’ai mis mes mains sur le chapeau de 
on voisin, un chapeau dont il n’avait pas besoin, et pour 
quel il a donne peut étre deux piastres. Et mon trés hon- 
able juge, vous avez vole les idées de vos amis ; vous avez 
ublie des livres dans lesquels, il n’y est pas une idée originale, 
pas meme une expression qui n’appartient pas a vos amis— 
Mais c’est un emprunt avec vous, et moi je suis voleur selon 
os regles de justice. Oh juge sage, eclairé, honorable.” 
Causes Celebres—vol 35, p. '79. 
“ Wyauarchysox haughhiho gibletxg worryworrywo.” 
Black Hawk’s Address to General Atkinson. 

* Hong hien long grit fuz! hong, hang, hung.”— Confucius. 


“ Who steals my brains, steals trash.” Longworth. 


. 
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“The receivers of property embezzled, knowingly, are 

subject to the same punishment as the thief.” 
: Revised Statutes. 

“And be it further enacted, that in all cases of theft, lar. 
ceny, or robbery, which shall come before the court of errors 
aforesaid, for trial, judgment, or direction, and the members of 
the said court shall be divided thereon; the defendant shal] 
not be sent either to Auburn or Sing Sing, unless the Lieut, 
Governor, presiding in said court, shall under seal, certify that 
he does not know a case of a man untried, who in the eye of 


God, and of common morality, is a worse thief than the priso- 
ner at the bar. do. 


P. S. Lasked my lawyer to give me some authorities touch- 
ing the liability of people who endorse their friends reputa- 
tion, but he would not doit. “Pshaw!” said he, “the en- 
dorser is equally liable with the drawer. If, when a man has 
found his visitor to be a rogue, he does not kick him out of 
doors, his honest friends will quit his house, and cut him.” 


A FRIEND, &C. 


{From the New York Times of November 10, 1834.] 


Messrs. Epirors—lIf I remember rightly, the wigs 
promised to give it up, if they lost this election—this one, at 
which they had the majority of the inspectors, and all the 
lamplighters on their side. Now, will they do it? Will 
they submit to the expression of the will of the majority! 
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will they follow their ignis fatuus leader, and be tumbled. 
ain into the swamps and bogs of bad temper and lost bets ? 
me of them will not, I know. In fact, I believe that the. 
jority of the opposition in this city, are sensible of the 


lal prophet. But Hark! the trumpet is blown! the tocsin 
sounded! to the rescue! is the cry! war to the knife ! 
s the Courier of Saturday. “ Let us rally, and organize, 
w the line between us and the democrats, distinctly ; let 
employ no man, love no woman, own no friend, who thinks 
with us; nor counsel, nor cure, nor feed, nor clothe, nor 
buy from, nor speak to any individual, high or low, rich or 
poor, kinsman or stranger, whoever he may be, unless he 
1 ows up his hat and hurras for wiggery. That is the 
bstance of it. Look at the manifesto—the fiat—the impe- 
decree. With what a pompous consequence, the dictator 
ues his this “must” be done, and that “must” be done. 
wever, there is no use of quarrelling about these things. 
Rather let us laugh at them, and show their utter absurdity, 
th this view I have been tumbling over the first book of 
aradise Lost. That is a book, by the bye, which they 
who mean to “take courage from despair,” ought to read, 
e Courier has drawn from it already. 


sas What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost, the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage never to submit, or yield, 
Or what is else not to be overcome.” 


That was what Satan said to his next door neighbor when 
turned over upon his aching side, in the current of hot 
ff, into which he and his followers had been lately plunged, 
r being defeated in a hard fought battle. What a proto- 
e of the general-in-chief of the wigs. “Never give it 
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up,” he cries. Fight for spite’s sake, and hate and revenge. 
Banish them from your families, and friendships, hold no 
communion with them, proscribe them as outlaws.—And then 
he reasons. How devilish plausible * 


“Since, through experience of the great event, 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced 
We may, with more successful hope, resolve 
To wage by force, or guile, eternal war, 
Irreconcilable to our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and in the excess of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of Heaven. 
So spake the apostate angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep despair.” 
And so speaks, and vaunts “the apostate” dictator of the 
wigs. ‘ We are,” says he, ‘in arms not worse ;” that is to 
say, we’ve got all the talent and decency on our side, and the 
control of the city treasury ; —“ in foresight much advanced ;” 
that is to say, we know, now, that we cannot reckon upon 
our own honesty. There have been traitors among us—But 
let Milton speak. In the following extract, one would think 
he was describing a tribulation meeting at Masonic Hall. 


“ All these, and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcast, and dark, yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found their chief 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself, which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue; but he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their, fainting courage, and dispelled their fears.” 


I beg to be understood, as quoting these passages with no 
intentional irreverence, with no spirit of exultation over, or 
taunt against the many respectable well meaning individuals 
that compose the main body of the wigs. I have made the 
quotations only to illustrate the devilish spirit of the counsel 
which the Courier gives to his defeated followers. 

“Since my hand is in, I’ll give a few more illustrations. 
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he despirited legions, are at the call of their leader, met in 
Pandemonium. Satan loquitur. 


&é 


And that strife 

- Was not inglorious, though the event was dire, 
As this place testifies, and this dire change 
Hateful to utter.” 


_ In the same spirit the Courier would say, “ we fought hard 
and did all that we could, although we got beat; as the peo- 


ple—we have paid for steamboats, and frigates, and eagles, 
and liberty poles, and beer—will all testify, and also ‘ this dire 


of our bets.” 


“* But what power of mind 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 

Of knowledge past or present, could have feared 
How such united force of Gods, how such 

As stood iike these could ever know repulse !” 


Just so reasons the Courier. ‘The wigs have been taught 
to believe that they were the only wise and powerful peo- 
ple in the country. They believed in their invincibility. 
| “Great reactions,” they were told were going on in their 
favor, every where. Men were “ breaking off by whole acres” 
from the democratic ranks. All H—l was moved to get up 
an excitement—and how could “such as stood like these,” 
the great, the rich, the eloquent, the learned, and the cunning, 
‘get beat by Democrats. ~The style of reasoning is the same. 
There is a congenial sympathy between the two minds that 
is indeed most admirable. But Satan continues, 


PON pe ee en, 


‘For who can yet believe, tho’ after loss, 
That all these puissant legions, whose exile 
‘Hath emptied Heaven, shall fail to reascend 
Self-raised, and repossess their native seat. 


‘“ Emptied Heaven.”—Arrogant vanity! So the Courier 


talked when half a dozen lawyers joined his standard. And 
Vou. II.—18 : 
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mark the desperate presumption, which in the midst of rout 
and discomfiture, aspires to future victories ! 


‘‘ For me, be witness all ye host of Heaven, 
If counsels different, or dangers shunned 
By me, have lost our hopes.” 

Courier again. Who believes that its shut up shop reso- 
lution or any other of its “ counsels,” were different, or dis- 
gusting to its party? And as to “ shunning danger,” look at 
the bristling steel that invites the “ hired bullies” to pay a visit 
to the office ! . 

After Satan had expressed his sentiments, then the other 
leaders suggested their views as to the mode of carrying on 
the war. I will conclude with a short extract from the 
speech of each. Your readers can make the application, 
Mammon addressed the meeting at length. 


‘“Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven, for e’en in Heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent.” 


He was for backing out entirely, and the substance of his 
advice was, 


‘‘ Let us rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our own, 
Live to ourselves.” 


Moloch—‘* My sentence is for open war, of wiles 
More unexpert, I boast not ; them let those 
Contrive, who need, or when they need not, use.” 


Belial—** I should be much for open war, O Peers, 
As not behind in hate, if what was urged, 
Main reason to persuade immediate war, 
Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success.” 


Beelzebub.—‘*t Some advantageous act may be achieved, ~ 
By sudden onset either with hellfire, 
To waste the whole creation, or possess 
All as our own, and drive, as we were driven, 
The puny habitants, OR IF NOT DRIVE, 
SEDUCE THEM TO OUR PARTY.” 
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So counselled the fallen spirits, when they met “to reor- 
anize,” in Pandemonium, as Milton, drawing from his 
nowledge of bad hearts, powerfully imagines. Turn the 

urier’s article of Saturday into blank verse, and you might 
dd it on to either of the speeches made at that meeting, and 
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POETICAL PARODIES. 


WATER. 


AN ODE DEDICATED TO THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


“Water is the best of elements.” 


WELL sung, and truly, thou old “bird of Jove,” 
A proverb hast thou wove, for all good people ; 
Arthur and I around the world might rove, 
From high Acropolis to St. Paul’s steeple, 

Nor find such well epitomized sobriety, 

To paint upon the flag of our seciety. 


‘Hoc signo vinces,’ Hale, unfurl the banner ; 
Let it flaunt up, and flout the gin-swoln clouds ; 
Shout now, a long, and clear, and bold Hosannah, 
And herald life to the pale, Styx-like crowds, 
Of “ Five-points” wretches, dying! by the Mass! 
Of “the best of liquors, at three cents per glass!” 


Not death, but life our bloodless triumphs yield, 
Crowned with the joy of souls redeemed from slavery ; 
But could we tempt the old jailor to the field, 

There were a desperate fight for brother Avery— 

Gods ! how he’d stamp his heel into his head, 

And crush, even when the monster was stone dead ; 


bs 
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The dragon thief, that steals away men’s brains ;— 
Good Lot first cursed him, and vine-desser Noah ; 
The brothel’s god, e’er since, confessed he reigns, 

_ Leading the nightly Bacchanalian roar. 
Dread devil! hear him chuckling at the banquet, 
Say, wilt thou not a single gentleman quit ? 


“The glasses sparkle on the board,” and song, 
And merry joke, and jest they wanton banter ;— 
And he is there. See, see him push along 
With busy speed, the just refilled decanter ; 
‘‘ Drink, drink -boys, drink, and drown grim Care, and 
Sorrow, 
Be drunk to night, and sober on the morrow.” 


The clock strikes three. The gentle breath of morning 
Fans the hot cheek of a zig-zag street walker ; 

Why is that mud his spattered coat adorning ? 

What dialect affects our late glib talker ? 

Strange! vest unbuttoned—pockets turned outside— 
Hat pyramidical—soiled cravat untied ! 


These be thy half cooked dinners, old Constrictor, 
Thy victims, ready buttered with saliva, 

Soon to be mashed and munched, as in the picture 
Of fated Laocoon—pained, fruitless striver ; 
Have pity! wretch! Gloat not so on thy ration, 
Or moderate, at least, thy tight squassation. 


O, for the early days, that knew not art ! 

When, at the well, Bethuel’s gentle daughter 
Confessed her love, and pledged her virgin heart, 
In a pure bowl of dimpling-cold spring water. 
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“Drink, drink my Lord,” the maiden to the camel-dri- 
ver said, 


But not a drop she gave him that could get into his head. 


And thou, Castalia, where is now thy fount, 

Whose chrystal, erst, threw back young Poets’ faces,— 
Up, on the top of the Parnassian mount,— 

The Muses’ home, the loved haunt of the Graces ? 

is’t true that Adrian filled thee up with stones ? 

The drunken Vandal! Curses on his bones ! 


Home of my fathers! can I e’er forget 

The pearly gem, set in thy sloping hill ? 

The heated willows bending down, to wet 

Their fanning branches in the pebbled rill ? 

The swallow, o’er the mirror skimming—dipping— 
And now and then a stray mosquito nipping ? 

Oh water, wave, spring, rivulet, well, stream ! 
When art thou most the idol of my praise ? 

Still art thou Castaly —In seoth, I deem 

Even Woodworth might a decent stanza raise, 
Inspired by thee ;—yes, yes ;—I’ll wage a ducat,— 
Even he might feel the Ged, and sing some rotten bucket. 


The diamond dripping from the brimming bowl, 
The clear, deep streamlet, kissing its green sides, 
The swelling river’s proud and lordly roll, 

‘Old ocean’s bosom, and his rushing tides, 

Rich sources are of holy contemplation ;— 
Diviner, boasted not the famed old Roman nation. 
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Come ; enter this green lane ; the sun is hot ;— 
Here shielded, thank the closely dove-tailed trees ; 
Stoop, stoop, and drink—this is Egeria’s grot. 
Fall, man, upon thy bended hands, and knees, 
And cool thy lip, and bless this happy minute— 
Stay—wilt thou have “a little brandy” in it? 


No! poison not the wholesome living streams, 

Nor turn their waves, into the dead Red Sea, 

Putrid with Pharoah’s army ; where, it seems, 

No bird may live, nor shrub or floweret be ;— 
Where the chance pilgrim, thinks it providential, 

If he survive the brazen sky, and simoon pestilential. 


Oblivious are years, since Bacchus, flushed 

With Chian, urged the lion-mated Tiger, 

Impetuous ; and on to triumph rushed, 

From farthest Ind to heavy rolling Niger ; 

With syren, music, madness, thyrsus, cymbal, 

Satyr, and Faun, Silenus, Pan, and vine wreathed pipe 
and timbrel, 


A drunken multitude. But times are changed ; 

The insolvent God here claims no sacred shrines ; 
Save, where by grateful Aldermen, are ranged 

Long promised shambles, to retail “‘ high wines.” 

O! provident regard for cheap fruition ! 

Lrin-nys staggering, thanks ye for the licensed imbibition. 


Save, that in yonder secret Alms-house cellar, 
The rusty key turns seldom, on that rare 
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Old private stock—from Lynch’s—soft, and mellow,— 

Peters can tell how long it ripened there — 

The rest of us all sip our thin Burgundy, 

Abuse the booths, and preach reform, the coming anno 
mundi. 


BANK MELODY—No. I. 


A lament of a wig temperance man on being invited to the corposation 
dinner on the 4th of July. 


THE gushing wine is calling me, 
With its merry, gleesome flow ; 
And our party all are hauling me, 
Where bright their glasses glow ; 
I may not go, I must not go, 
Where punch, pale ale, and sherry flow ; 
Where flutenists and flowers blow ;— 
I must stay here with my wife and daughter, 
And sip the insipid Knapp’s spring water ;— 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on ; 
That vow for me has the business done ! 


‘The sharp-set carver, through the round 
Goes cutting, with its hungry sound ; 
And over the blade spiced gravies flow 
Into the steamy dish below ; 

And fast and full the soup plates go 

To Bull, Fred. Talmadge, and Munro ; 
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And all the way ~ 
They murmuring say 
“ Oh, fool! why thou art far away? 
Come up to the City Hall to-day, 
And with us the figure go.” 


I may not go, I may not go, 
Where brilliant Hock’s green waters run 
All glided with reflected fun ; 
Where leaps Champagne, from the bottle, below, 
Into a whirl of boiling snow, 
And the rabble gape as they see it go; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear ; 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on; 
Would God that thou wert done !— 


The fat head cook, good wig, goes by, 
Arranging syllabub and viand, 
And Sambo Ganymedes swift fly, 
To help good fellows as get dry, and 
Madeira makes them all rejoice, 
And even old Hays with gentle voice, 
Calls me away, 
With the wigs to stay, 
To keep the day 
Which the Democrats say 
Is their own blessed anniversary. 


I may not go—I may not gO, 
Where the sweet winds over fresh salmon blow ; 
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Where the spicy pregnant clouds float by 
The original Stillwell’s dreamy eye ; 
Nor where the soup, warm, rich, and black, 
Runs gurgling ’mid the busy clack, 
Like a sweet bird singing upon a hill, 
To the splashing wheel of the village mill— 

I must stay here, 

With my wedded dear, 
And munch roast clams like Cotton Mather, 
And keep my vow to our good King Arthur. 


O could I go, unknown, unseen, 

And rapturous dip in the deep tureen, 

And be the boy I would have been, 

But for that cursed vow ! 
Charles King and Root, and I and Noah, 
Would make the old* Sessions ceiling roar, 
And K: g get R t upon the floor, 
“ As drunk as David’s sow.” 


BANK MELODY—No. II. 
Am—* Fallen is thy throne.” 


-Fatuen is thy throne, O Nicholas ! 
Silence is o’er thy Bank, 
No more thy discounts tickle us, 
Thy lawyers all are lank. 


q * Vide the American of 1824. 
- Vor. II.—19 
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Where are the boys that hanker, 
For notes approved and “ done,” 

Who vote for the old banker, 
Whenever they’re hard run. 


Clay ! thou did’st love Nick Biddle, 
Once he was all thine own ; 
Thy harp, thy flute, thy fiddle 
Which thou did’st play upon ; — 
Till Jackson came and blighted 
Thy long loved olive tree, 
And the Banking House was lighted, 
For other kings than thee. 


Then sunk the sun of Nicholas, 
Then set his Evening Star, 

And got into a pickle as 
Bad as Duane’s papa, 

When wrapped in wrath and wonder, 
He frowned upon his son, 

And lectured him like thunder 
For what he had not done. 
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BANK MELODY—No IIL 


Arr.—* Said a smile to a tear.” 


Sarp Noah to Stone, 
When the meeting was done, 
And his heart bounded light as a feather, - 
While sipping his beer, 
“ In sooth, it is queer 
That we should be both here together. 


“T come here to thank 
My good mistress, the bank, 
For teaching me sound aristocracy.” 
“ And I,” said the Colonel, 
“To curse the infernal 
Old demon of Jackson democracy.” 


““O, ho!” chuckled Noah, 
‘‘ Dear Stone say no more, | 
We are twins ; an’t it wonderful funny ? 
And how glorious the cause, 
Which support from us draws 
And fills both our pockets with money !” “ 


os 
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‘ 


BANK MELODY—No. IV. 


Arr.—Farewell! but whenever you welcome the hour.” 


[“ To be sung by Mr. H-a-e, after the Election.” ] 


FarEWELL! but whenever you think of the hour 

That gave to old Tammany honor and power, 

Then think of the discounts, which we have had too, 

And the loans, dearest Webster, we’ve made Clay, and you, 
Our debts will press heavy! no hope will remain! 

And Nick will surrender his office with pain ! 

But he ne’er will forget the free discounts, that threw 
Their enchantments, my Webb, around Noah, and you. 


Let fate do her worst! we have laid up enough ; 

Our hay is all made, and the storm may blow rough, 

We care not; why should we? we’ve had out our fun, 
And never again can they say we’re hard run. 

Long, long may our hearts with such comforts be stored, 
Like pockets wherein jingling coin has been poured. 

You may break, you may ruin the Bank, if you will, 
But the notes and the specie, will hang round us still. 
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BANK MELODY—No. V. 


Air.— John Anderson, my jo, John.” 


Nrcx Biddle, 0! my auld Nick, 
When we were first acquent, 

‘The Bank had full five years to run, 
The fees were freely lent ; 

But now the Bank is winding up, 
The cash don’t come so thick 

But blessings on your silver pow, 
Nick Biddle, my auld Nick! 


Nick Biddle, O! my auld Nick, 
We've had our fun thegither, 
Money and canty days, Nick, 
We've spent wi’ ane anither ; 
Now we maun totter down, Nick, 
But hand in hand we'll stick, 
And growl thegither at the foot, 
Nick Biddle, oh! my Nick. 


3 


i 
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BANK MELODY—No. VI. 
GULIAN’S FEAST. 


‘Fill the goblet again ; for I never before 
Felt the joy, that now kindles my heart to its core; 
Let us drink :—who would not ? since through life’s varied round, 
In the goblet alone, no deception is found.” —Byron. 


*T was at the Castle feast, of beer, and fun, 
That great Verplanck had won. - 
High on a stage of cedar, 
Sat the elected leader, 
Beneath a tow cloth canopy, to ward the sun ; 
A shining steeple ; 
A moral weathercock, above the gaping people. 
Phil H—ne, and Webb, and Glentworth stood around, 
Their skulls, with wigs, and scalps, and scratches 
bound : 
So should success in politics be crowned. 
The new appointed street inspectors, 
Mix’d, hob-a-nob, with bank directors ; 
While smirking, honest Mr. Bull — 
Of pleasure filled the chalice full._— 
Happy, happy, happy Mayor? 
None but the wigs, 
None but the wigs, 
None but the wigs surround thy chair ! 
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Joe Hoxie mid the throng, 
High pitch’d his tuneful voice, 
And warbled many a song, 
. Appropriate, and choice. 
The trembling notes, like Nick’s pervade the land, 
And win for Joe the vote of many a hand. 
He sung Kentucky’s trump-card son, 
Who, tonguey, went to Washington ;— 
Such is the power of mighty gold 
On lawyers getting old! 
A Senator’s grave form belied the attorney ; 
Sublime, on rail road cars, he took his journey, 
When first he woed the beauteous Bank, 
And lowly bending, knelt to thank 
The generous hand that images had sent him, 
Sovereigns that reign o’er all the world had lent him! 
The listening wigs look on with kindling eye ; 
“ Hurra for Clay! hurrah! hurrah !” they cry : 
“The day is ours! Verplanck and Victory !” 


With tickled ears 
The chairman hears, 
. And drinks the sound 
That floats around, 
As if it were the music of the spheres. 


The praise of Webster next, 
Joe pitched on for his text, 
The god-like man is hovering here ! 
A foaming bumper now of beer! 
Hand around the mugs there, Stillwell, 
See that all the wig boys fill well. 
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Again! again! fill—fill! 
Nick Biddle pays the bill. 
"T was honest Wester’s patriotic voice’ 
Approved it vile, and wicked to rejoice 
At the victories won by soldier and tar, 
In a shameful immoral war. 


Warmed by the song, Verplanck grew vain, 
Fought all the election o’er again, 
And thrice he proved that loss of votes, was most un- 
doubted gain. 
Joe marked the Wig Mayor getting “high ;” 
His threatening arm, his bloodshot eye ; 
And prudently, therefore, changed the tune, 
To the mournful air of “ Bonnie Doon.” 
He sang John Quincy great and learned ! 
By too severe a fate 
Fallen! fallen! fallen! fallen! 
Fallen from his high estate, 
By fickle fortune spurned ! 
Gone his light houses in the skies, 
He pleads distress, and groans and sighs. 
Nor e’en a barren, solitary hope has, 5 
Nor boasts his once loved Ebony and ae 
“« Enough—forbear,” 
Sung out the Mayor, 
Getting into a huff; 
“We had quite enough 
Of that sorrowful stuff, 
Give us something funny, like ‘Barney Brallaghan,’ 
I’ve called for that once—shall I have, sir, to call 
again 2” 
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Joe liked not this wipe, 
But he pitched his pipe, 
Like a dutiful wig, to the praise of beer, 
And comfort poured on the wig Mayor’s ear ; 
°T was but a kindred spirit to beget, 
For heavy sorrow always loves a wet. 


Jews harp like, in Yankee measures, 

Soon he twanged his soul to pleasures. 

Office he sung, is, toil, and trouble, 

Honor but an empty bubble 

Soon the official term is out, 

And then you’re back with the rabble rout. 

If in office there’s no comfort, 

Kill your care, by taking rum for’t! 

There the bottle stands, beside thee, 

Take the goods the Gods provide thee. 

The listening clerks “ encore” and cry “ bravo,” 

« Well sung, hurrah! bravo! hurrah for Joe ” 


The Mayor unable to resist, 

Took the decanter in his fist, 

- And pulled and breathed, pulled and breathed, 

Pulled and breathed, and pulled again : 

At length, when he had got enough of liquor, he 

Fell prostrate on the stage, and tumbling cursed 
old Hickory ! 


Now at him, Joe, again ! 

Scream it you cripple, with a savage strain ! 
Tell him the Bank is broke ;—the Bank ! 
Nick Biddle’s ‘‘ burst”! awake Verplanck ! 
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Hark! Hark !—The horrid sound 
Has raised up his head, 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed he stares around! 
To the Arsenal! red Fisher cries— 
See Erinnys arise ! 
No wig does she wear, 
But her natural hair, 
Blast her eyes! 


Behold a ghastly band 
With shillalah each in hand! 
These are Irish ghosts that fell by the dirks 
Of the valiant Merchant’ clerks! 
Be ready to fly 
If they catch your eye ; 
Behold! how they brandish their clubs on high, 
How they point to the old sixth ward, 
And the bristling arsenal yard ! 
They come ! They come! the spirit crew— 
Stop singing, Joe !—what the Devil shall we do! 
“ T’m off,” said the Mayor, “ if wrong I ask pardon ;”?— 
And so broke up the feast at Castle Garden. : 
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BANK MELOD Y—No. VII. 


AN ODE TO YOUNG NICK. 


“¢ Quo, inter syngrapha, 
Premis, insoluta a 


Cyp. Torrent. Carm. XXII* 


: 
j 
| 
4 


Waurruer, midst falling due 
| And unpaid notes of Webster, Sprague, and Clay, » 
| Far, through thy subject states, dost thou pursue 
Thy autocratic way ? 


Vainly, the pauper’s prayers 
Borne on the winds unsavory arise ; 
What matter is it how the rascal fares 2 

No; laugh, and d—n his eyes. 


See’st thou the palace proud, 

| And princely towers frowning on the lea, 

| And Mammon throned, with serfs, a lowly crowd, 
Bending the trembling knee ? 


There is a power, whose care, 
Blood-bought, upholds thee tyrant of the land, 
And he has tamed, O Nick! the prince of air— 

Behemoth, to thy hand. 


| * Cyprianus Torrentius, was a lyric poet of great merit, though little . 
noticed, who flourished about 200, A.C. His works are all lost except the 
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Long years, thy rod hath ruled 
The meagre fortunes of the rabble rout, 
And still thy ingrate enemies are fooled, 

Although thy lease is out. 


But soon that reign shall cease ; 

Soon shall thy paper sceptre pass away, 

Soon shalt thou hear the cry, “ll have my lease, 
And bond,” and curse the day. | 


BANK MELOD Y—No. VIII. 


Yer seamen of Columbia 

That guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved, and triumphed in 
The battle and the breeze ! 

Your own good Standard now run up 

To match another foe ! 

And roll to the poll 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy tempests blow ! 


Ode, of which the above is a literal translation. This is fortunately pre- 
served in the treatise of Tertullianus “de Lyricis,” written shortly after 
his conversion to christiany. ‘The commencement of it may be found in 
St. Jerome’s famous letter to Tertullian, where it is quoted with ecomias- 
tic comment. Bryant has transferred the thought and style of the poem 
to his “Ode toa Water Fowl,” without giving credit to the original. 
This was, no doubt, an accidental omission, or else, perhaps, it is another 
proof of the truth of the old maxim, that “good poets hire out their souls 
to the same sort of tenants.” 
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The spirits of your fathers 
Are calling you to rise ! 
Your country’s ship thumps on a Bank, 
And loud your captain cries ! 
The shade of gallant Lawrence, men, 
Will make each bosom glow; 
As you roll to the poll 
While Nick Biddle’s lawyers blow, 
While the battle rages loud and long, 

" And old Nick’s lawyers blow. 


Columbia needs no monarch, 

No banks along her coast ; 

She owns no pampered money king, 
For freedom is her boast ? 

For Lawrence, then, blue jackets all, 
Against the Bank we’ll row, 

And they'll roar, on the shore, 
When they see Nick puff and blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy tempests blow. 


The stars and stripes of freedom 

Shall yet terriffic float— 

Your standard sheet shall stream until 

You’ve sunk Nick Biddle’s boat. 

Then, then, ye ocean-voters 

Our song and feast shail flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When old Nick has ceased to blow 

When the Tory cry is heard no more, 

And the bank has ceased to blow. 
Vou, II].—20 
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BANK MELODY—No. IX. 
BURIAL OF THE RIGHT HON. MRS. BANK. 


Nor a speech was heard, not a Lawyer’s tongue, 
As we raised the shrunk corse to our shoulders ; 
Not a stave of distress, not a melody sung 
O’er the ditch where the old lady moulders. 


We buried her privately, late at night, 
In a lone bye place; Major Downing 
‘ Vow’d by jings, that he never yet see such a sight,” 
And he called it “a judgment crownen.” 


No heaped up mound, nor vault we tricked ; 
But splash! in the water we pitched her, 

And she raised up her head, and grunted, and kicked, 
As if the old boy had bewitched her. 


Hal Clay said a prayer ; it was rather brief; 
He was so overcome with sorrow ; 
And we all more or less, had a touch of grief, 
For we knew what would come onthe morrow. 


We knew—as we laid the old woman down, 
For the mummies and eels to feed on— 

That her goods and effects were to go to the town, 
As had early in life been agreed on. 
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We knew that we all had to settle our loans, 
That the time had gone by for renewal, 

That the Demos would laugh at our sighs and groans, 
And the sheriff be callous and cruel. 


We had just got done, and we stood in the damp, 
And were talking about absconding ; 
When we heard the deputy tipstaff’s tramp, 
And the marshal’s voice resounding. - 


Quicker than lightning, we all cleared out, 
And we cursed every Troglodyte Tory ; 

Not a line did we write, not a speech did we spout. 
But we left her all alone with her glory. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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